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THE GOSPEL ACORDING TO ST MATTHEW 


The Touch of Christ 


Matt. viii. 2, 3.—‘ And, behold, there came a leper and 

worshipped him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean. And Jesus put forth his hand, and 
touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean. And immedi- 
ately his leprosy was cleansed.’ 
Tue description of this incident is as graphic 
as a cinema picture. We can see the whole 
thing happening before our eyes, clean-cut and 
vital. There were two elements in the miracle. 
The first was the faith of the leper. The agony 
of his condition had so struck into this man’s 
soul that he broke all the regulations and 
ran to the feet of Christ. It could not have 
been easy; for, besides these regulations, the 
antipathy to a leper on the part of healthy 
people had created a barrier of mistrust and 
suspicion in their attitude which had to be 
overcome before the poor fellow could even 
come to Christ with his need. That barrier 
of mistrust is a paralysing thing ; it is just that 
which so often keeps people out of contact 
with the grace that can save. Perhaps it was 
his very despair of a cure in any other way that 
broke the chain and set faith free. It is one of 
the strange facts of great conversion experiences 
that, at the moment when men realize they 
have no other hope but the mercy of God, they 
discover that the imprisoning walls of self are 
broken down and that they are open to Christ. 
That daring faith in Christ which had no doubts 
either of His power or His willingness or His 
approachableness was an element in the cure. 

The second element was the attitude of 
Jesus. Jesus put forth His hand and touched 
him, and immediately the leprosy was cleansed. 
_It was a redeeming touch. What a vital 
personality Jesus was! His very touch was 
re-creative. Even His apparently casual con- 
tacts with people made them better, stronger, 
happier, more able to face life. 


What was it in that touch that wrought the 
miracle and let through the healing grace of 
God ? It was not a physical thing. It was the 
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touch of spirit with spirit, a real communion, a 
living interest which made him feel the sense of 
a personal bond. Without that personal bond, 
that touch of living human interest in the man, 
Jesus could not have cured him. None of us 
can help our fellows, either mentally or physic- 
ally, without it. Let us try to analyse it. 


1. Jt was the touch of understanding.—It made 
this leper feel that Jesus knew the whole heart of 
his trouble. He had entered into the agony of 
it. It is very difficult for us to put ourselves in 
the place of others without some thought and 
imagination. One cannot be a good novelist 
without it, or a real friend, much less a good 
Christian. Jesus saw what it meant for this 
man to be a leper, felt the daily and hourly 
horror of this sense of uncleanness clouding the 
joy of life. He felt the pain that it gave him 
to be exiled from home, never to come near his 
wife or children, even to put his hand on them in 
blessing or love. He saw what it meant for him 
to be isolated from men or to have only the 
company of those who were like himself. A 
leper could never enter the Temple, and from 
the treatment he received could never feel that 
God cared for him or that he had any share in 
His love. 


‘Room for the leper! Room!’ And as he came 
The ery passed on, ‘ Room for the leper, 

Room for the leper!’ And aside they stood, 
Matron and child, and pitiless manhood, all 
Who met him on his way, and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper with the ashes on his brow. 


So he went forth alone! Not one of all 

The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. 


It is not possible to help anyone in distress 
unless we understand, unless we can enter into 
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their troubles, and see into their minds, whether 
the need be moral or physical. A censorious 
or a superior attitude is fatal. Unless we can 
feel the strength of a man’s temptation and can 
realize the currents that have swept him off his 
feet, we can be of little use to him. There are 
young people whom we mishandle just for want 
of this faculty. We do not realize their struggle, 
do not feel the force of the impulse which is 
seeking expression, and perhaps is creating the 
sullenness or bad temper, or what looks like it. 
Often a real understanding would give us the 
insight which would enable us to help them, 
and turn a headstrong, rebellious youth into a 
useful citizen. It would enable us to find the 
key by which fine capacities which are 
clamouring for expression might be healthily 
released. Want of understanding puts a chasm 
between us and others, across which nothing 
can pass. Condemnation or callousness closes 
the door and locks it. However much we have 
to give, we cannot give it till the door is open. 
There are secrets which no one will tell save to 
the heart that knows and feels. Jesus had the 
saving touch that opens closed doors. 


2. Hus touch meant identification.—It was as 
if He said, ‘I am one with you. I am in this 
trouble with you. I am with you in the struggle 
to be free.’ That kind of identification is the 
real essence of love. Unless we identify our- 
selves with others, we do not really love them. 
What does a mother’s love mean, as she stands 
by the bedside of her sick child, but this—that 
she is one with him ? What does love mean for 
the father of that prodigal as he stands there 
waiting for his return—looking into the darkness 
and squalor of the far country? It means 
identification. Christ was bearing with the 
leper his burden of loneliness and social ostra- 
cism, literally standing in with him in his 
craving for health. 

Do we realize what it meant for Christ to 
touch him? Christ did not, of course, think of 
the risk to health, but that would have occurred 
to us. The peril of contagion would have been 
uppermost in our minds. Think, too, of the 
barrier of physical repugnance. Would any of 
us have enough love or compassion to cross that 
barrier ? Yet for many the love of Christ has 
broken down that barrier of repugnance. 

§] A missionary doctor who had seen service 
in China once told me of a young girl who set 


sail for the mission-field with great ardour and 
enthusiasm. ‘The final stages of her journey 
had to be made in a crowded steamer which 
slowly crept up the swirling waters of a great 
Chinese river. For a certain period she had to 
stand among the crowd of Chinese who thronged 
her on every hand. She was small of stature. 
A huge Chinaman suffering from discharging 
ulcers was so close to her that she felt the dis- 
charge drop on the thin material of her blouse 
and soak through her shoulder. A great nausea 
permeated her whole being. When she landed 
she was in tears. The kindly doctor met her and 
inquired what was the matter. She told him 
she had made a great mistake. She hated the 
Chinese and could not bear to stay and live 
amongst them. Very wisely and tenderly the 
missionary sent her away into retreat. The 
burden of her prayer was this: ‘ O God, either 
you must show me your glory or I must go 
home.’ During the days that followed she 
found God. She realized all that God ha 
suffered at her hands; all He had done for her. 
She came down from that retreat and began a 
life spent in most devoted service to the Chinese 
people. 

But there was a barrier even greater for a 
Jew—that of ceremonial religion. A leper was 
ceremonially, as well as physically, unclean. 
He was outside the religious pale. Before he 
could come back to worship and be received 
by society he had to be ceremonially cleansed 
by the priest. Otherwise he remained an out- 
cast, and anyone who touched him was by that 
act ceremonially unclean—regarded as unfit 
to approach God or to associate with religious 
people. The caste barrier in India to-day is 
an illustration of the same thing. But by His 
touch Jesus broke down that barrier and stood 
in with the man, or, rather, stood out with 
him; for by that touch, according to the 
conventions of His time, He put Himself out 
of fellowship with the strictly religious. It is 
difficult for us to realize what this meant. But 
it meant something so amazing that, as Dr 
Micklem says, ‘the greatest miracle that 
Jesus wrought, greater than all His physical 
miracles, was the miracle of that loving com- 
passion by which He touched the leper in a 
land where ritual uncleanness was held to be 
the direst of crimes.’ 

We cannot help people without that touch 
1L. D. Weatherhead. 
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of identification that breaks through the 
barriers. It may be the barrier of respectability 
ereated by virtuous pride, a barrier which is 
really the fruit of a wrong religion. How do 
we treat a man or woman who has gone wrong ? 
Would we care to be found in their company, 
to have them at our house, to risk the sneers 
of people who would misunderstand ? Have we 
love enough, in order to help them, to break 
through that prejudice ? 

4] ‘ If l had nothing else by which to remember 
him,’ says Dr George Jackson, speaking of his 
old College tutor, ‘there was one chivalrous, 
self-forgetting act that would suffice to keep 
alive the reverent regard with which I shall 
always cherish the name of Joseph Agar Beet. 

* During my years at Richmond, all London 
—and, indeed, the whole country—was greatly 
exercised over a famous murder trial in which 
a Mrs Bartlett was charged with poisoning her 

band. ‘The principal actors in the sordid 


‘drama lived at Putney, only a few miles from 


the College, and interest in it was naturally 
very keen. Beet followed the proceedings in 
court as closely as if he had been a barrister, 
and, though public opinion, in general, was 
against him, he was firmly convinced that 
Mrs Bartlett was a wronged and innocent 
woman. The trial ended in her acquittal. Not 
long afterwards Beet sent for me and asked 
me if I had heard his name and Mrs Bartlett’s 
coupled together. I told him I had; that it 
was reported that they had been seen walking 
together in the College grounds. Then, he said, 
he would tell me exactly what had happened. 
Believing, as he did, in Mrs Bartlett’s innocence, 
and realizing how terrible, even if she were 
acquitted, would be her loneliness on the day 
when she stepped down from the dock, his 
wife and he had felt it to be their Christian 
duty to hold out a friendly hand to her and to 
offer her the hospitality of their home. They 
had done so, and that was how Mrs Bartlett 
had come to be within the College grounds. 
Of course, Mrs Grundy lifted her eyebrows and 
shrugged her shoulders, and said that this would 
never do; the College Committee, too, shook 
its wise head in disapproval. But Beet stood 
to his guns, and gave his critics plainly to 
understand that in a matter of this kind it 
was for him and not for them to judge where 
his duty lay.’ 

Or think of a barrier which with some people 


is even stronger—that of social caste and class 
superiority. Would we associate with people 
of a different class, so that we might help them ; 
and that not in patronage, but in sheer human 
sympathy, breaking the convention which 
divides people into classes by lines almost as 
sharp as that which cut off the leper in Christ’s 
day? Jesus did that. Such fine-spun dis- 
tinctions meant nothing to Him. It was enough 
for Him that there was a soul in need. It was 
not an easy thing even for Him to do, and that 
not because He was unwilling, but because He 
was made to suffer through it. It is just here 
He met the shadow of the Cross. What was 
the Cross but His identification with all who 
sinned, so that He shared their suffering, their 
shame, and their struggle. Could He have 
saved anyone but through the conviction He 
awakened that their loss was His loss, and 
their recovery part of His heaven ? 


3. It was also the touch of hope and confidence. 
—He knew that He could cure him, and He 
communicated that assurance. There is a 
kind of sympathy which is helpless because 
it is hopeless. ‘ Poor fellow,’ it seems to say, 
‘I feel so much for you, but I know the hope- 
lessness of your position.” That kind of sym- 
pathy can do something, but it cannot do much. 
It is the kind of thing, indeed, from which a 
suffering man may shrink, for it only adds to 
his despair, unless he is the type of man who 
finds in the sympathy of others the fuel to feed 
his own self-pity. The touch of Jesus had hope 
in it, and confidence, and victory. And through 
that confidence the springs of a new vitality 
were set flowing in this man’s being. 

This was one secret of His power all through. 
He broke the fatal sense of impotence that 
shackles the will. He opened up to men a world 
in which neither fault nor habit could keep them 
out of newness of life, and He made them 
feel that to that world they belonged. In His 
presence they had confidence that enabled them 
to shake off the paralysing suggestions of their 
own past failures. 

This confidence is what we need if we are to 
help people—the consciousness of a power that 
can redeem the worst. Do we meet people who 
are down with that assurance of a redemption 
which can lift them to their feet ? All redeem- 
ing work finds its power in the assurance that 
God can work miracles. Do we carry that with 
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us when we meet people who are in trouble 
about their lives ? It is just the moral impotence 
which comes of hopelessness that is wrong with 
many people. They need someone who can 
speak to them, with the authority of experience, 
of a love which can set them on their feet, and 
so disarm their fears and their despair. 

We can carry this confidence even to people 
whose case is physically hopeless. We may not 
be able to assure them of recovery, but we can 
assure them of something better. We can meet 


them with a sympathy and understanding that 


has gone down into the very valley of the 
shadow through which they are passing, and 
has there discovered in the darkness a rod and 
staff of comfort able to make them victorious 
even in death. 


The Human Argument 


Matt. viii. 5-13.—‘ And when Jesus was entered into 
Capernaum, there came unto him a centurion, beseeching 
him, and saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of 
the palsy, grievously tormented... .’ 


1. AttHoueH Jesus did many wonderful things, 
He never seems to have marvelled at them 
Himself. The consciousness that He wielded 
powers which had been given to no other does 
not appear to have amazed Him. Every 
thoughtful man, although he knows that he 
exercises no power which is not equally in the 
possession of others, is nevertheless burdened 
by the very abilities which constitute his 
being. ‘I am fearfully and wonderfully made,’ 
said the Psalmist. 

But Christ was never oppressed with the 
mystery that He was. And when He spoke of 
Himself, He used words of the utmost pre- 
cision, and expressions which are amazing in 
their repose, for ‘I know,’ He said, ‘ whence I 
came and whither I go.’ 

Neither did He marvel at the many marvel- 
lous things around Him. He met disease in its 
various forms and degrees; but while His 
nature went out in spontaneous sympathy 
towards the sufferer, He never wondered at 
any one’s pain. And again, when He confronted 
sin, whether under the cover of its false refine- 
ments or exposed in the nakedness of its natural 
grossness, it failed to astonish Him. 

But what is stranger still is that He marvelled 
at nothing which came to Him from above. He 


could hold converse with Moses and Elias, the 
choicest spirits of the past, and be transfigured 
before His followers until His face did shine as 
the sun and His raiment was white as the light, 
and the silence became vocal, saying, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ 

And yet He could marvel. It is said of Him 
that He once marvelled at the unbelief of the 
people, and here that He marvelled at the 
centurion’s faith. Christ could wonder that 
some had no faith, and wonder equally that 
some others had. If we have had the oppor- 
tunity of spiritual knowledge and culture in 
our homes and through our friendships, much 
is demanded of us, because He knows that 
much has been given us. 


2. The conditions under which the faith of 
the centurion appeared were as difficult as they 
could be. This Roman officer was a Gentile 
and an outsider ; how near he had come to the 
Jewish Church we do not know, but, at best, 
he could never come really close. In the Book 
of Acts we see what elaborate preparation of 
mind was needed before Peter could be per- 
suaded merely to enter Cornelius’s house. 
That moved in him every instinct of protest 
and recoil, for he felt it a forbidden thing like 
eating unclean meat, and yet Peter had lived 
for months in our Lord’s society. This man 
knew of the existence of such antipathies, and 
when he reached out his hands to Jesus it was 
across these yawning gulfs of separation. He 
had no possible claim that he could urge, 
unless (and this is where the wonder of his 
faith appears)—unless this peasant teacher 
should prove in some way like himself. This 
audacious reasoning from his own heart to 
Christ’s heart is the key to the story. 

(1) Conscious that he himself would do a 
kindness to anybody without thinking twice, 
this Roman officer dared to believe that Jesus 
also might be kind. Leaping the barriers, he 
had actually come to love a nation which in 
history has not been found lovable, and he was 
not ashamed to show real fondness for his slave, 
though that was an unwonted thing in the 
ancient world. The Roman orator Cicero was 
an affectionate friend and a most kindly human 
creature, yet it is with a measure of shyness 
that, even to an intimate, he betrays concern 
about a sick servant. A slave was a piece of 
property, at his master’s absolute disposal, and 
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it seemed undignified for a gentleman to waste 
a thought upon him. But the centurion had 
risen eee the that. He liked the Jews, though 
in this he stands almost alone in his age. 
Tacitus, the historian, brands them as ‘the 
most despicable of all the subjugated nations 
—a most disgusting ple’; and that was 
the current Roman Sladen: And what he 
asked of Jesus was that He also should look 
below the surface, and he approached Him in 
the frank assurance that He would. That 
seems enough, but it was a true begin- 
ning of faith. His thoughts of Jesus were 
pitifully imperfect. He sus Him of 
sharing the dislike felt even by friendly Jews 
to entering a Gentile house, and so he did not 
ask Him imto his. Yet the Nazarene and the 
centurion had common ground on which to 
meet. Grant that I am half a heathen still, 
although I built these Jews a synagogue, and 
td poor servant is a pagan out and out, still 
hen he is in such agony you will surely come 
1 for need’s sake. And the Master 
answered, ‘I will come and heal him.’ 
] When the German physicist Kirchhoff was 
si, he discover the elements present in the 
observed that certain dark lines in the 
were in a similar position to 
ys bright lines produced by the element 
sodium. In order to test this matter, he 
examined the spectra of a beam of sunlight 
through his spectroscope, paying special at- 
EME M ads lines which sexed te bo 
similar to sodium lines. While doing so he 
er a sodium flame in front of the slit of 
the spectroscope, and immediately he saw these 
particular dark lines become still darker. He 


then com: e two spectra simultaneously, 
and found that the sodium lines in both spectra 
i He had discovered the presence of 


ee tnd he had done oo through 
the existence of the same element in his 


S 


(2) There was a second common ground. It 
was the possession of authority. As an officer 
he did not ask, he gave, orders ; to his men he 
: Go, come, do, 


the Galilean land stories were filling the air 
the most astounding recoveries. And what 

the onlookers was that when Christ 
came to a sick-bed it was not as a sympathetic 
to lay a kind but helpless hand upon 


the sufferer ; He came like one assured of His 
own power. Life seemed to return at His 
word ; His confidence gave the ebbing strength 
a chance, and great things thus were done. 
One may interpret the stories as one will, but 
this element of authority must have its place 
in any explanation. 

It was natural for a soldier to think of this 
in the terms of his own profession. I sit in my 
tent, but messengers are hurrying here and 
there upon my errands ; I give commands, and 
my men advance, or wheel, or retire, as if the 
whole company were an instrument of my bare 
will. You also, as I hear, have troops at your 
command—strange, ghostly powers which wait 
upon your orders; and if you only give the 
word, my servant ‘shall be healed. No doubt. 
there were elements of superstition in his 
thought, and yet he did essential justice to one 
chief claim of our Lord’s, who loves that men 
should credit Him with power. 

(3) But this authority, as the blunt soldier 
felt, was ultimately nothing less than s 
authority. The third point in his reaso 
was: I gain obedience from my men because I 
am myself under authority, because at my back 
there rests the majesty of empire—is there not 
also behind Him an Authority without limit, 
so that I cannot ask of Him what is too great 
to expect? The centurion knew that, in his 
company, he had men stronger and more 
active than himself, who yet obeyed him; and 
the reason was that he also was under authority, 
so that it was not he whom they obeyed, but 
the power behind him. Here in his presence 
stood this nt teacher, of whom he was 
asking such astounding things—a young man 
poorly clad, with hands roughened by con- 
tinual labour, and with His face marked by 
the effects of sleepless nights and the weight 
of a world of evil. What could He do? How 
could He bid death withdraw ? But if He also 
is under authority! if, as He stands beside me, 
He has at His back the strength that sustains 
the world! If this man is nothing less than 
the representative of the sovereignty of God ! 

§] On any day of excitement when crowds are 
out you may see a policeman here and there 
motioning back the multitude; he could not 
possibly enforce his will, and yet, in a marvel- 
lous degree, he is obeyed; the mere hint of 
force is commonly sufficient, because at its 
back remains the vague sublimity of empire. 
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3. This man was right, then, to rely on his 
own natural instincts, and his own conscience, 
and his own sense of fitness for interpreting 
the mind of the Spirit. He was right to be 
anthropomorphic in that sense. Indeed, how 
is man to be anything else than anthropo- 
morphic? He has no knowledge of anything 
that does not reach him through his humanity, 
his human organs, his human experience. Any 
knowledge whatever, in order to reach him, 
must have adapted itself to his capacities and 
conditions. Revealed knowledge can come in 
by no other channel. It depends on his natural 
organs to receive and to assimilate and to 
report it. If he is to know anything of God, 
he must know it in the terms of man. Jesus 
Christ is the evidence and the verification of 
how God can be made known to us in human 
form through the flesh of our manhood. 

In the Paradiso, Dante, in answer to a 
question, gives an accurate theologian’s account 
of the nature and the power of faith; but his 
teacher replies, ‘ Right well hast thou run over 
the composition and the weight of this coin, 
but tell me if thou hast rt in thy purse.’ There is 
little profit in talking of it, unless we have it 
in possession. In turning to our Lord are we 
confident that He is pitiful and great of heart, 
that He is strong to heal, and, most of all, 
that, in love and power, He is none other than 
the visible embodiment of Almighty God? The 
best of us still in these things needs to pray, 
‘Lord, increase my faith !’ 


“ 


How God is Paid 


Matt. viii. 8—‘ The centurion answered and said, Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof.’ 


1. Tue references in the Gospels and Acts 
to the Roman soldiers are, without exception, 
most favourable. It was a Roman soldier who, 
seeing Christ die upon the Cross, exclaimed, 
‘Certainly this was a righteous man,’ It was 
Cornelius the centurion of whom it was said 
that he was ‘a just man, and one that feareth 
God, and of good report among all the nation 
of the Jews.’ It was a centurion who at Jeru- 
salem, when Paul was arrested, warned the 
chief captain and said, ‘Take heed what thou 
doest, for this man is a Roman.’ It was a 


centurion on the voyage to Rome who, “ willing 
to save Paul,’ kept the soldiers from their 
purpose of killing the prisoners. One wonders 
at this uniformly favourable portraiture, and 
guesses that perhaps the imperial service 
attracted a fine type of man, chastened him by 
discipline, and by its world-outlook helped to 
set him free from narrow fanaticisms. Here in 
this Capernaum scene the portrait of the cen- 
turion is again most attractive. He is attached 
to his sick slave, and eager for the lad’s recovery. 
He has the good testimony of his Jewish 
neighbours. He has evidently treated them 
courteously and even munificently: ‘ he loveth 
our nation and he hath built us a synagogue.’ 
They sum up their tribute in the phrase, ‘ He 
is worthy,’ and no private man or public 
servant need covet a finer certificate. 

Nevertheless, he felt himself unworthy. St 
Luke tells us that in his diffidence he actually 
got the local elders to plead for him, and, when 
Jesus moved in his direction, his modesty 
shrank from the thought of troubling the great 
prophet any further. ‘ Lord,’ his message ran, 
‘trouble not thyself: for I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come under my roof: wherefore 
neither thought I myself worthy to come to 
thee ; only say the word, and my servant shall 
be healed.’ 

This was no formula of Oriental courtesy. 
Still less was it an expression of false modesty. 
The officer betrays neither self-complacency 
nor affectation ; he does not fall into the self- 
depreciation which is really another form of 
egotism. What he sincerely felt, owing to the 
impression made upon him by Jesus, was that 
his popularity gave him no title to make undue 
claims upon the Lord. Cs 

This feeling is the evidence of a sound nature. 
Popular esteem rests upon the recognition of 
merit. It is on the basis of our achievements 
and services, or what seem to be such, that 
other people sum up in our favour. But: 


Merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee. 


The good opinion of men is an invaluable asset ; 
still, we need to guard against the secret in- 
ward elation which it may foster, against the 
tendency which leads us to think we can turn 
to face God with the same self-satisfaction 
which our relations with men may seem to 
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justify. A new humility has to control life 
towards God. It is not a pose of insincerity, 
or an attempt to lash our feelings into unreal 
self-accusation. It is simply the recognition 
of the truth about ourselves, as that is dis- 
closed in the gospel, the new sense of proportion 
which is aroused whenever our life crosses the 
life of Jesus. The grace of God in Christ lays 
our conceit low. His good will overpowers us 
with its wonder and magnificence, and the 
uppermost feeling in our hearts, as we meet it, 
is that we do not deserve such generosity. 
Instinctively we say, ‘ Lord, I am not worthy.’ 
All we can plead is our need of Him. 

§| The centurion was a relative of that Duke 
of Candia of whom Jeremy Taylor quaintly tells, 
who, for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
lived a life of poverty and toil. A friend advised 
him to take better care of himself, and allow 
himself more comforts and pleasures. ‘ Sir,’ 
said the Duke, ‘ do not think I am ill provided, 
for I send a messenger before, who makes my 
lodgings ready, and takes care that I am 
royally entertained.’ ‘ Who is the messenger ? ’ 
asked his friend. ‘It is the knowledge of 
myself,’ he answered, ‘and the consideration 
of what I have deserved for my sins. When 
with this knowledge I arrive at my lodging, 
however poor I find it, I think it is better than 
I deserve.’ 1 


2. It is with God’s love, after all, as with the 
love of man—we discover that we must be 
content to accept it simply and humbly as a 
gift which we feel we do not and cannot ever 
deserve. The astonishing loyalty, the trust, 
the forbearance, the superb generosity of 
human love are a revelation which comes over 
us now and then with a positive rush of wonder. 
What are we to have received so wonderful an 
affection ? What did this man, what did this 
woman, see in us to move such devoted love ? 
We are not to be envied if we have never felt 
this sense of undeserved goodness at the hands 
of those who are near and dear to us, a feeling 
in which every thought of personal credit is 
submerged. The generous kindness of God has 
the same effect upon the human soul. In His 
presence we can only put aside our pride and 
shame and take what He offers, grateful for 
it, resolved to be more worthy of it, but con- 
scious, nevertheless, that it is far beyond what 

1J. M. E. Ross. 
Vol. II.—A* 


we deserve. That is how His love seeks to be 
requited. — 


What Blessings Thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is pay’d when man receives, 
To enjoy is to obey. 


The sense of personal unworthiness is a 
genuine instinct, but it may become morbid. 
It may produce a scrupulosity which is untrue 
to the artless relations of God and His people. 
Dr Dale once said, with regard to Maurice, that 
what Maurice really wanted was ‘to be con- 
scious that he deserved all the love and trust 
that came to him.’ Now, Dale added wisely, 
‘I am more and more clear about this, that 
we must be content to know that the best 
things come to us both from man and God 
without our deserving them. We are under 
grace, not under law. Not until we have 
beaten down our pride and self-assertion, so 
as to be able to take everything from earth 
and heaven just as a child takes everything, 
without raising the question, Do I deserve this 
or not ? or rather, with the habitual conviction 
that we deserve nothing and are content that 
it should be so, do we get into right relations 
either with our Father in heaven or with the 
brothers and sisters round about us.’ This is 
not presumptuousness. It is simply the 
reverent and direct attitude of men and women 
who are not too proud to take God at His word 
and receive a grace which sweeps aside all 
misgivings just as it inspires them to real 
worthiness of conduct. 

Let us never think that we must somehow 
deserve God’s fellowship before we can enjoy 
it. No one, indeed, can enjoy it without a 
conscience for gratitude and consistency of life. 
But no self-depreciation or scruples must be 
allowed to deter us from receiving it; He is 
paid as we receive His bounty. It is beautiful 
and honourable in one sense to think about 
meriting it, but that will only come in the 
natural order as we yield to its power over our 
heart and soul. Who that has known what 
love is has ever dreamt that he deserved it ? 
Who that has known what love means has 
ever quite abandoned the hope and effort to 
be more worthy of so divine a gift ? 


1 Pope. 
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What Jesus made of Men 


Matt. viii. 10.—‘ When Jesus,heard it, he marvelled, 
and said to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ 


Jesus, as He was remembered in the Early 
Church, had a way of His own in dealing with 
individual men and women. When any man 
came into personal dealings with Him, He looked 
first of all with an unprejudiced eye upon him ; 
He was not prepared to classify him finally 
with a larger company; He does not appear 
to have made much use of the labels which 
were in vogue in His day, but He was not in 
the least blind to the plain realities to which 
these labels bore witness. It was a matter of 
importance whether a man was a Jew or a 
Gentile, but only on a certain level of life. 
There was a deeper level with which He was 
concerned. On that level there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, even as there is neither male nor 
female. 


1. We can see this method illustrated in the 
story of the Roman centurion who besought 
Jesus to heal his servant. The man, as he 
approached Jesus, could be described according 
to his race, class, profession, wealth, and even 
religion. But in his dealing with Jesus he 
revealed what he was upon another and deeper 
level. He showed what our Lord was always 
seeking, and finding in strange places. ‘The 
centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not 
worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof ; but speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed.’ There was in him that single- 
ness of mind which leads a man to be ready to 
venture all upon a call that comes to him with 
authority. He was among the pure in heart 
who shall see God. 

That mattered supremely; on the other 
levels of his life he might be justly and usefully 
described as a Roman, a pagan, a soldier, a 
master of a household; but when Jesus 
descended to that deeper level in which faith 
is revealed, He did not let the other classi- 
fications modify His verdict: ‘When Jesus 
heard it, he marvelled, and said to them that 
followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ 

Then, as always, beginning from the one 
life before Him, Jesus let His imagination go 
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forward into the future. He saw in this man the 
forerunner of a great multitude of men, like- 
minded with him, who would come into the 
Kingdom of Heaven from the Hast and West. 
It was not only of the tragedy of Israel as He 
saw it, when the children of the Kingdom 
should be cast out into outer darkness, that 
He was thinking; but of the members of the 
new Israel who should march with the light 
of faith in their eyes into the blessed Kingdom. 
Only one man, and that man an alien from the 
Israel as men knew it! Jesus saw in that one 
man the promise of the new Israel of which 
such men as that would be the first-born. 


2. There is that same method revealed in 
the story of the confession of Simon at Cesarea 
Philippi: ‘And Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

‘And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven. 

‘ And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.’ The Simon who comes into this scene could 
be described in perfectly correct terms as a 
Galilean and a fisherman; he has been some- 
what extravagantly called by Mr Chesterton, 
‘a shuffler, a snob, and a coward’; at least it 
must be admitted that in the story he is known 
as a man of impulsive moods, taking his colour 
from his company. The rock, so far, was a 
hidden rock. But once more Jesus had pene- 
trated to that level upon which faith is revealed. 
That made all the difference in His eyes. 
There was only one man before him, and that 
man only on the threshold of the new life, but 
Jesus saw a Church. Whatever these difficult 
words may mean, they must imply that in 
the Early Church it was not thought impos- 
sible or even strange that Jesus in His earthly 
life should look upon a man who had shown 
faith and see—a Church rising, because of that 
man’s confession and the faith which blazed 
up in that moment. 

4] When Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to 
his mother about his friend, James Chalmers, 
the missionary whom he called, as the Papuans 
did, Tamate, he said: ‘He has plenty faults 
like the rest of us, but he is big as a Church.’ 
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Jesus was not prepared to read the per- 
sonality of Simon by what we should call the 
card-indexes in common use. Simon, yielding 
to the Voice which had spoken to him, was a 
new fact in the life of the world, and new hopes 
and promises were to be released in him; 
in his blood ‘the great age slept sepulchred.’ 
Now Jesus saw the stone rolled away. 


3. The story of Zaccheus reveals the same 
fearless method and the same vision. It is a 


story perfect in the economy of language. The 
picture has very few lines. Yet no one can 
mistake the truth that is set forth in it. Zac- 


cheus was well known, and put in his right 
place in Jericho. He was a publican, to be 
numbered among the sinners and outcasts, 
more to be despised than even a dog of a Gentile. 
He was treated as an enemy of society: ‘ And, 
behold, there was a man named Zaccheus, 
which was the chief among the publicans, and 
he was rich. 

“And he sought to see Jesus who he was; 
and could not for the press, because he was 
little of stature. 

“And he ran before, and climbed up into a 
sycamore tree to see him: for he was to pass 
that way.’ 

The story would certainly not have been 
preserved unless there had been in it an illustra- 
tion of something characteristic of Jesus, as 
He was remembered. It is the story, not of a 
miracle of healing, but of what might have 
been rightly called a miracle of spiritual healing. 
It must have seemed one out of many examples 
of such acts of healing. But the story would 
be without meaning if there was not in the 
publican the beginnings of a capacity for the 
new life. There was a hidden Zaccheus, 
whom no one in Jericho suspected to be there. 
It is simply said that he sought to see Jesus ; 
such seeking might be little more than curiosity, 
but all the human quest for knowledge began 
with curiosity ; and such curiosity as Zacchzeus 
showed had within it the seed of faith. 

{| Michelangelo was sitting one evening in 
his studio when there came in Giuliano, Prince 
of Medici. Imagining that he was alone the 
Prince began to think aloud and poured out 
the fears and the secret thoughts and aspira- 
tions of his life to the listening artist. Some 
time later, on the death of Giuliano, Michelangelo 
was commissioned to carve a statue to his 
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memory. Pictures and paintings were brought 
to him from which to copy, but he waved them 
all aside with the words: ‘Take them away, 
I have seen into the man’s soul.’ 

When Jesus passed that way He saw a face 
in the sycamore tree; but it was not the face 
of a publican and a sinner, but the face of the 
hidden and unknown Zaccheus. The card- 
index of Jericho was correct as far as it went. 
But it did not describe that other level upon 
which Jesus looked. He came to seek one 
who was lost. 

The familiar story ends with the words: 
‘And Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation 
come to this house, forsomuch as he also is a 
son of Abraham. 

‘For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’ 

Jesus saw a new vision of that city to which 
Zaccheus belonged. It was made the richer 
by the entrance into it of a son of Abraham. 
Salvation came to the house of that publican. 
But salvation could not be understood without 
the vision of what it would involve for other 
lives. The presence in Jericho of a new Zac- 
cheus would be a new fact in the life of the 
city. One penitent publican! But Jesus saw 
more than that one man. He looked into the 
future, and saw the way that lay before that 
man, and what his new life would bring. All 
that future He had seen in promise when He 
looked at the face looking down upon Him 
from the sycamore tree. Given the rudiments 
of faith, the rest followed. 

It is the same Jesus dealing in the same way 
with Zacchzeus as He had done with the Roman 
centurion and with Simon. 

Wherever we pause to reflect upon the 
memorabilia of Jesus, we find Him always the 
same in His dealings with men. He is always 
a realist, not one of the ‘ vision-weaving tribe.’ 
He is always in quest of that other and deeper 
level of which the judgments in common use 
take little account. He is always free from 
bondage to the merely outward and con- 
ventional judgments. He is a merchantman 
seeking for one treasure which far outvalues 
all others. When He finds that treasure, 
Faith, He can see it in its unfoldings in this 
life and beyond. He can read the future of a 
multitude in one man; He can see a Church 


| rising when one man confesses Him; He can 
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curiously upon Him. And in a dying brigand 
He can see a companion with whom to cross 
the threshold of the unseen world. 


Did ever paladin adventuring out 
To face the great uncharted enterprise, 
Choose for companion in the crucial bout 
A sorrier squire with whom to agonize ? 
Yet in that earthquake-darkened after- 
noon 
Of dereliction, when the seventh sword 
So pierced the Dolorous Mother’s 
heart that she 
Was fallen dumb in swoon, 
Thou midst the railers didst salute thy 
Lord, 
Thou hadst the heart to cry, Remember 
me.) 


There is also judgment in His clear eyes, 
but it is never a judgment divorced from faith 
and hope and love. Men when they bowed 
beneath His judgment never doubted His 
eager quest of them, nor the vision that He 
had of them. 


The Danger of Religious Privilege 


Matt. viii. 11, 12.—‘ And I say unto you, That many 
shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into outer darkness.’ 


1. Here we have a judgment disconcerting, 
unexpected, subversive of every accepted stan- 
dard of judgment. Even after the passing of 
so many centuries it has not ceased to sound 
strangely in men’s ears. Nothing proves its 
strangeness for us so much as the entirely 
exceptional character which we assign to it. 
We are accustomed to regard it as the deliberate 
rejection of a hard-hearted and rebellious race 
—a judgment which is not likely to be repeated 
in the course of human history. We do not 
dare to translate it into terms of our own 
experience. We do not dare to accept its 
daring contrast as having any meaning for 
ourselves other than that of a permanent and 
formidable warning. We shrink from the 
modern application of the contrasted fate of 
the children of the Kingdom and the outside 
1J. S. Phillimore. 


world, which would proclaim again the re- 
jection of the undoubted legal heirs of the 
Church’s blessings to the outer darkness. 

St Luke, who alone besides St Matthew 
records this saying, refers it to a later period 
of our Lord’s ministry when the hostility of 
the Scribes and Pharisees had already begun 
to assume its bitter and persistent character. 
This helps to our understanding of the bitter 
experience out of which this judgment was 
wrung. We can see it as the dawning of the 
terrible truth upon a soul which could face 
things as they were, whose most urgent need 
was to be inflexibly sincere in its judgment. 
We can see how hard our Lord had fought for 
His hope of an intelligent Israel, with what 
agony of soul He had yielded to the inexorable 
truth of Israel’s blindness and defection. 


2. We ought to see more than this. We ought 
to see that there is no more subtle danger 
anywhere than the assurance of the possession 
of special privilege, and nowhere is the danger 
more subtle than in matters of religion. This 
judgment of our Lord’s is not merely the 
recognition of an exceptional instance of a 
nation’s failure, but the enunciation of a 
general law, the revelation of those conditions 
which invariably tend to failure. 

(1) To begin with, there is nothing which 
more surely saps the very foundations of 
religious feeling. Religion can never be securely 
founded in the preliminary assurance of pri- 
vilege. There is always in it something of the 
simple and reverent fear of a supreme un- 
worthiness and of the persistent sense that 
one can never become wholly worthy. It is 
based on a trust which is never so fully trust 
as when it is filled with a reverent awe, an 
awe inspired not alone by the greatness of. 
that on which the soul depends, but also by 
the infinite worthlessness of self. It is never 
the assurance of initial possession, but always 
the assurance of continual dependence. It 
never expresses itself through the sense of 
what we have, but always through the sense 
of what we need, not in what we are but in 
what we have the sure hope of becoming 
through a Power infinitely greater than ourselves. 
And our sense of dependence on this Power, 
which is our religion, has no more dangerous 
foe than the delusion of special religious 
privilege. 
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4] It is related of Bishop Butler, one of the 
greatest men who ever consecrated the finest 
gifts of intellect to the furtherance of religion, 
that, as he lay dying, he confessed to his chap- 
lain that he was oppressed with a sense of his 
own unworthiness. If there ever was a man 
who might have been content to stand upon 
his achievement, then this was the man. Not 
only had he lived a pure and blameless life, 
but he had given to the Church an immortal 
vindication of faith in his Analogy of Religion. 
But in the hour of death he was great enough 
to know that of himself he had nothing to 
plead. ‘But, my lord,’ replied the chaplain, 
‘our Saviour has said, ‘“‘ Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.””’ ‘ Ah,’ was the 
answer, ‘I had forgot. I die happy.’ ? 

Jesus seemed to think that this was the most 
difficult problem ethically for any man to face 
because a man occupying a favoured position 
is almost irresistibly tempted to estimate 
himself on the basis of that, regardless of the 
kind of man he is inside. It is extraordinarily 
difficult for a privileged person to get a true 
view of himself. A favoured place gives us 
standing, frontage, and setting for our lives, 
and almost inevitably a man is tempted to 
think of himself in terms of that when his 
privilege may be merely an extraneous in- 
heritance and acquisition, not truly represen- 
tative of what he really is. If a man could only 
see himself naked, stripped of adventitious 
advantage, reduced to his native state, ‘a poor 
forked Radish with a head fantastically carved,’ 
then he might see the truth about himself. 
But these clothes of outward advantage are 
not ourselves. These acquired and inherited 
circumstances hide us from ourselves until, 
as Jesus said, at the great Judgment when men 
stand face to face with God, the appraisals of 
earth will be completely reversed and the last 
shall be first and the first last. 

4] Jesus called the Pharisees hypocrites, not 
so much because they were consciously trying 
to deceive others as because they were so 
deceived about themselves—all dressed up in 
external privilege while within they were such 
people that, with outward trappings removed, 
they would be shown up as shams. In J. M. 
Barrie’s play, The Admirable Crichton, the 
scene shifts from London, with its rankings 
and discriminations of social class, to a ship- 

1J. G. Simpson. 


wrecked company on a South Sea island, where 
all special favours are stripped away and the 
persons of the drama depend each on his own 
quality. What is a man worth now in him- 
self @ As it turns out, it is not the lord but the 
butler who is the real man—far and away the 
real man. 

(2) Privilege not only separates us from 
God; it also separates us from our fellows. 
No man can truly realize his union with his 
fellow men till he has felt for himself what that 
feeling tells him to be the real secret of life 
for all others, his dependence upon God. And 
no man can realize his own dependence upon 
God without growing insensibly into the secret 
of all human need, without suffering in his own 
person from all human defection from good, 
without consciously intensifying by his own 
effort the strain of all human aspiration after 
good. Genuine religious feeling does not 
separate us from our fellows. It does not create 
barriers of special privilege between us. It 
destroys all such barriers. 

(3) The sense of privilege not only shuts us 
off from our fellows and therefore in a most 
real sense from God but it also tends to make 
us indifferent to God. Nothing more surely 
creates indifference than the illusion, for it is 
always an illusion, of absolute possession. 
Real interest, real love, real reverence depend 
upon the insufficiency of actual possession. 
The scientist has a kind of personal reverence 
for the forces of Nature which he studies. He 
acquires in his communion with them a delicacy 
of insight, a sense of secret sympathy, such as 
we learn through our contact with living beings 
who interest us deeply and intimately. And 
this feeling is possible for him just because he 
possesses only enough of their secret to urge 
him continually to further possession. But 
think how different it is with us to whom the 
scientist can communicate something of his 
knowledge and of its practical utility. We turn 
the forces of Nature to account every day 
without the slightest stir of interest in or 
reverence for them. The electric currents are 
merely our slaves, the drudges which minister 
to our daily needs. We possess them absolutely 
for certain definite purposes, and for us their 
existence has no meaning beyond those purposes. 

So it is throughout the whole experience of 
life. The knowledge which conceives itself 
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to be final has ceased to be vital knowledge. 
And so it is especially with the religious life. 
Our real sense of God’s presence with us, of 
God’s power in us, depends upon their trans- 
cendence of our conception of them. It is 
in the sincere cry of a need that has just 
glimpsed its satisfaction that the heart of man 
is really reaching towards God. The whole 
confused effort of the Publican’s soul, its need, 
its devotion, its sense of the satisfying, ascended 
to God in that cry, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ But the great souls who have felt 
God thus, who have found Him in a never- 
ending quest of Him, give us something of 
their knowledge of Him, a something which 
we are ready to look upon as a sure and 
exclusive possession. The saints and seers of 
Israel gave to their race this practical sense of 
God. And in the Pharisees this found its 
typical expression as a sense of exclusive 
privilege. Here was Israel’s real religious 
danger, that it had ceased to seek what must 
always be sought, that it had deluded itself into 
the belief that it had wholly found that which 
can only be found at all in being sought. The 
result of that delusion is always indifference, 
none the less that it imagines itself to be unique 
and incomparable devotion. Such devotion 
is but a blasphemous exaltation of self, a 
reduction of God to the level of self. Its 
characteristic utterance is always ‘Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men.’ 


Christ the Outlaw 


Matt. viii. 19, 20.—‘ And a certain scribe came, and 
said unto him, Master, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.’ 


In our unkindly climate, no lot is so pitiful 
as that of the houseless; and among all the 
cruelties which night covers in a great city 
there is none so intolerable to the imagination 
as the case of the haggard figures who shiver 
through the dark under a railway arch, or 
seek uneasy slumber on a bench in some park. 
We are a people so long settled under roofs 
that we have almost lost the wild instinct of 
the open air and the bare sky, and there is 
for us a peculiar shadow of disrepute lying on 
the houseless man. These things are in our 
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mind when we read these verses, and we are 
apt to find in them, first of all, a hint of priva- 
tion and exposure; and as soon as that is 
allowed entrance, there follows the suggestion 
on the part of Jesus, of something like self-pity. 
Now there is substantial delusion m that 
quarter. Galilee is no Britain in climate, and 
the whole attitude of the East to life out of 
doors is different from ours. When Jesus 
called a man to leave his house and come out 
to the open, He was asking for what was the 
merest commonplace of the religious life. For 
any one who wished to find his soul the way was 
clear ; he needed only take his staff and cloak, 
and go out to the desert to be alone im the 
silence with God, and neither his friends nor 
he himself would waste a thought on the 
physical discomfort. The saints of the East 
were all houseless, and this man, if he meant 
seriously by religion, must have been prepared 
for such a demand. 

What, then, did the answer mean? Jesus 
was never distrustful of emotion, and we might 
have expected Him to give a special welcome 
to this man, who, forgetting the customary 
caution of his class, was pledging himself to 
follow an unknown teacher whithersoever he 
might go. Something of nobility there was in 
that, no doubt, but two elements of misunder- 
standing were also present which Jesus wished 


to correct. 


1. Jesus declared for this man, and beyond 
him for all men, what kind of cause it is which 
He had proposed to make His own. Luke is 
probably right in setting this incident later In 
our Lord’s career than Matthew does, for it 
suggests the mood of the period when ay omen 
had brought sadness to His spirit. “I 
parables,’ He said in these later days, ‘ that 
hearing they may not understand.’ Originally 
the purpose had been different, for He sought 
by parable to make His message not only 
simple but delightful, that thus their attention 
might be arrested from the first. But He 
missed His mark; and, as the end drew on, 
He was driven to confess that what He had 
done to make His meaning clear had only 
served to bewilder and perplex. That is the 
mood of the text. You wish to jom My cause ? 
Well, I shall tell you what kind of cause it is. 
Every creature of God’s making finds its nook 
somewhere, even creatures which men count 
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noxious; but for Me and Mine there is no 
place, not a hole im the hillside, not a branch 


tree. It ought not to be needful to 
explain that, Jesus said that, He was not 


thimking of His happy nights under the stars ; 
He meant that He *a religious outlaw,’ 
wherever He came, and driven on 
by men who felt His presence a disturbance. 

id not know how to classify Him, and 
is always an annoyance to men whom 
was a teacher of religion 
who was not religious as they understand the 


for example, He could not 
aequiesce in the forms and conventions which 
men accepted. Anna and Simeon and 
their pious successors were not shocked by 


corner and smilingly went home again with 
happy thoughts of God. But this youth from 
Nazareth found everything provided for within 
the walls except the chance of meeting God, 
and His voice rang out in loud protest at that 
tremendous omission. In the synagogues, 
again, there was an established rule as to how 
matters should be ordered—prayer and praise, 
ing and some word of exhortation, and it 
exactly fitted most of those who came; but, as 
they pored over the pages of the Old Testament, 
this man startled them by saying, “ Ye search 
Scriptures because in them ye think that 
life, and ye will not come 
may have life,’ as if to say 
tradition of worship did not 
So there was no place in 
for Him, and peace- 
looked askance at One whose 
lew of religion was different from that 
learned. 
a religious outlaw, and no one 
sleep at night would have liked 
in his quarter. He had not come 
but a sword, and wherever He 
id, there was likely to be division. 
a principle of unsettlement; and 
lawyer, reverent of all that is fixed, 
moving always amongst precedents, you say 
_ that you will follow whithersoever I go. You 
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do not know what you are undertaking ! 
Tf Clement of Alexandria, of the second 
century, who was of a cultivated pagan family, 


described his step from paganism into the 
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Christian Church as taking ‘the noble risk of 
a desertion unto God.’ It needs only a little 
imagination to understand some of the pathos 
and heroism in the experience so modestly 
expressed. To break away from the safety 
and security of old ways, snapping tender ties 
of kinship and friendship, was ‘ desertion’ 
that meant pain and loss. Only the courage of 
a great faith, venturing from the known and 
the usual, could have induced him to take 
“the noble risk.’ 1 

Jesus wished this man to realize that in 
Him men have to do with a new thing, and 
that if they took a scrap of the new to patch 
the old where it had grown ragged, they would 
have nothing but disappointment. There 
must be an entirely new garment, said Jesus, 
an altered plan and scheme of existence ; 
and unless you are willing to go with Him on 
that understanding you will never stick by 
Him to the end. It is easy to join the Christian 
society, but to be a Christian is a different 
matter. The moral standards of Jesus are not 
those which govern the Christian society, and 
the religion of Jesus is not merely the religion 
of the Church of Jesus. The religion of the 
Church has always something of the nature 
of compromise ; it is an endeavour to secure 
that the Son of man shall have where to lay 
His head. Ecclesiastes, with his precept, 
‘Be not righteous overmuch, has come to 
edit parts of the New Testament; and the 
Church is fairly at home in the world. But it is 
not less true that a Christian in the great sense 
is still a man of whom many are impatient. 
He is living for big things, and the host of 
those who are content with small thi are 
restive and uncomfortable in his society, since 
they suspect that inwardly he condemns 
them. His motives are sure to be misunder- 
stood, and his mistakes magnified. His nobility 
will be smiled away as quixotism, his aloofness 
from what is doubtful as pharisaism, his 
patience with the bad as ignorance of the world. 
If, as is most likely, Christ’s servant holds to 
his way, he may raise a clamour against himself, 
as His master did, and be counted not more 
but less religious than his neighbours. 

The Church is possessed by a morality which 
is essentially selfish and worldly; there is a 
religion of church-going and pious phrases and 
forms, which makes no demands on those who 

1 Hugh Black, The Adventure of being Man, 59. 
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hold to it. It is easy to find where to lay one’s 
head ; the shame is that so few of us ever dream 
that it might be difficult. But Jesus knew it, and 
He would like us all, for our own good, to know 
it. For His religion is the religion of the new 
covenant. When He found people trying to 
keep the fresh emotion and the fresh joy in 
the forms of the old convention, He compared 
them to a stingy peasant who puts the raw, 
new wine into an old, stiffened skin. It is old, 
but it will do, and it saves expense. But does 
it? said Jesus, and He pointed to the torn 
skin and the spilt wine for an answer. That 
way of yours for keeping religion at the mini- 
mum of trouble is an excellent plan for losing 
both old and new. 


2. The second element of misunderstanding 
lies here. A man may be entirely sincere in 
the temper in which he approaches the Lord, 
and yet he may be unduly aware of the worth 
of what he is bringing. This man was a lawyer, 
a man of position and education, and in throw- 
ing in his lot with this group of peasants and 
fishermen he felt that he had a contribution 
to bring, and that the young community would 
be enriched by his presence. 

There is no commoner attitude, and it is the 
beginning of all kinds of difficulties in the 
Church. People wish to be taken at their own 
valuation. If they are well off they expect 
notice; if they have done work they expect 
to be thanked for it; if they are clever or 
educated, they ask that the preaching should 
be adapted to their taste; and, unfortunately, 
the Church has often justified that attitude, 
and has given men a place for no higher reason 
than a worldly one. 

4 Faber says of his own Roman communion, 
“How many are thought to be invaluable men 
and pillars of the Church, not because they are 
supernatural men and in God’s secrets, but 
because they have the world’s ear and represent 
its influential classes ! ’ 

In this answer of our Lord we hear a note of 
jealousy for the character of the Church which 
He was founding. It was not, in His eyes, a 
stronger or more reputable thing because of 
the accession of one or of fifty scribes. It is not 
stronger if great men come, or weaker if they 
stand aside, for it derives its strength from a 
deeper source. Jesus, knowing how men have 
always run after names, and rank, and education, 


and knowing just how much these things are 
worth, was jealous for His Church. Dark days 
of ambiguous policy lay before it, and times 
in which its character as a spiritual institution 
was like to disappear ; at least, He was resolved 
that it should start clear, resting simply upon 
truth and God. 

This gospel of Jesus Christ, in its pureness, 
is a thing suspected, unwelcome, heretical. 
“We know,’ said the Roman Jews to Paul— 
‘we know concerning this sect that everywhere 
it is spoken against,’ and that is likely to be 
still its destiny. But, being such, it is an 
infinitely strong and _ self-sufficing thing. 
It asks no countenance from men, it is dis- 
couraged by no frowns of authority, it makes 
suit for no fostering care, but takes its own way 
helped by unseen supplies. ‘His wisdom,’ 
says James Strachan, ‘needs no supplement 
from our compliance. All tricks of policy, all 
compromises with error, all silence through 
fear of consequence, so far from assisting God, 
are hindrances which He has to overcome 
before He can help and save us.’ That is how 
Jesus thought of His Church, and it is only 
men who are willing to come in on these terms 
whom He even wishes on His side. 


The Imperative of Jesus 


Matt. viii. 21, 22.—‘* And another of his disciples said 
unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; and let the dead 
bury their dead.’ 


1. In this particular saying of our Lord, as it 
stands and as it strikes us on a first reading, 
there is a something which, had the words 
been spoken by another, we should have 
pronounced harsh and indeed inhuman. ‘ Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father’ 
‘Follow me; and let the dead bury their 
dead.’ 

Of course there are those who will say, 
‘There are the words of Jesus: you must take 
them or leave them!’ There are those who 
will even say that we do wrong to try to under- 
stand words spoken by our Lord in any sense 
beyond the obvious one. And there is 
something quite just in that. We must take 
care not to try to bring truth down to our 
level, but rather to raise ourselves to the level 
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of truth, and give ourselves no rest until we 
are there. But this is not to say that we are 
not to try to understand words of Jesus which 
seem to conflict with some deep and elementary 
principle or human piety. If, on a first reading, 
those words seem to us harsh, if they seem to 
open the door to a certain unfeelingness and 
cruelty, we are bound out of regard even to 
the moral majesty of Jesus so to grasp His 
intention that we shall acknowledge with our 
whole being—with our heart and mind alike 
—that even in this strange utterance He is 
worthy of Himself and is asking of us something 
which, far from being contrary to man’s higher 
nature, is indeed its consecration and its crown. 


2. Taking this incident as we have it, then, 
and not trying in any way to soften the apparent 
harshness of our Lord’s words, it is possible 
for us to justify that harshness. 

We are well aware that a situation may 
arise in which the language used here by our 
Lord—abrupt and unrelenting as it is—is 
the only language that is possible. There 
may be something impending so grave, and, 
should it come to pass, so irretrievable that any 
] is to be approved, however fierce 
and unbending, which has the effect of arousing 
a dull mind to the approaching peril. And we 
know that there are circumstances in which 
even the dearest human and natural duties 
must wait, or for the time being be abandoned, 
so that a man may rush to his place to defend 
some larger interest—the safety of his country, 
for example, or the life of another human 
being which he perceives to be threatened. 
We should none of us justify or excuse a man 
allowing a child to drown or to be ill-treated 
by a ruffian, on the ground that the man was 
in an honest hurry, or was even on the way 
to his father’s funeral. Even we should say 
that in this world there are moments in which 
something may leap up in front of a man and 
to that he must attend or fall into contempt. 
And if the words of Jesus in this place serve 
to remind us all that there are calls, demands, 
duties which may suddenly register themselves 
in a man’s conscience, and that to these he 
must pay heed even if for the time or for ever 
he has to neglect home and kindred—it was 
well that these words were spoken. 

4 Dr E. Stanley Jones tells us that his 
decision to accept the call to the mission-field 
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was a crushing blow to his mother. ‘I saw by 
her letters,’ he writes, ‘that she was pining 
away, and I received the dreaded telegram 
from my doctor-brother : “ Come home, mother 
dying.” I sat in the train to go on the long 
journey, and the Accuser seemed to sit beside 
me: “ Now, this is your call to the mission- 
field—you’ve killed your mother.’ Then my 
struggle began: Would I bend to her will ? 
If so, she would live. Would I go on with the 
fulfilment of what seemed God’s will for me ? 
If so, she would die. I loved her more than I 
loved life, and yet I seemed to be killing her. 
She was just alive when I arrived, had been 
twice reported dead, so low had she sunk. 
What was the matter? My brother said he 
did not know—she was just refusing to live 
and was dying. But I knew. And I also knew 
which way I should have to take, whether 
mother died or lived. It was the hardest thing 
I ever told God, but I told Him. When I 
made the decision to follow at any cost, to the 
amazement of everyone God raised up my 
mother. Not only brought her back to physical 
life, but brought her into a new spiritual life 
and outlook.’ 

Of course, the severity of Jesus here would 
be very happily explained, for it would be 
explained away, if the man to whom our Lord 
spoke with such sharpness was at that moment 
simply a fraud. If he was trying to deceive 
Jesus, and to deceive himself, giving as a reason 
what he himself knew was only an excuse, in 
that case no words could be too severe. If he 
was at heart and bottom a good man, or if 
he ever became a good man, he would thank 
Jesus later on for having pulled him up so 
suddenly and for having compelled him to 
look at himself in such a faithful mirror. 


3. Still, when all is said, it is a relief to us 
to believe that what we have been calling a 
certain harshness in this reply of our Lord can 
be explained. The fact is, this man’s father 
was not dead. Perhaps he lived for many a 
year after this story. Perhaps he had time 
himself to become a Christian before he died, 
in which case he would many a time rally his 
son on this story. But certainly, the fact is 
he was not at this time dead. And so, we may 
banish from our minds all sad pictures of an 
old man lying unburied, and his son, his only 
son perhaps, his eldest son certainly, not being 
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allowed by Jesus to go home for a day to see 
his body laid to rest. 

When the disciple asked leave ‘to go home 
and bury his father,’ he was making use of a 
phrase which everybody in his day who spoke 
his language immediately understood. He 
meant simply ‘ Master, my father is still alive : 
and, as Thou knowest, it is my duty as his son 
to stand by him, to see him out of life. Thou 
knowest the law of Moses, and the sacred 
habits of our people. Thou rememberest how 
it comforted Jacob as an old man to know that 
it would be the hands of his own son which 
would lower his body to the grave. That is 
my position. I have a father. I do not say 
he is at this moment dying, still less do I say 
that he is dead and unburied ; but one day he 
will die. And so, Lord, I feel that I am not 
free to go about with Thee until my father is 
in fact dead.’ 

4] A missionary in Syria relates that an 
intelligent and rich young Turk, whom he 
advised at the close of his education to make a 
tour to Hurope, answered: ‘I must first bury 
my father.’ As that father had hitherto been 
in the enjoyment of good health, the missionary 
expressed surprise at the intelligence of his 
death. But the young man explained that 
he only meant that one must before all things 
devote himself to the duties which he owes to 
his relatives.+ 

To this plea our Lord replied in effect: 
You have a chance, and your chance is—now. 
If a man is ever going to be a great man, or a 
good man, he must begin to be that very thing 
here and now. And as for your father, the 
greatest honour you can do him is by so living 
now that he will be proud he begat you. 

It may be that through all eternity forces 
have been working towards this very point, 
this diamond-point in human history when 
you should stand before Me, feeling the call of 
something within you about which you do not 
know much except this: that it seems to you 
to be true, fine, great, difficult—in fact the very 
thing you came into life for. There you stand, 
poised between two careers; at the cross- 
roads ; and your next step is going to lead on a 
step still further in the same direction, and 
that to another and another until the end. 

You are now arrived at that keen edge of 
personal feeling where, for the first time, a 

1 Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 70. 
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man deals with God and his own soul. I 
congratulate you on having reached your own 
great hour. For myself I see only one way to 
make your great hour great indeed. There is 
through this life of ours a high road and there 
is a low road. I plead with you to obey your 
spirit’s highest impulse. Follow Me. As 
for your old father, have no fear. God, who 
has cared so much for you as to bring you 
towards this great moment, will see that your 
father shares in the blessedness that is offering 
itself to you. 

Wherefore, arise and shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. 


The Creative Minorities 
Matt. viii. 22.—‘ Follow me.” 


Ir ever there were a defeatist slogan, surely it 
was this one. Admitted that Jesus was only 
at the outset of His ministry ; admitted that 
His cry was backed up by all the power and 
influence of a young idealist, whose character 
was wonderful and magnificent and unique ;. 
none the less, one moment’s thought would 
suffice to show its utter madness. The battle- 
cry was uttered by a village workman in an 
insignificant, remote, subjugated Roman pro- 
vince. It challenged every system of law in 
the world—the political law, the religious law, 
the moral law. It had no men of might on its 
side. He who uttered it was an unknown 
carpenter. They who heard it were men and 
women of the humblest working-class type— 
boatmen, ploughmen, peasants, shepherds, 
housewives, and profligates. If they responded 
to the call en masse, doubled the number so 
gained, trebled them, quadrupled them—a 
single Roman cohort would have sufficed to 
disperse them utterly and hopelessly. 


1. The battle-cry of faith has always been 
raised by, or in the presence of, an apparently 
impotent minority. What men believe is so 
often what their parents, their class, their 
nation believe. It is only a small number in 
each age who, venturing out upon the raft of a 
personal faith, have found in their faith their 
life, and cried: ‘I live—yet not I, Christ 
liveth in me.’ 
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It is remarkable how we worship size in 
Nature and politics and religion. Yet size has 
never been the really influential element in 
human life. One of the most arresting state- 
ments recently made by a public man was 
made by Professor Einstein when he said that 
if two per cent. of our population should take 
a personal, resolute stand against the sanction 
and support of another war, that would end 
war. And he is right: for it is the minorities 
which always win. ‘ Posterity!’ cried John 
Adams, ‘you will never know how much it 
cost the present generation to preserve your 
freedom. I hope you will make good use of it. 
If you do not, I shall repent it in heaven that I 
ever took half the pains to preserve it.’ Such 
is the situation with every gain humanity ever 
made. It was the two per cent. who fought 
for freedom of worship, freedom of the slaves, 
for popular education, for freedom of scientific 
research, against the majority. One of the 
greatest teachings of history is: distrust mass 
opinion; turn to the few who are standing 
out against it. 

The story of mankind is full of amazing 
examples of this truth. What made a Grenfell, 
a Schweitzer, a Livingstone, a Wilberforce, a 
Thring, a Paton, but that ? All of them were 
prepared to live a good ordinary life full of 
zest and pleasure. But they heard the call: 
‘Follow me and I will make you’—and what 
did He not make them? They had their zest 
and their pleasure ; but their life, because not 
given to self-pleasing, was not ordinary; it 
had that extraordinary quality which comes 
to men whose lives have ceased to be ego- 
centric and have become Christo-centric. 

Because the majority rules to-day is the 
last possible reason why it should rule always. 
If you wish to be progressive, you will have to 
start your progress in a minority of one some- 
where—no truth in life is more assured than 
that. Apply the magnet of truth to any age, 
any era, any civilization; you will find that 
the hope of that age is in its intelligent, thinking, 
active minorities. 

§| ‘A people should be judged,’ said Emerson, 
‘not by its majorities; but by its minorities.’ 
The still small voice speaking through the 
conscience of a man, bidding him choose obloquy 
and ostracism rather than conform, is, now and 
always, the hope of the race. 

1 Raymond B. Fosdick. 
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The scholarship of Montesquieu’s Considera- 
tuons on the Grandeur and the Decadence of 
the Romans has long been left far behind ; but 
the luminous, broad, deliberate consideration 
of the causes, why Rome, which had been so 
mighty, fell so utterly, is as valuable to-day 
as it ever was. And the great Frenchman 
comes step by step and slowly to his conclusion 
that Rome smashed because of her inconsiderate 
and thoughtless acceptance of the majorities 
principle; she produced opulent patricians, 
but she did not produce the kind of individual 
citizen who could bring fresh thought and life 
to the Empire. 

To-day there is another great empire of 
which we are members—the great British 
commonwealth of nations. And to each of us 
do the words spoken by one of our poets 
laureate come with significance : 


You, you, if you shall fail to understand 
What England is, and what her all in all, 

On you will come the curse of all the land 
Should this old England fall. 


But England will not fall so long as it breeds 
citizens who bring thought and creative life 
to its assistance. 

4] Just over one hundred years ago there 
was born an Englishman, Hudson Taylor, 
whose greatest saying was that God’s work 
contained three stages: (1) Impossible! 
(2) Difficult! (3) Done! Hudson Taylor 
started the China Inland Mission in 1865, ‘ to 
plant the standard of the Cross in the eleven 
provinces of China not yet occupied, and in 
Chinese Tartary.’ Amid incredible difficulties 
that mission slowly grew. ‘To-day the mission 
he began has 1300 missionaries at work in 
practically every province, all in unknown 
places in China, and over five million pounds 
has been spent by it without one single appeal 
for funds. ‘You must be conscious of the 
wonderful way God has prospered you in the 
C.I.M.’ some one remarked to Taylor one 
day. ‘I do not look at it that way,’ was his 
answer. ‘I sometimes think that God must 
have been looking for some one small enough 
and weak enough for Him to use, so that all 
the glory might be His, and that He found me.’ 


2. When one thinks of the causes that are 
on our hearts to-day—peace rather than war, 
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industrial welfare rather than this desperate 
situation we are in, better education for the 
nation’s children, or whatever it may be, 
we should welcome the good news that we do 
not have to wait for the majority. Wherever 
a true idea is born and a creative minority 
rallies round it, there is the beginning of victory. 
That is encouraging and it is true. It is not, 
however, a truth to go to sleep on. We Chris- 
tians were intended to be that minority. We 
were to be the salt of the earth, said Jesus. 
We were to be the light of the world. We were 
to be the leaven in the lump of therace. There is 
no possibility of misunderstanding His meaning. 
When a man becomes a real Christian he is 
supposed to move over into that small, creative, 
sacrificial minority seized upon by visions of a 
better world and standing for them until they 
shall permeate mankind with their truth. 

§, An elderly man who had spent much 
spare time for many years in pressing for a 
certain reform, believing that it would benefit 
humanity, was being jeered at by the crowd, 
by the majority, for the apparent failure of all 
his labour. 

“How much nearer is your Utopia,’ cried 
one critic, ‘for all your fifty years of pas- 
sionate advocacy ? ’ 

‘Exactly fifty years, sir,’ was the reply, 
spoken with a smile of confidence and courtesy. 

Of course, the fact that a man happens to 
be a member of a minority is no guarantee 
that heis right. There are all sorts of minorities, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and not simply 
every saving idea but every foolish fad can be 
a minority. The fact, however, argues not 
against but for our plea. Just because to-day 
there are so many uninformed, irresponsible, 
even violent minorities, let the forward-looking 
and responsible citizens the more assume their 
obligations ! 

Following the Teacher of Galilee, a man 
finds a new power and a new glory in all he 
does. Faced with a big job, an impossible 
job, he finds the impossible changes into the 
difficult, and the difficult into the done, the 
accomplished, the finished work for which his 
life was intended. To his own amazement, 
as much as that of all who know him, he 
exults: ‘I, muddle-headed, blundering I, 
am more than conqueror over this riddle of 
existence through Him that hath loved me.’ 

1H. R. L. Sheppard, Some of My Religion, 85. 
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Stand then in His great might, 
With all His strength endued ; 
But take, to arm you for the fight, 

The panoply of God ; 


That, having all things done, 
And all your conflicts passed, 

Ye may o’ercome through Christ alone, 
And stand entire at last. 


The Conquest of Fear 


Matt. viii. 26.—‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith.’ 


1. Fear is a malady that affects us all. It 
takes many forms. Some are afraid of life ; 
others of sickness, of the future, of death, of 
misfortune. And many of us are afraid of 
each other. The forced smile, and the quick 
burst of laughter, conceal it and reveal it both 
at once. It is not only individuals who feel 
fear. Perhaps there has never been a time in 
the history of the world when so many com- 
munities have been haunted by fear as there 
are at the present time. Thousands of people 
are looking up to the skies dreading the death 
which may be rained down upon them. There 
is fear in the homes of multitudes of persecuted 
people who know not what the morrow may 
bring forth. And we in our own land are not 
free from this fear. There is fear, not so much 
for ourselves as individuals but for those whom 
we love, and for our country. 

It is true that fear is an instinct and a useful 
one. It is a danger signal, a warning to us to 
be on the alert. But it is another matter when 
fear comes to dominate our life so that it keeps 
us from living with a quiet mind. The victory 
of Christ in the Early Church was in large 
part a victory over fear. It was the boldness 
of the disciples which so struck the authorities 
that they ‘took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus.’ For one of His out- 
standing qualities was His absolute fearlessness. 
Even facing the Cross He had no trace of fear. 


2. Why are we fearful? There are many 
answers. The chief of them is our lack of 
faith in God. The great antidote to fear is 
not courage; it is faith. Those who in this 
modern age have helped their fellows to get 
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rid of God know not what they do. Mr Priestley 
tells us that the world in which many people 
live to-day is one from which the gods have 
been banished, but not the devils. Crushing 
economic forces devastate the lives of millions. 
Hate and suspicion in such a close-knit world 
as this are full of danger to us all. Without 
God we are bound to be afraid. Without Him 
to give us trust and hope we cannot live with 
a quiet heart in the world we have created. 
There is only one way to cast out fear. It is 
to know God in Jesus Christ. 

{| In his early days Kagawa, the Japanese 
leader, was a prey to melancholy fear. But 
he was led to Christ, and through Him found 
God. He read and re-read the beautiful 
picture of the Father who clothes the lilies 
and meets the simplest need of the birds of 
the sky. The windows were opened, and God 
shone through in a real experience that banished 
the shadows. 

But that raises a problem. How is it that 
there are people who profess to believe in God, 
and in His love and care, and yet are often 
anxious and afraid? They cannot stand in 
the face of life and say, ‘The Lord is my light 
and my salvation, whom shall I fear?’ They 
have never reached, through their faith, that 
conquest of fear which Christ coveted for His 
disciples, and which His gospel opens up. 

The answer is found by going a little deeper, 
and asking what it means to have confidence 
in God. Does it mean a belief that God will 
keep us physically safe from harm, that He 
will step in to prevent us being overtaken by 
calamity from without? That is what many 

ple imagine is meant by confidence in God. 
They believe that somehow God takes special 
care of the bodies or of the businesses of those 
who trust Hi The facts of life are against 
this easy creed. Many people have trusted 
God in that sense, and the very thing they are 
afraid of has happened. Then there arises an 
uneasy feeling in their hearts, even while 
they profess to believe, that somehow their 
faith does not rest on very solid foundations. 
In a book of essays by a well-known writer 
there is a suggestion of this uneasiness. He is 
s of building our lives on something 
outside of ourselves, and he names one or two 
of the things to which people cling in a changeful 
world. ‘You can build your life around a 
friend,’ he says, ‘ but that has its disadvantages, 
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because friends die. Or you can build your 
life around humanity, but there again people 
are too ungrateful. Or you can build your life 
around God, but then,’ he goes on, ‘ God, too, 
disappoints.’ 

“God, too, disappoints.’ Is not that the 
unspoken thought which is at the bottom of 
many minds, though they would not give it 
utterance for a moment? They have trusted 
Him, and they have not found that He has 
done for them what they expected in the way 
of saving their life from the things they feared. 
And so their faith, although they still hold it, 
brings them no real confidence in the face of a 
storm-threatened world. 

Now, of course, the reason of this instability 
is a wrong conception of what God is seeking 
to do for us. We imagine He is concerned 
with our comfort, when the real truth is that 
He is not out for anything so small. We 
imagine He is seeking to shield our bodies, 
when the very earth we dwell on, by the very 
make of it, is a place of earthquakes and tem- 
pests and other catastrophic things. The truth 
is, that God’s great concern is not for our 
comfort, but for our character; not for our 
physical immunity, but for our moral purity ; 
not for our freedom from danger, but for our 
freedom from the poison of evil, poison which 
in its true nature is of the heart. He is seeking 
to make us what His children ought to be— 
kind, pure, loving, strong to meet evil and 
overcome it, compassionate to serve others 
with a, sympathy which can only flow from 
some wound in our own hearts. He is seeking 
to make us, in short, the kind of people who 
will be like Jesus Christ. And He has put us 
in a world where nothing really evil can happen 
to us except by our own consent, nothing can 
damage our spirit, nothing degrade our man- 
hood or womanhood ; and where, on the other 
hand, everything that happens, if we keep in 
touch with Him, open to the reach and guiding 
of His hand, will work for our good, and help 
us to be what He can make us by no other 
tools than these. 

4] Dr Edward Wilson, who died with Scott 
in the Antarctic, declared: ‘This I know is 
God’s own truth, that pain and troubles and 
trials and sorrows and disappointments are 
either one thing or another. To all who love 
God they are love tokens from Him. To all 
who do not love God and do not want to love 
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Him they are merely a nuisance. Every single 
pain that we feel is known to God because it 
is the most loving touch of His hand.’ 


3. But it may be that we fear because our 
faith has not been proved and tested. We have 
never really trusted God. We have never put 
our lives into His hands and found His strong, 
sure guiding. The child who is learning to 
swim finds it hard to believe that the sea will 
bear him up. It feels so unsubstantial. He 
cannot at first trust himself to it. He struggles 
to keep himself afloat and sinks. But when 
at last he lets himself go in confidence, he finds 
that it bears him up. 

Some of us need this kind of experience. We 
need to make some definite step in trust. Is 
there something about which we are afraid ? 
Perhaps it is our business that gives us anxiety. 
Perhaps we fear the future. It may be we are 
worried about some one we love. Have we 
ever made a definite act of trust and put the 
object of our care into God’s hands? If we 
do, we shall find that the ocean of His love is 
a reality. We shall discover that He can bear 
us up. The way out of fear is by a definite 
act that leaves to God’s care the burden that 
breaks us down, and seeks only His Kingdom. 
There we shall find that the things of which 
-we are afraid sink into impotence. Into our 
hearts there will come the peace that passeth 
understanding. 


“Why do ye fear, O ye of little faith 2?’ 

Hear what He saith, 

My soul, and at His feet 

Spread all thy care, thy hope, thy faith, thy 
love. 

Why all this anxious care? it is not meet. 

Though billows overshadow, and above 

The storm clouds drift, 

And all the voices of the storm of sin 

Thunder unceasingly without, within, 

They shall not overwhelm me. Thou shalt 
save, 

As once upon that Galilean wave. 

I hope in Thee, my Saviour—mine Thy Will; 

Say, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 1 


1§. B. Macleod, Poems of Love and War, 61. 
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The Restfulness of Christ 


Matt. viii. 26.—‘ Then he arose, and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a great calm.’ 


1. THERE are some people whom we meet with 
as we journey who impress us with a sense of 
restfulness. They are not necessarily brilliant, 
nor have they any striking or unusual gifts: all 
we feel is that in their company there is a 
pleasant atmosphere of restfulness. We are all 
tempted to strain after effect sometimes, but in 
the presence of these people. we do not think of 
that. There is no effort to keep up conversation. 
We are not ashamed even of being silent. Like 
a breath of evening after the garish day, when 
coolness and quiet have followed on the sunshine, 
such natures, often we know not how, enwrap 
us with a sense of rest. 

Now no one can reasonably doubt that Jesus 
was pre-eminently restful. One of the first 
invitations which He gave was this: ‘Come 
unto me and I will give you rest.’ One of the 
last promises before the Cross was this: ‘My 
peace I give unto you.’ And though there are 
depths in the peace of Jesus Christ that reach 
to the deepest abysses of the soul, yet the 
words would have been little else than mockery 
had the Christ not been wonderfully restful. 
Take a word like that of the Apostle Paul : 
“The Lord of peace give you peace alway.’ 
Down to the depths of the sin-pardoned soul 
you are still in the province of the benediction. 
But there never could have been that benedic- 
tion unless the Lord whom the Church loved and 
worshipped had impressed every one who ever 
met Him with the feeling of an infinitude of 
rest. 

If men realized this fact it would constitute a 
new appeal for Christ. What we need in modern 
society to-day is just the shadow and the space 
of rest, for the times are a little fevered and the 
pulse is not beating steadily like our fathers’. 
The strenuous life is being overdone. It is a 
little too strenuous to be strong. It is issuing, 
not in the dignity of manhood, but in the hustle 
of the modern market. 

4] D. L. Moody used to tell a story of a little 
child who was tossing and fretting in some 
childish fever. Its mother sang to it and told it 
stories, but the little child tossed and was fret- 
ful still, And then the mother stooped down 
without a word and gathered her little daughter 
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in her arms, whereon the child, in an infinite 


content, said: ‘Ah, mother, that’s what I 
wanted.’ 

It is just here that, out of the mist of ages, 
there steps the figure of the Man of Nazareth. 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest ’—it is 
the message of Jesus for to-day. Yet the con- 
tinual wonder about Christ is this, that in every 
part and power of His being He was intensely 
and unceasingly alive with a vitality which puts 
us all to shame. Let a woman touch Him in 
the throng— who touched me?’ Let Him see 
a crowd, and He is ‘moved with compassion.’ 
Let Him be baited by the subtlest doctors, and 
He fences and parries with superb resource. In 
body and spirit, in will, emotion, intellect, 
Christ was so flooded with the tides of life that 
when He cried to men, ‘ I am the Life,’ they felt 
in a moment that the word was true. Yet, 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest.’ That 
is the abiding mystery of Christliness. That is 
the secret we are hungering for to-day—how to 
engraft the strenuous on the restful. And we 
may laboriously search the ages, and all the 
ideals and visions of the ages, and never find 
these so perfectly combined as in the historic 
personality of Jesus. 


2. Now, when we study the life of Jesus Christ, 
we light on one or two sources of this restfulness. 

(1) It was the restfulness of balance.—John in 
the Book of Revelation has a vision of the heay- 
enly Jerusalem; and, as he surveys its form, 
he sees that the length and the breadth and 
the height of it are equal. It was symmetrical 
in every measurement—perfectly balanced in 
every dimension. No one can read the gospel 
and not remark that equipoise in Christ. It is 
not the usiast who is most like Christ, no 
matter how fiery his ardour be. It is not the 
man whose feelings are the tenderest. It is not 
the man who has a will of steel. Ethically that 
man is most like Christ who has so lived with 
Him under the love of God that every part and 
power of his being has opened out like a flower 
to the sun. That, then, is one of the sources of 
the restfulness of Christ. — 

(2) It was the restfulness of purpose—of steady 
and unalterable purpose. There is something 
river-like about the life of Christ, it is so resistless 
in its flow. Sorrows or joys could no more stop 
His course than the lights and shadows on the 
hills can stop the Clyde. And in this mighty 
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purpose, so deep and so Divine, there lies not a 
little of the secret of the unfailing restfulness of 
Christ. Why is it that young men are so rest- 
less ?. And why is there generally more repose 
as life advances ? It is not merely that the fires 
are cooling; it is that life is settling into a 
steadier aim. No longer do we beat at doors 
that will not open, no longer does every bypath 
suggest dreams ; we have found our work and 
we have strength to do it, and in that concentra- 
tion there is rest. Now in the life of Jesus 
Christ there is always the beat of underlying 
purpose. No life was so free or so happily spon- 
taneous. To call it cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined were mockery. Yet underneath its glad- 
ness and its reach, and all the splendour and 
riches of its liberty, there is a burning and 
dominating purpose, and in the bosom of that 
purpose is repose. Something to love, to fight 
for, and to live for, in the heat of the battle 
keeps a man at rest. And Jesus had the world 
to love and fight for, and the world’s redemption 
to achieve on Calvary. 

(3) It was the restfulness of trust.—Christ had 
repose because He trusted so. Faithlessness, 
even in the relationships of earth, is the lean and 
hungry mother of unrest. Let a husband dis- 
trust his wife, a wife her husband, and the peace 
of home is in its ashes. We charge this with 
being a restless age, and we lay the blame of 
that restlessness on love of pleasure; but we 
question if it be not lack of faith that is the true 
root of social instability. 

{In Galsworthy’s White Monkey the author 
is picturing this restless, purposeless existence. 
Fleur Forsyte wanted a life which began and 
ended nowhere. Every now and then she felt 
the weariness of her aimless, restless activity, 
but she did not know what was the reason. 
Over the mantel in the room of her cynical, 
worldly uncle was the Chinese masterpiece, a 
white monkey, with the rind of a sucked orange 
in its hand. That was life—seeing what you 
could get out of experience and throwing away 
the rind. And what Galsworthy is declaring is 
that to get peace instead of restlessness we must 
get religion ; we must have faith in God, must 
link up our lives with God. 

Faith is the great rebuke of boisterous winds 
when the ship is like to be swamped in angry 
waters. And the perfect restfulness of Jesus 
Christ, in a life of unceasing movement and 
demand, sprang from a trust in God that never 
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faltered even amid the 
Cross. 

§] Pastor Nieméller writes from his cell in the 
Moabit Prison in Berlin: ‘I would like to tell 
you that I am not only unbroken after six weeks 
of imprisonment, but am full of joy and grati- 
tude for God’s gracious guidance. . . . It is one 
.of our Lord’s unfathomable truths that His 
trust upholds our peace of mind in all situations 
of life. It really seems as though nothing at all 
had happened, precisely because everything has 
happened, everything that had to happen every- 
where. I am now resting in peace after the 
abundant turmoil of the last few years and am 
waiting, patient and full of confidence, if the 
Lord will again need me for service outside these 
walls. When and how? It is not for me to 
worry.’ 


bruisings of the 


The Disturbing Christ 


Matt. viii. 34.—‘ They besought him that he would de- 
part out of their coasts.’ 


THIs request was exactly the reverse of that 
which might naturally have been expected. 
What had Christ done to the Gadarenes that 
they should be anxious for Him to leave their 
neighbourhood ? The details of the story are 
not very clear to us, partly owing to slight varia- 
tions in the records of the different Evangelists, 
partly owing to the difficulty felt by a modern 
mind in thoroughly grasping the beliefs that 
were commonly held by the Jews on the subject 
of human madness and possession by evil spirits. 
But it is plain, in substance, that Christ had 
delivered the country from the fear of one (or, 
perhaps, of more than one) dangerous madman, 
who had been the terror of the whole vicinity, 
and on whose fury His Divine Presence hadacted 
like a charm. He had done a real service to the 
people, and ought, one would have supposed, 
to have received the warm welcome due to a 
public benefactor. Why was it otherwise ? 


1. Unquestionably the reason given by St 
Luke lies at the basis of the Gadarenes’ strange 
request : ‘ They were holden with a great fear.’ 
If we were to get into a ‘ time machine,’ such 
as Mr H. G. Wells supplies, and journey back 
to their day, we should find a wild and barbarous 
race of men, scarcely touched with even a veneer 
of civilization. Like all such isolated clans, 
they had one great principle of conduct—tradi- 
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tion. What had been, was; what they had 
learnt from the words and precepts of their 
fathers, that was their life, no more no less. 
Their relations with the outside world were few : 
the Roman tax collector, on whose arrival they 
would probably betake themselves to the hills, 
and a little trading with the lakeside towns were 
the principal ones. On this particular day we 
would find them in some commotion. Here was 
a stranger accompanied by some friends making 
a perfectly purposeless promenade in their 
territories. But for the stern rule of Rome, 
which weighed on them as hardly as it did on 
our own barbarous ancestors in this country, the 
entire party would most likely have been 
murdered. But the stranger was more than a 
casual promenader: He was a wonder worker. 
During His walk He had met one of whom they 
all stood in considerable fear. Many a time they 
had barricaded the doors of their little cabins 
and huts, when they had heard at night the 
ravings of a maniac whom they had found it 
impossible to restrain. They had fastened him 
up many a time, but their fetters had been 
broken like small cords. This naked lunatic — 
they now saw sitting, clothed, in his seven 
senses, peaceful, harmless. Here was one in the 
midst of these primitive folk who held sway 
over the occult and mysterious powers which 
ever haunt the dim recesses of human nature. 
Their wonder becomes fear and their fear terror. 
They beseech Him to go away from them. 

There are still those who are asking Christ to 
leave them in peace, and at any rate to keep 
at a respectable distance from them. Like the _ 
Gadarenes, they dread Him, they fear His 
power and His influence, and still more what 
they imagine to be His claims upon them. If 
any of us are keeping our lives, or any part of 
them, closed to Christ, is not this the reason 
why we do it—because we are afraid of Him ? 
Like these old clansmen, we do not understand 
Him. He seems to us to be a spirit of dis- 
turbance, an upsetter of tradition; He does not 
fit into our ‘system.’ Our tradition tells us: 
Avoid all excess; keep a big reserve about you 
when religion is in question ; live as you have 
always lived; live by what you see. And we 
consider Him as an upsetter of reserve and 
custom and our normal habit of living. We ask 
Him to depart from us and to keep at any rate 
on the farther side of the lake, at a considerable 
distance. 
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q ‘ I have always liked,’ says Professor Rufus 
Jones,1‘ the story of the boy in the primer class 
who was told by his teacher at the beginning of 
his education to say A as she pointed to the 
letter. “I am not going to say A,” the boy 
replied, “ for if I say A, you will want me to go 
on and say B!”’ He dimly foresaw the drag of 
the whole alphabetic system which would even- 
tually carry him irresistibly on to Z, and with 
precocious wisdom he announced his declara- 
tion of independence before the remoter com- 
plications emerge.’ 


2. The motive of self-interest also enters into 
this request of the Gadarenes. Men speedily 
become energetic where their property is con- 
cerned; there is little difficulty in rousing 
popular feeling where men’s possessions are at 
stake. It is sometimes said that the nearest way 
to a mother’s heart is through her child. But 
there is a directer way to some hearts, and that 
is through their pockets. And the loss of this 
herd of swine (a large one it may be) rouses the 
whole district to the highest pitch of excitement 

concern. 

Society as an organized fabric can scarcely be 
maintained without some care for possessions. 
Utter unconcern for property would probably 
create more evils than it cured. But it is not 
a healthy symptom to find a greater concern 
where money is involved than where great 
principles are at stake. It is not well that men 
should follow the fluctuations of the money 
market or the Stock Exchange with a deeper 
* interest than they do the progress of the King- 

dom of God in their own hearts or in the world 

around. There is something wrong if we are 
more distressed at loss of money than at the 
loss of truth or righteousness. The Master we 
profess to serve taught us that ‘ the life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment.’ All 
possessions He declared to be capable of being 
stolen by the thief, or corrupted by the moth 
and rust; whilst the treasures in the heavens, 
and that is only another name for the character 
which is vital to us, would never fail. 

_ We have read history to little purpose if we 

have not observed how constantly great 

nations are exposed to the temptation of allow- 
ing self-interest to usurp the place of principle, 
and to become their solitary beacon and guiding 
star; how often the political world rings with 

1 The Trail of Life in the Middle Years. 
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the cry of the Gadarene swine-herds— national 
advantage rather than truth and right!’ In the 
eyes of a Christian, however, an honourable 
nation is just as much bound as an honourable 
man to act upon the principles of truth and 
justice and self-sacrifice. It may seem foolish 
to an enterprising age to speak of self-sacrifice 
in connection with national policy ; and yet it is 
historically certain that on nothing more than 
on its power of self-sacrifice the true nobility of 
a people rests. , 

4] Among the cities that have enriched the 
world two stand out above all the rest—Jeru- 
salem and Athens; and of these the one pos- 
sessed no empire and the other but a small one. 
Neither of them would compare for a moment, 
in wealth or trade or territory, with even an 
insignificant modern state; yet they remain 
greatest among the great and highest among the 
high, because one of them gave the world a soul 
and the other gave it a mind. 


3. It is worthy of notice that Christ, thus 
besought, at once departed. ‘ And he entered 
into a ship, and passed over, and came into his 
own city.’ There is no persuasion, no entreaty, 
no remonstrance. He quietly departs. What 
use was there in arguing with men who rated 
swine above a man—animal loss above human 
gain? And Christ will not force or attempt to 
force the door that is barred against Him by self- 
interest. What use is there in arguing or per- 
suading concerning a Kingdom which is not 
meat or drink with those who think that the 
chief end of life is to get these in abundance ? 
What use is there in speaking of the invisible to 
men who only see that which is visible to the 
senses ? Men must have some sense of a King- 
dom within before Christ can be heard. And if 
we allow the visible to possess our hearts, if we 
persist in regarding life merely in the light of our 
possessions, then Christ will be forced from our 
presence. 


Rabbi, begone! Thy powers 

Bring loss to us and ours. 

Our ways are not as Thine. 

Thou lovest men, we—swine. 

Oh, get you hence, Omnipotence, 

And take this fool of Thine ! 

His soul ? What care we for his soul ? 

What good to us that Thou hast made him whole, 
Since we have lost our swine ? 
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And Christ went sadly. 

He had wrought for them a sign 

Of Love, and Hope, and Tenderness divine ; 

They wanted—swine. 

Christ stands without your door and gently 
knocks ; 

But if your gold, or swine, the entrance blocks, 

He forces no man’s hold—He will depart, 

And leave you to the treasures of your heart. 


No cumbered chamber will the Master share, 
But one swept bare 

By cleansing fires, then plenished fresh and fair 
With meekness, and humility, and prayer. 
There will He come, yet, coming, even there 
He stands and waits, and will no entrance win 
Until the latch be lifted from within. 


Christ’s Encouragement 
Matt. ix. 2.—' Son, be of good cheer.’ 


1. OF all the words of grace that proceeded out 
of the mouth of Jesus, few are more precious 
than those which He spoke to the man that was 
sick of the palsy. There the unhappy man lay, 
stretched upon his couch, sick at heart, and 
weak in body, a burden alike to himself and to 
his friends, unable to move unless they chose to 
move him. For him the future could be but one 
long stretch of misery. There was only one 
hope: if Jesus could see him and touch him— 
the wonderful Jesus, who had already shown 
such strange love for sick folk and such mysteri- 
ous power over the diseases that vexed them— 
perhaps he might yet be made well again. It may 
be that the man himself had no hope; but his 
friends hoped for him, and earnest friendship 
availeth much. They were in deadly earnest : 
and, though under the circumstances a meeting 
with Jesus was hard to secure—for the place 
was crowded to the door and He was preaching 
—they yet contrived, with an ingenuity shar- 
pened by affection, to bring their helpless friend 
right into the presence of Jesus. 

What a contrast between the serene and 
simple majesty of the great Speaker and the 
helpless misery of the man before Him. If his 
physical trouble was due to his sin—and that 
seems to be implied by the story—how abashed 
he must have felt before the pure gaze of Jesus, 

1 John Oxenham. 
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as those eyes looked into the depths of his soul. 
What will Jesus say? It is a great moment, 
as these two men silently confront each other. 
The eyes of all are riveted on Jesus—the people 
with curious expectancy, the four friends with 
beating hearts and desperate hopes, the scribes 
with a scowl upon their faces and hate in their 
hearts. 

What will Jesus say ? He was deeply cheered 
by the faith the friends had shown, and He 
would not let such faith go away disappointed. 
So, turning to the helpless man upon the couch, 
He said, ‘ Son, be of good cheer.’ He said more, 
but He began by saying that. And we can 
imagine how these simple words began to touch 
the springs of life and hope in the wasted body 
before Him. The man, if a great sinner, may 
have been accustomed to words of reproach or 
to that cold and shallow consolation which 
stings more keenly than reproach ; and now he 
is told to take heart again. Here is One who 
speaks to him as if He believed in the possibility 
of his physical and spiritual recovery, One who 
appeals to his slumbering hope and heroism. 
And the tenderness of the Speaker, no less th 
His first great, authoritative word, goes to the 
heart of the unhappy man. His inner world is 
transformed ; a new life courses through his 
veins, and it will not be long till he will be upon 
his feet, and going upon his way rejoicing. In 
the presence of this mysterious One, who speaks 
to him hopefully, who assures him of the for- 
giveness of sins, old things are passed away, and 
a new day has dawned. 


2. ‘ Be of good cheer ’ was one of the favourite 
words of our Lord. When the disciples, after — 
a tempestuous night, were terrified by what 
seemed like a spectral figure moving towards 
them over the waves, their fears were met by a 
familiar voice, ‘ Be of good cheer; it is 1; be 
not afraid.’ And when, by their Master’s death, 
those same disciples were to be launched upon a 
still more stormy sea, His parting message to 
them was the same : ‘ Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.’ 

It was the message, not only of these utter- 
ances, but of His whole teaching and example. 
We can scarcely read a page of the Gospels 
without meeting an instance of His unquench- 
able optimism. Just because the story is so 
familiar we are apt to forget its marvel. If ever 
failure was complete, if ever unrelieved despair 
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was justified, such an occasion, from the human 
point of view, was the close of our Lord’s minis- 
try by His crucifixion. It seemed as if the work 
of a lifetime had come to nothing, as if the cause 
were lost irreparably. He was hated by His 
fellow-countrymen, who, in spite of all His 
efforts, had misunderstood utterly the nature of 
His mission. He was condemned as a heretic 
and an impostor by the religious leaders of the 
age. Even that little band of friends upon 
whom He had concentrated His love and His 
teaching had played Him false in the time of 
need. Could we wonder if even His fortitude 
had broken down under the strain, if, yet retain- 
ing trust in His Father, He had despaired of 
mankind, despaired of the disciples, despaired 
of the future of a cause which depended upon 
them for its success? Then we listen to His 
words in the Upper Room, to find, unperturbed 
as ever, His serene confidence in the future of 
the Church, His unalterable belief that His 
disciples would justify His trust in them. ‘ Let 
not your hearts be troubled ’—that is His word 
in the blackest hour mankind has known : ‘ Your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy; be of good 
cheer ! ’ 


3. Familiar as the record is, do we always 
recognize its implications in regard to our own 
temper and conduct? If we did, we should see 
that imism is not merely an uncomfortable 
and sterile habit of thought, but a sin; that to 
be despondent and gloomy about ourselves and 
the world around us and the future of the Church 
“is flatly to repudiate the precept and example of 
our Lord. There can be no doubt that our busi- 
ness is to walk, to the utmost of our power, in 
His steps, and to make His example our pattern. 
But the temper which ever anticipates disaster, 
which loses faith in human nature, which is 
gloomily sceptical concerning any bold enter- 
prise, which dwells with an almost fond insist- 
ence upon evil omens for the future of God’s 
cause—this is a temper the very antithesis of 
Christ’s, a frame of mind which obviously dis- 
obeys His abiding commandment to ‘ Be of good 

heer.’ How we are put to shame by the over- 
wing hopefulness not only of the Gospels but 
the other books of the New Testament ! Come 
what might of suffering or perplexity, the outlook 
of the early Christians upon life was one of sober, 
reasoned, yet glowing exhilaration. We may 
' urge that we know more than they did of the 
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world ; but it is at least possible that they knew 
more than we do of God. We are oppressed, we 
say, by the problem of evil, by our own sin, 
by the hideousness of wrong, both moral and 
physical, in the world around us. Well, but 
what of our Lord? However spiritually 
sensitive we may be, we cannot realize the mad- 
ness, the horror of sin as He did. The depths of 
suffering are not more apparent to us than to 
Him. The folly, the ineptitude, the weakness 
of human nature must have been felt far more 
keenly by Him than by any of us. Try as we 
will to excuse our despondency, we cannot 
overlook the immeasurable significance of the 
fact that He who knew God, and human 
nature, and the whole force of evil far better 
than any one else, remained a steadfast optimist, 
that His word to mankind was, and is, ‘ Be of 
good cheer.’ 

§ ‘ I am persuaded,’ writes Gustaf Aulén, the 
Swedish theologian, ‘that no form of Christian 
teaching has any future before it except such as 
can keep steadily in view the reality of the evil 
in the world, and go to meet the evil with a battle 
song of triumph.’ 

4] Mr Begbie said: ‘When the Founder of 
Christianity said, “‘Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world,’’ His Church would have 
occupied the last place in a census of the world’s 
religions. But we must be for ever counting 
heads under our own roof. We make the figures 
in our Church books the standard of Christ’s 
victory. We inquire the number of communi- 
cants last Sunday, the amount of the offertory, 
the circulation of the local magazine—and we 
are depressed or elated as these figures are 
scornful or flattering of our parochial conceit. 

‘It is so important for Christians to be happy 
and attractive people, it is so contrary to the 
spirit of the Master that they should be vexed, 
gloomy, and disquieted, that one cannot too 
often preach the gospel of optimism, and too fre- 
quently upbraid the dismal prophets of despair.’ 


4. There must be many of us who need this 
Divine encouragement, and perhaps never in 
so great a degree as to-day. We must believe 
in ourselves and our own possibilities for good- 
ness, because Christ believes in us. We must 
not dare to set limitations to our capacity for 
holiness, to be content with a low standard. We 
must believe also unconquerably in the possi- 
bilities of our fellow-men. We remember how 
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powerful a dynamic was Christ’s optimism con- 
cerning His first disciples, how, for very shame’s 
sake, they felt themselves bound to justify His 
belief in them. And it is by following His 
example that we best can help those who have 
fallen, those who are in danger of losing their 
last vestige of self-respect. Ours must be the 
love which hopeth and believeth all things. 

4] An artist once had a friend who was sadly 
depressed and dejected. He painted his friend’s 
portrait, setting a look of courage on the face, 
and showed it to him. ‘Is that what you think 
of me ?’ his friend said. ‘ Then I will be that.’ 4 

And, as we pass from the narrower circle to 
contemplate the world as a whole, we must hold 
to our faith and courage. The world situation 
is menacing indeed. No one can be complacent 
about it, but—and this is where we must rally 
to the encouragement of one another—neither 
should we give way to panic and despair. Our 
feelings are apt to rise and fall with the success 
and failure of righteousness here in our midst, 
but does that mean we are in doubt about God’s 
power? There are mighty forces of evil tyran- 
nously astride the world to-day, but if we have 
faith in God and in the working of His power, we 
can live and work quietly and confidently, look- 
ing fearlessly at the worst, knowing that the best 
must prevail. 

§| John Bright wrote to his sister on his fiftieth 
birthday : ‘At the age of fifty we discover that 
not very much is accomplished in one lifetime, 
and yet, notwithstanding the immeasurable 
ignorance and stupidity of the human race, there 
is a gradual and sensible victory being gained 
over barbarism and wrong of every kind. I think 
we may in some measure console ourselves. If 
we cannot win as fast as we want to, we know 
that in the long run our opponents cannot win 
at all.’ 


The Difficulty of Forgiving Sin 


Matt. ix. 5.—‘ For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and walk ?’ (R.V.). 


Too often pardon has been presented as an easy 

gospel, as though one light-heartedly could cry, 

Come, everybody, and have your sins forgiven ! 

No, it is hard to forgive sins—hard for us ; hard 

for Christ. ‘ Which is easier,’ said Jesus in the 

story of the palsied man, ‘ to say, Thy sins are 
1 James Reid. 
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forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and walk ?’ 
You see what the Master implies there. It is 
easier to tell a palsied man to walk—it is easier 
to meet any other human need—than to say, 
Thy sins are forgiven. 

At first that sounds strange from Jesus. 
We should have thought it easy for Him to 
forgive. He said so many glorious words about 
forgiveness ; He exhibited it so marvellously in 
His life ; He made it forever memorable on the 
Cross. One would think forgiveness spontane- 
ously overflowed from Him. But no; it was 
hard for Him to forgive, as it always ought to be. 


1. It was hard for Jesus to forgive because He 
took sum seriously. It is easy to condone sin, to 
make light of it; but when one takes it seri- 
ously, it is hard to forgive. To say that sin does 
not matter, to be gracious and tolerant about it 
—there is plenty of that. But that is not for- 
giveness. That is moral looseness. Sin does 
matter—tremendously. To condone sin is 
easy ; to forgive it is hard. 

4] His biographer says of F. W. Robertson: 
‘The indignation with which he heard of a base 
act was so intense that it rendered him sleepless. 
His wrath was terrible, and it did not evaporate 
in words. But it was Christ-like indignation. 
With those who were weak, crushed with 
remorse, fallen, his compassion, long-suffering, 
and tenderness were as beautiful as they were 
unfailing. But falsehood, hypocrisy, the sin of 
the strong against the weak, stirred him to the 
very depths of his being. “I have seen him,” 
writes one of his friends, “ grind his teeth and — 
clench his fist when passing a man who, he knew, 
was bent on destroying an innocent girl.” “ My 
blood,” he writes himself, after a conversation 
on the wrongs of women, “ was running liquid 
fire.’’ Le : 

Here lies a familiar difference between two 
kinds of mothers. Some mothers have no moral 
depth, no moral seriousness. A superficial 
affectionateness distinguishes their motherhood. 
They have an instinctive maternity for their 
offspring, such as bears have for their cubs or 
birds for their fledglings. When the son of such 
a mother becomes a prodigal and wallows in 
vice, she will receive him again—will receive 
him, condoning his sin, making light of it, saying 
that it does not matter, making up more excuses 
for it than he ever could himself concoct. But 

1 Infe and Letters of F. W. Robertson, 159. , 
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some of us had mothers who never would have 
forgiven us that way. They would have for- 
given us, but, alike for them and for us, it would 
have been serious. They would have borne 
upon their hearts the outrage of our sin as 
though they had committed it themselves. They 
would have put themselves in our places, lived in 
our stead, felt upon their innocence the burden 
of our guilt. They would have forgiven us but 
it would have turned their hair grey. That is 
forgiveness. It always means self-substitution. 
He who gives forgiveness gives himself. And it 
is not easy. 


2. Jesus found it hard to forgive because He 
loved people. When we love some one deeply 
and another’s sin hurts that person, it is hard to 
forgive. And sin always does hurt other people. 
Nobody sins unto himself alone. When, there- 
fore, one cares for people as Jesus did, it is hard 
to forgive sin. 

Jesus was tremendously severe upon the 
scribes and Pharisees. What is the reason ? 
Does it not reveal itself in verses like this, 
“Beware of the scribes . . . they that devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers’? Jesus was thinking of the widows 
and what the rapacity of the rulers did to them. 
His mother was a widow. We never hear of 
Joseph after Jesus’ early boyhood. He knew 
what it was for a woman to be left with a family 
of children. More than once in Jesus’ ministry 
a widow appeared, like the widow of Nain, 
and always His special gentleness overflowed. 
When in a parable He wanted to represent 
need, He pictured a widow pleading with an 
unjust judge. When, therefore, He was hard on 
scribes,‘ one surmises the figure of His mother 
in the background of His mind. ‘They that 
devour widows’ houses ’°—that made it hard to 
forgive. 

4] Recall George Eliot’s story of Adam Bede— 
Hetty Sorrel, pretty, vain, and superficial ; 
Adam Bede, the stalwart carpenter; Arthur 
Donnithorne, careless, impulsive, well-meaning, 
rich. You remember Adam Bede’s honest love 
for Hetty and his wish to marry her, Hetty’s 
ruin at the hands of Donnithorne, her hapless 
“child, her frenzied wanderings. You remember 
the scene where Donnithorne, having tried 
desperately to make amends for what never 
could be mended, goes to Adam Bede and asks 

forgiveness. Well, Adam gives it, but it is not 
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easy. ‘There’s a sort o’ damage, sir,’ says 
Adam, ‘ that can’t be made up for.’ 

Nobody ever took sin so seriously as Christ 
did, nobody ever hated it so for what it did to 
people, and yet He taught forgiveness. That is 
the miracle: that He taught forgiveness, that 
He practised it so marvellously that no poor 
human wreck was beyond the reach of its bene- 
dictions ; and that throughout Christian history 
the glory of the gospel has been men and women 
reclaimed by pardon to a re-established fellow- 
ship with God. It is marvellous good news. 
There is a merciful side to God and He forgives, 
but it is a miracle. Never take it lightly. 
‘Which is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee ; or to say, Arise and walk?’ ' 


3. Jesus found it hard to forgive because for- 
guwveness is such a terrific experience for the man 
who is forgiwen. To do somebody wrong, to be 
alienated from him, to be ashamed of oneself, 
and then by free forgiveness to be restored to 
the old friendship and trust again—surely that 
is the most humiliating experience that a proud 
man can go through. If there were any other 
way out of the remorse and guilt of sin, who 
wouldn’t try to find it? For there is just one 
thing that forgiveness does—one thing only. 
Forgiveness does not take away the fact of sin ; 
the Prodigal had still been in the far country. 
Forgiveness does not take away the memory of 
sin; the Prodigal never will forget it. For- 
giveness does not and cannot take away all the 
consequences of sin. As Adam Bede, the car- 
penter, said, ‘ It’s like a bit o’ bad workmanship 
—you never see th’ end o’ th’ mischief it’ll do.’ 
But one thing forgiveness does ; it re-establishes 
the old personal relationships that have been 
broken by sin, and makes them deeper and 
sweeter, it may even be, by awakened love and 
responsive gratitude. That great thing forgive- 
ness does—and to have been thus alienated and 
then reconciled through forgiveness is about the 
most searching experience that the human heart 
ever goes through. 

When, therefore, the gospel has invited men 
to forgiveness, it never has invited them to a 
light-hearted place where sins are condoned. It 
has called them to the Cross. And they have 
always heard the Cross saying to them that it 
was hard even for God to forgive. It cost. It 
cost just what it always costs when men forgive : 
love putting itself in our place, bearing on its 
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innocence the burden of our guilt. For whether 
a mother forgives a son or God forgives us, a 
cross 1s always at the centre of it, and it is not 
easy. 

4] What a refutation the whole story of the 
Passion is of the facile theory, often promul- 
gated, that forgiveness is an obvious thing that 
comes lightly. Do you think this world is a 
place where wrong-doing is easily forgiven ? 
And does Calvary look as if pardon could be 
accomplished cheaply—as if it cost nothing but 
an easy word? No; that smiling, sunny 
gospel will not bear being confronted with the 
Crucifixion, in which the awful majesty of 
righteousness is revealed, and Christ gave the 
final proof that forgiveness comes, always, 
through pain. If you want to know, with a 
knowledge burnt into the soul, what is the 
hideousness of sin and the irreconcilable an- 
tagonism that wars between God and wrong— 
aye, and the lengths to which Eternal Love will 
go to reach and win the guilty, then take your 
place before the Cross, and let what you see 
there sink down into your heart.1 

No man’s sin is ever done with until it has 
come through this process of forgiveness. Hither 
his sin has been forgiven or else it is yet in him 
as sin. We have gross, brutal hours, when we 
forget our unforgiven sins, lock them in the 
hold, let the roar of the world fill our ears until 
conscience cannot be heard, but ever and again 
the finer hours return when we know that un- 
forgiven sin still is here because unforgiven. 
Go down into that secret place. Unlock that 
hidden door. Take out that unforgiven sin. 
For your soul’s sake, get rid of it! But there is 
only one way. It is the way of the Cross— 
penitence, confession, restitution, pardon. 


Ah, Dante, there is yet a deeper hell, 
Unfathomed by thy visionary quest, 
Not in that after-life, of which you tell, 
But here and now within the human breast: 
There do the tortures of the damned begin, 
Fed by the fires of unforgiven sin.® 


1H. R. Mackintosh. 
2H. E. Fosdick, The Secret of Victorious Living, 140. 
3 J. Lewis Milligan. 
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Transforming Friendship 


Matt. ix. 9—‘ And as Jesus passed forth from thence, 
he saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom; and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose, and followed him.’ 


JESUS is coming along the busiest street in 
Capernaum, where the traffic from East to 
West and West to East is pouring through. 
There sits Matthew, a tax collector, assessing 
the customs and taking in the money. 

he passes, Jesus just calls to Matthew, 
‘Follow me,’ and without a word the man 
rises from his seat, closes his books, puts away 
his money, and follows Jesus. How quiet, 
how unsensational, how almost commonplace it 
all was ! 

But when one gets below the surface, how 
much it tells about Jesus! It is by such little 
things that the hidden secret of a man’s per- 
sonality is revealed. One could imagine a man 
in Palestine talking to his friends about Jesus, 
and trying to describe the kind of man He was. 
One can hear him saying, ‘ This is the kind of 
man Jesusis. You know Matthew, the publican, 
who sat at the cross-roads ? You know the sort 
of fellow he is? Not the kind to be caught 
by moonshine, not the sentimental fellow whose 
heart is easy to reach. Well, Jesus just passed 
along the road, looked at him, and said, “ Follow 
Me,” and without a word Matthew rose and 
followed Him! That is the kind of man that 
Jesus is.’ 

And it tells us a good deal about Matthew, 
about what was going on within his soul. ‘I 
have been taught over and over again, says 
Mark Rutherford, ‘ that unknown abysses, into 
which the sun never shines, lie covered with 
commonplace in men and women, and are only 
revealed by the rarest opportunity.’ There was 
something about Matthew which no one ever 
suspected, which laid him open to the appeal 
of Jesus, so that the rich, vulgar, grasping tax 
collector became a disciple. All this is in the 
simple story. 


1. Let us think of these two as they face each 
other. And first of all of Matthew. He had 
become a tax collector for the Romans. His 
fellow-countrymen despised him accordingly, 
and little wonder! The taxes were the symbols 
of the Roman dominion, and the collectors did 
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not limit themselves to collecting them, but 
were in the habit of making as much as they 
could out of their job to line their own pockets. 
Besides this, they did not keep the Jewish Law. 
They neglected the synagogue. They never went 
to church. They did not even keep the Sabbath. 
For Jesus to be friendly with them, as a writer 
says, is like a minister of religion becoming 
friendly with a woman of the fastest set in 
society, or with a bookmaker at the races. 
Matthew was the type of person who had thrown 
over religion and become a pagan. There are 
plenty of such folk to-day, neither better nor 
worse than Matthew—people with easy-going 
morals, who want to make the most of life on its 
material side. Very unpromising material, as 
we might imagine, for religion. But Jesus saw 
deeper. 

For one thing, He saw a man who was not 
satisfied with what he was getting out of life. 
He was, it is true, making money fast. He lived 
well and had plenty of friends. He was free of 
all those restraints of religion and its habits of 
worship, which the earthly souls of many people 
rebel against in secret, but which they will not 
give up, because in their hearts they suspect that 
somehow through these customs they may reach 
the good of life. Matthew had broken with 
many of these conventions. Yet he was not 
bee . . 

He was uneasy, too, in that business of his. 
Something in him secretly revolted at his way 
of life. He loathed the meanness of it; the 
ceaseless bickering ; the tricks he had to use ; 
the injustices into which he was compelled. 
Deep in his heart he had his own ideal vision 
of life—a thing clean and sweet and kind and 
simple. There are many people who feel just 
like that to-day. Perhaps there is little of the 
conviction of sin such as we find in Bunyan and 
in the age of the great revivals, when men called 
on the hills to cover them from what they felt 
was the wrath of God. But no one can read 
much in modern literature without discovering 
a real sense of sin, a real disquiet with a life that 
is poor and mean and trivial—a real loathing 
for the soul that is smirched with wrong desire 
and tainted with a hundred petty insin- 
cerities. 

In John Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy, the 
village sot has his moments of sublime longing 
when he would fain break away, if only he could. 
After his conversion he confesses it : 


I wondered, then, why life should be, 

And what would be the end of me 

When youth and health and strength were gone 
And cold old age came creeping on ? 


And looking round I felt disgust 

At all the nights of drink and lust, 

And all the looks of all the swine 
Who’d said that they were friends of mine. 


It may be that Matthew had never plunged 
very deeply, that he had never been through 
the darkest of the mire. But he knew in his 
heart that his life was not clean, that his rotten 
trade had left its mark on him, as a rotten trade 
always does. 

Perhaps Christ caught Matthew at what is 
called the psychological moment, for there is 
such a moment—a ‘malleable moment,’ as 
Meredith calls it. It comes to every individual. 
It may come at any time—a fact which ought 
to make us very careful how we live, for we 
never know who may be just waiting for the 
touch or the word that will awaken life. Perhaps 
Christ found Matthew at such a moment, or 
perhaps it was His presence which awoke this 
half-conscious hunger in his soul, for that is 
part of His power. But, in any case, the thing 
happened. Jesus called to Matthew, ‘ Follow 
me, and, without a word, he rose up and 


followed Him. 


Moments there are in life—alas, how few !— 
When casting cold, prudential doubt aside, 
We take a generous impulse for our guide, 

And following promptly what the heart thinks 

best, 
Commit to Providence the rest ; 

Sure that no after-reckoning will arise 

Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise. 

And happy they who thus in faith obey 

Their better nature.t 


2. We cannot read a story like this without 
realizing there is something in Christ wonder- 
fully winsome, wonderfully satisfying. What 
was it, or, rather, what is it ? 


There is His wonderful friendship. As 


| Matthew looked into the eyes of Christ, he knew 
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that Christ loved him; that He was his friend. 
Then the miracle happens which Matthew 
Arnold described : 

1 Southey. 
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When our world-deafened ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed, 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again ; 

The eye sinks inward and the heart lies plain ; 

And what we mean, we say, and what we would, 
we know. 


So Matthew became conscious of his hidden 
self, became conscious that it was his true self, 
his real self; and at Christ’s touch that hidden 
self arose and took command, and Matthew 
stepped out, ready for anything in the way of 
adventure. 

That kind of atmosphere of creative friendli- 
ness is part of the magnetism of Jesus. There 
are some people skilled in cutting diamonds. 
They have the power to take the rough, dull bit 
of stone into their hands, and, bit by bit, the 
precious glittering gem is released to burn with 
beauty. Some people can do that with words. 
A poet can take a simple word that on our lips 
passes prosy and unrecognized, and can give it 
a setting in which it becomes alive with beauty. 
Jesus did that with men. He takes into His 
company men like the disciples, like Matthew, 
dull, rough, and sometimes vulgar. Then the 
habits of years, the stains of wrong desire, are 
thrown off, and they rise into anewself-hood, and 
the soul is released. Condemnation does not 
do it. It may chip the jewel; it cannot release 
the hidden splendour. It may make men loathe 
and hate their sin; it cannot set free the soul, 
shackled in weakness with long defeat. There 
was that in Christ which condemned the things 
that tainted Matthew. ‘A true friend,’ says 
Emerson, ‘is a kind of beautiful enemy.’ 
Though He stooped in friendship, He never 
stooped in compromise with evil. His friend- 
ship had the light of a love which attracted while 
it condemned, and condemned while it attracted. 
For the lack of that combination we often go 
wrong. We are ready enough to condemn, but 
our righteousness has no allurement in it; 
nothing to make the men so drawn to it that 
they hate what it condemns. Only where it is 
love that condemns is there power to redeem ; 
and Jesus had that kind of love, so that,when He 
called to Matthew, there was something that 
chimed like music in his soul, and leaped to call 
Him Master. 

4] After hearing some of John Ruskin’s caustic 
art criticism, Turner, the artist, once said to 
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him, ‘ My dear Sir, if you only knew how difficult 
it is to paint even a decent picture, you would 
not say the severe things you do of those who 
fail.’ 

But there was more than mere friendship in 
Christ’s contact with Matthew. There was 
something that satisfied his longing. A man does 
not leave a rich and comfortable living to follow 
a mere caprice. Matthew was no fool. He 
wanted life, and nothing but life would satisfy 
him, and in Jesus he saw it. He saw a better 
way of satisfying his ambition by serving men 
than by robbing them. He saw a fuller life to 
be reached through giving himself away than 
through grasping and meanness. It may be he 
saw a way of serving his nation free from the 
narrow patriotism which disgusted him in the 
national leaders. 

Matthew came to Christ and he found life. 
But notice what follows. He made a great feast 
in his house. Why? To celebrate his joy, to 
give his friends a chance to meet his Lord ? 
The real fact is that he had lost nothing, nothing 
that was worth keeping, when he left his old 
trade and all it stood for. Rather, in Christ, 
he had found the key to the real joy of life— 
a friendship in which all that had been real 
remained. Tolstoy's experience at his con- 
version is illuminating. It was a re-discovery of 
life. He had been a pagan, if ever man was ; no 
aspect of satisfaction was left unexplored in the 
search for life—art, war, reckless self-indulgence. 
But all the time, as he afterwards confessed, 
there was this uneasy feeling that the real secret 
had eluded him. Then came the discovery. ‘I 
remembered that I only lived at those times when 
I believed in God. I need only be aware of 
God to live. ‘‘ What more do you seek?” ex- 
claimed a voice within me. “ Thisis He. He is 
that without which one cannot live. To know 
God and to live is one and the same thing. God 
is life!’’ And more than ever before, all within 
me and around me lit up, and the light did not 
again abandon me. . . . And strange to say, the 
strength of life which returned to me was not 
new but quite old, the same that had borne me 
along in my earliest days.’ 
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Christian Discipleship 
Matt. ix. 9.—‘ Follow me.’ 


1, WHEN Jesus said to Matthew at the lake- 
side ‘ Follow me’ He was really laying down a 
principle which lies at the root of all Christian 
discipleship. Christian discipleship involves 
membership in a society, but throughout it is 
governed by loyalty to Jesus Christ. It is a 
personal relationship; the idea of friendship 
comes into it—my personality interpenetrated 
by His personality ; obedience by me to Him. 

There is a double relation in this discipleship. 
There is the relation of the disciple to the 
Master, and there is the relation of the Master to 
the disciple. Let us begin by thinking of the 
relation of the disciple to the Master. * Follow 
me’ comes the call to each one of us. What 
does it mean? Clearly it means something 
much more than putting ourselves on a register 
as professed Christians, or saying that we believe 
Christian facts and doctrines to be true. Re- 
member in the Gospel we are told of some who 
say, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and yet to them the answer is 
made, ‘I never knew you.’ Following Christ 
means seeking to reproduce in ourselves the 
Christ-like spirit, seeking to be like Christ, to do 
His will, to act as He would have us act. The 
man who is really following Jesus will in all the 
circumstances of his life be true to the principles 
which Jesus laid down. He will govern his life 
by an ideal, the ideal which he sees in Jesus ; 
he will be of such a spirit and temper that men 
looking at him will take knowledge that he has 
been with Jesus. It is not a case of copying 
Jesus in details. We speak of Him as our 
example, and it is true that He is that. But He 
is the Way rather than the Pattern. 

4] Literal reproduction of what He said and 
did is not to follow His example; but vital 
participation in His motive, disposition, purpose 
is. His vocation on the one hand, and His cir- 
cumstances on the other, were so unlike ours, 
that such artificial imitation would be a moral 
absurdity. His perfection, while it humbles, 
also encourages us, for it is the perfection of the 
grace that enables us to do what it enjoins ; it 
is a pattern which does not make us despair, 
because it is also a power that is sufficient 

according to our faith for every demand. 
1A. E. Garvie. 
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There is a way, there is a general temper of 
life which marks out Christianity, and along 
that way we can all walk, even though the 
circumstances of our several lives vary in- 
definitely. The Christian way is haunted by a 
Figure, and that Figure moves in and out among 
the pilgrims who throng the way. They keep 
Him before their minds as their standard and 
inspiration. He is the Way for them just in 
proportion as they try to catch His spirit and 
breathe His atmosphere. Every disciple ought 
to be able to look back over the road and say, 
‘I have grown a little more like Jesus and my 
inner life is stronger; I see spiritual things more 
clearly ; the grip of sin on me is loosening ; 
Jesus Christ is more to me now than He was in 
the past.’ 

4] Feeble and devious as my own footsteps 
have been since my decision to follow Jesus 
Christ, I believe more than ever that this is the 
only real adventure of life. No step in life do I 
even compare with that one in permanent 
satisfaction. If there is one thing about which I 
never have any question, it is that the decision 
and endeavour to follow the Christ does for men 
what nothing else on earth can.4 

Then there is the other side of the relation- 
ship, the relation of the Master to the disciple. 
Human friendships present a varying aspect. 
You may have a friendship between two people 
where the give-and-take on either side is more or 
less equal ; or you may have a friendship where 
one of the two is far in advance of the other ; he 
is a much stronger character, a more attractive 
and inspiring personality, and the other leans on 
him and learns from him, and is drawn to him 
by strong invisible ties. Quite clearly the rela- 
tionship between ourselves and Jesus is of this 
latter kind. He is so incomparably above us 
that the initiative, so to put it, lies with Him. 
In this friendship He is the Giver and we are, 
in the main, receivers. 

Now here we reach the deepest meaning of 
Christian discipleship. That discipleship is far 
more than a following of Jesus ; it 1s a receiving 
from Jesus of a communicated life. How, indeed, 
could we hope to follow Him if He were not 
drawing us and enabling us to follow Him ? 
Christian discipleship is the union of the disciple 
with the Master in an intimacy so close that the 
forces of the Master’s life flow into the life of the 
disciple, until the climax is reached in those 

1 Wilfred Grenfell. 
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words of St Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians : 
‘T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ 

That is the other side of the relationship, and 
clearly it is the more important side, for what 
Christ gives us is that which enables us to follow 
Him and that which alone enables us. How rich 
is this thought of a universal Person sharing His 
life with man! We all differ from each other ; 
no two human beings are alike; and yet He is 
broad enough to meet all our needs, and He can 
give us that life which will help us to develop our 
individuality. 


2. What Christ gives is far more than any- 
thing that we can give; but there is one thing 
we can give and must give, if we are to receive 
anything at all from Him—we must give our- 
selves. A worthless gift? Yes. A character 
shot through and through with the sin which is 
abhorrent to His pure soul? Yes. Masses of 
neglected opportunities, wilful wrongdoing, 
utter disloyalty to God? Yes. But those are 
the very things He wants—the sinner and the 
wastrel and the careless. He wants their wills, 
their faintest resolves after goodness, their dis- 
contents and their unrests. He wants the man 
in all his wretchedness that He may redeem him 
and make him better. Why, that is just His 
work, to transform the sinner into the saint. 
That is what He came for, and to-day He is just 
as loving and gracious as He was when He made 
friends with the outcasts of Jewish society. 

q ‘Christ will lose nothing of you,’ said 
Samuel Rutherford, ‘nay, not even your sins. 
He hath a use for them as well as for your 
service.’ 

In our following of Christ one element must 
be present if it is to be real and effective. It is 
the element of self-sacrifice. In every life there 
must be a cross. ‘ Follow me,’ came the call to 
those early disciples, and they arose and followed 
Him. And as His road led Him to His Cross, 
so for some of them their following led them to 
their crosses. And for all of them their following 
of Him meant increasing self-sacrifice. They 
emptied themselves of their own desires and 
wishes that they might fill them with the desire 
for His purposes. They saw the Cross along the 
road they had to travel, but they did not shrink. 

q Said Rabbi Duncan, ‘ If we have not got a 
cross, alas! we may conclude that we have not 
got Christ, for it is one of the first of His gifts.’ 

Is our following of Jesus Christ costing us 
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anything ? What element of real self-sacrifice 
enters into it ? Are we ready to endure hardness 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ ? There is an 
enormous amount of comfortable Christianity 
about to-day ; but all the while the great, sad, 
sinning, perplexed world is calling out for helpers 
who, heedless of the cost, will go with the mes- 
sage of the power of Jesus to heal its wounds. 
If in some sceptical mood we doubt Christ’s 
power to transform the soul, let us remember the 
great tradition, the great historic fellowship, that 
long story of Christian experience. Christianity 
would long ago have disappeared into the limbo 
of forgotten faiths if it had not been that at its 
centre stood a living Christ, essentially creative 
and essentially transforming. Ask those 
disciples the cause of their transformation, and 
with one voice they will say: ‘ It was no power 
of my own that saved me and remade me, but 
one day I was drawn to Jesus and I gave Him 
my life; I asked Him to transform it, to change 
it, to give me power to live aright ; and He did 
it; not in a moment, nor in a year, but slowl 
and with loving patience.’ That Christian 
experience is no illusion. It cannot be explained 
away as the result of self-suggestion. Its only 
rational explanation is that Christ is alive and 
has power to remake personality, and following 
Him means just that remaking. 


First, then, a call, ‘ Follow me,’ heard first 
long ago by a lakeside in Galilee, but repeated 
all down the centuries to every soul of man, the 
voice of One speaking to us, claiming our loyalty. 
Then a following which on our part means an 
initial act of self-committal to Him who calls, 
and then a patient daily treading of the way. 
And that way is the Via Crucis. It means self- 
sacrifice, the losing of the narrower life in the 
service of the larger life. On the other side we 
have a companionship which brings with it not 
only a love which pardons, but a power which 
transforms. Old habits disappear, new habits 
take their place, and all the while the ties are 
multiplying which bind him ever closer and 
closer to this divine-human Friend and Saviour. 
‘Follow me.’ It is the story of Christian pil- 
grimage on earth. Will the story of eternity be 
any other? Can it be any other? seeing that 
He whom we follow here is Lord of earth and 
heaven, God’s supreme purpose, humanity’s 
King and everlasting Redeemer. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW 
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The Physician 


Matt. ix. 12.— They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.’ 


Tuts is our Lord’s apology for consorting with 
publicans and sinners, for being so accessible to 
those who had lost caste and character. He 
says, ‘ Physicians go where they are needed. 
They do not haunt the houses of the healthy. 
They go where the disease is, and you honour 
them for their devotion to duty. Even so I also 
go where lam needed. And if there be any cases 
specially serious, specially hopeless, specially 
friendless, there, above all, must I go. There 
My work calls Me, and there My heart leads Me.’ 


1. Jesus, of course, was not the only healer : 
in these words there is an evident reference to 
physicians in general, men who embodied such 
skill and knowledge as were then possible. Luke 
is called ‘ the beloved physician,’ and no doubt 
there were many beloved for their own sakes and 
honoured for their work’s sake. But of exact 
science there was little or none, and every 
chance for quackery, for empiricism, for super- 
stition. That is a terribly suggestive phrase 
in the story of the woman who touched the hem 
of Christ’s garment: she ‘had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all 
that she had, and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse.’ So also is the proverb 
quoted by our Lord: ‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ 
All who have seen anything of native medicine 
among primitive tribes know how often the cure 
is truly worse than the disease. It was into all 
that chaos and crudity that the Son of Man came 
with Divine power flowing from Him. Surely 
there never was a more beautiful story more 
exquisitely told! The main incidents are 
written on all our hearts. Yet perhaps we do 
not estimate largely enough the amount of His 
work in this direction, nor the physical and 
nervous strain it caused Himself as virtue went 
forth from Him in His manifold acts of healing. 
‘Whithersoever he entered, into villages, or 
cities, or country, they laid the sick in the 
streets, and besought him that they might touch 
if it were but the border of his garment: and 
as many as touched him were made whole.’ 

Now, this ministry of physical healing was in 
itself a revelation. De Quincey says that Jesus 
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adopted this line of action ‘ chiefly as the best 
means of advertising His approach far and wide, 
and thus convoking the people to His instruc- 
tions.’ But there was more in it than that, a 
whole world more, then and now! It is the 
Divine justification of all attempts to alleviate 
the external and physical conditions of human 
life. It is the Divine justification of medical 
missions, which have the unique glory of being 
not only Christ’s own work, but His own work 
done in His own way. It is a rebuke to the 
unreal and affected way in which we sometimes 
speak of physical pain as though it were nothing 
at all. Had pain and sickness not been great 
realities Christ would not have spent so much 
time and strength in fighting against them. He 
stands for ever now in the sight of men as the 
goal towards which humanity is travelling. And 
His ministry of physical healing is a proof that 
pain and sickness are temporary and abnormal 
things: in God’s good time there shall be no 
more pain, because ‘ the former things are passed 
away. 

4] At a place called Chigakor, one of the minor 
chiefs came to Mrs Bishop for medicine, which 
she gladly gave him. Lingering in her tent, he 
asked her why she ministered to people unknown 
to her, without demanding a recompense. This 
was her opportunity, and she told him the story 
of Christ, whose anxiety for the physical well- 
being of the people whom He had come spiritu- 
ally to save, was so great that He spent His 
days in going from village to village to heal their 
disease and rescue them even from death.t 


2. But our Lord’s purpose was to be a physi- 
cian for the whole man, body and soul together. 
Never did any physician find himself in a more 
difficult situation. To begin with, there was 
professional opposition, The holders of certain 
spiritual monopolies were alarmed and angry, 
for the common people heard Jesus gladly. And, 
worst of all, He who was doing these things had 
not gone through the professional mill. ‘How 
knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?’ 
That was the first difficulty in this Physician’s 
path. But there was another, even greater. We 
sometimes say of an invalid that he has been ‘a 
good patient.’ We know that in some cases 
recovery depends as much on the patient as on 
the physician: if he is careless, if he is dis- 
obedient, if he does not realize the gravity of his 

1A. M. Stoddart, The Life of Isabella Bird, 228. 
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case and takes liberties with himself, what can 
even the best and wisest Physician do with him ? 
Our Lord’s second difficulty was this: He did 
not always get good patients. What could He 
do with people who would not be persuaded that 
they were ill? What could He do with people 
who shrewdly suspected their own dangerous 
state, but who loved their disease and did not 
want to be cured? A Harley-street physician 
has written, ‘I doubt if the sorrowful gates of 
illness behold anything more entirely pitiable 
than the spectacle of a will upon crutches.’ 
‘Wilt thou be made whole?’ our Lord said 
to one man. And the man clutched at the 
chance. He had been a sufferer for thirty- 
and-eight years! With the whole heart and soul 
of him he was willing! Fora man in that frame 
of mind, were his malady physical or spiritual, 
our Lord could do anything. 

(1) Without special and intimate knowledge 
no one can bea true physician. Those who came 
into contact with Jesus felt—they felt—that He 
had this: ‘ He knew what was in man,’ one of 
them writes of Him, And another who talked 
for a few moments with Him ran to her friends, 
crying, ‘Come, see a man, which told me all 
things that ever I did.’ And a third, who had 
sinned and repented, cast himself upon this 
merciful Omniscience with the words, ‘ Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
love thee.’ Those eyes missed nothing! They 
searched like fire! The disciples knew that all 
things in them were naked and open to this 
Master. We would expect, then, a thorough 
diagnosis of the state of humanity, and we get it. 
What ailed the world? Sorrow? Yes, but 
more than sorrow. Ignorance? Yes, but worse 
than ignorance. Strife? Yes, but something 
that fed the flames of strife, something that lay 
behind and beneath all surface symptoms, all 
derivative ailments. Sin! This Physician no 
sooner speaks the word than we know that He 
understands the deep things of our being and 
the great necessities of our life. And when we 
hear him define His work thus, ‘ to call sinners 
to repentance,’ we feel that we must get near 
to Him, if only to touch the hem of His 
garment. 

q ‘ We live in a sick old world,’ says Barth 
‘which cries from its soul, out of its deepest 
need: Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed ! 
In all men, whoever and wherever and whatever 
and however they may be, there is a longing 
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for exactly this which is here within the 
Bible.’ ? 

4 W. E. Henley was smitten with a great 
affliction. His doctors could do nothing for him. 
But he heard of Lord Lister in Edinburgh, who 
was doing wonderful things. In exceeding 
weakness he went north and met Lister, whom he 
described as having ‘ the large placid brow, the 
soft lines of tranquil thought, the benign face, 
the faculties of patience and unyielding will, and 
his wise, rare smile, so sweet with certainties.’ 2 

(2) After diagnosis comes treatment. Notice 
that He had not a hard-and-fast method with 
all. He varied the cure to suit the case. But, 
broadly speaking, we may say that He had two 
methods—the surgical and the medicinal, the 
severe and the gentle, the method of 
destruction and the method of upbuilding. 
Never was surgery more merciless than His— 
merciless to outward appearance, though He 
used it in uttermost love. He probed to the very 
thoughts and intents of the heart. Yet where 
the need was felt and confessed, where the 
wound was deep enough already, He was equally 
skilful to heal. How He made the poor souls feel 
that Divine love itself was coming down to them 
and making their cares its own, and pledging 
itself to them as their strength and portion for 
ever! And there was yet another stage beyond 
the wounding and the healing—there was the 
energizing, the baptism of strength, the fulfil- 
ment of His promise, ‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’ No physician is satisfied 
merely to save his patient from the cemetery. A 
thorough cure means a fresh and energetic 
participation in life. This Physician seems to 
set the same goal before Him! The first 
believers were men with the full tide of life 
surging through their souls. They were 
‘strengthened with might by His Spirit in the 
inner man.’ They were ‘more than con- 
querors.’ So He proves Himself a physician 
indeed. Seek Him out, then, and ask Him if He 
be indeed the same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 

|‘ Ye must take a house beside the Phy- 
sician,’ says Samuel Rutherford. ‘It shall be a 
miracle if ye be the first sick man He put away 
uncured, and worse than He found you.’ 


1The Word of God and the Word of Man. 
2 John MacBeath. 
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O Tender One, O Mighty One, who never sent 
away 

The sinner or the sufferer, Thou art the Same 
to-day ! 

The Same in Love, the Same in Power, and 
Thou art waiting still, 

To heal the multitudes that come, yea, ‘ whoso- 
ever will!’ 1 


Such a ministry and mission as the Master’s 
own are after God’s own heart; it is the 
Church’s privilege and duty to follow in the 
footsteps of her Lord, healing, helping, blessing. 
Where we can give of our strength to others 
who need our help, let it flow as freely out of us 
as the healing energies of the Saviour’s per- 
sonality flowed out to those who sought His 
help. Having ‘freely received,’ let us also 


‘ freely give.’ 


Envy Disguised as Zeal 


Matt, ix. 14.—‘ Then came to him the disciples of John, 
saying, Why do and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy 
disciples fast not 
Ir may be vn those disciples of John were in 
trouble about this question of fasting or not 
fasting. The disciples of the Baptist had 
accepted a very severe rule of life. Their master 
had renounced society and had declared that 
the true life was possible for most people only 
by the way of abstinence and self-restraint and 
simplicity. The Pharisees who supported them 
in their question to Jesus were in a similar case. 
The true life for them, the righteous life, was a 
life overshadowed and depressed by the awful 
demand of an inexorable law, worried and 
baffled also on every side by scruples and 
additions. And then, having done everything, 
they knew that still they had fallen short. They 
could never hope for ease, for victory, for 
attainment in their religious life. 

It may very well be, therefore, that these 
men were seriously asking themselves and had 
decided to ask Jesus, why it was, that for them 
religion was a demand, whereas for His disciples 
religion seemed a Power. But another inter- 
pretation is possible; and, in all the circum- 
stances, it is perhaps the more likely. It is that 
these men were simply envious. Because the 
' disciples of Jesus were to all appearances happier 
1F. R. Havergal. 
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than themselves, the disciples of John and the 
Pharisees insinuated that therefore they could 
not be so good. 

‘Why do we fast, and you do not fast ?’ 
Why must we toil at the oars, while others hoist 
a sail? Why are we aware of troubles, shadows, 
cares, of which some people whom we know 
seem to be entirely free? These are questions 
which we sometimes put to ourselves and per- 
haps, when we put them to ourselves, there is 
always a certain hardness and bitterness in our 
minds at the moment—the hardness and in- 
justice which envy brings. We may deceive 
ourselves as to the real feeling in our minds. 
We may suppose that we are only concerned 
for people who have not our seriousness, or 
who have not our experience of difficulties. 
What is envy on our part may appear to our- 
selves to be something very different. It may 
seem to us to be our zeal, and that in it we are 
doing honour to God and to the soul in man. 
And yet all the time it may be only envy—a 
spirit which hinders any good influence we might 
be exerting upon others, and meanwhile destroys 
our own peace. 

Let us name some instances in which the sin 
of envy may very easily assume the cloak of 
zeal. 


1. We may fall into the sin of envy under the 
guise of zeal in our attitude towards those who 
are younger than ourselves. They are younger 
in years or younger in experience than we are. 
Their hearts in consequence are brighter than 
ours, gayer, in fact younger. They find occa- 
sions for happiness where we find none; or we 
know that the happiness which they are making 
so much of will soon become flat and stale. 
And so we accuse them to ourselves of being 
light-minded, enthusiastic, wanting in depth 
and soberness, when the fact is, they are only 
young. So far as there is the taint of hardness. 
or bitterness in our thought about them, it is 
mere envy of them, envy that they have still 
something, the first and natural harmony of the 
soul which in our own case life has assailed and 
broken. The proof that there is something sin- 
ful in our feeling is that it has made us unfair. 
It has made us forget the careless joys of our 
own earlier days. We forget that the gaiety and 
enthusiasm of youth is the wonderful gift of God 
and serves as a flying start in the long race of 
life. And in regard to ourselves, we forget the 
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abiding blessings which life has brought us—the 
wiser and more informed mind, the deeper under- 
standing, the more disciplined will, and that by 
the mercy of God we have weathered somehow 
the perilous promontories of youth. 

Surely, instead of envying the young and 
inexperienced their natural and proper joy 
and dealing with it forbiddingly, it should be 
our part to give thanks to God for the never- 
failing stream of fresh life which He pours into 
our world, and to pray for all young lives known 
to us that they may be enabled to carry forward 
the hope, the natural faith, the very illusions of 
youth, so that they may remain as a blessed 
ferment in any later wisdom which they may 
ever achieve. 


2. It is this same sim—envy under the cloak 
of zeal—that we have fallen into, when we 
complain that we have hardships which others 
seem to be spared: ‘ Wherefore do we fast and 
thy disciples fast not ?’ 

We are tempted, for example, to say severe 
things against those who are rich. And those 
severe things may all be true. But we must 
take care in what tone, with what secret motive, 
we say our severe things. We must see to it 
that our own indignation has not a note of 
bitterness. We must see that when we seem to 
be speaking for God, we are not merely indulging 
ourselves, that we are not taking a kind of 
revenge against a certain class of people. For 
there is a worldly-mindedness which comes not 
with the possession of riches but with the 
absence of riches. 

In the Providence of God our life may have 
been a very hard one, as we think. We see 
people round about us who seem to have no 
cares; certainly they have not our cares, and the 
danger is that we blame them because they have 
not been called upon to undergo our particular 

discipline. We find ourselves almost wishing 
that they might be called upon to suffer what 
we are suffering, to taste life as we know it. We 
may even imagine that this is a religious feeling, 
that we have this wish for them because we 
think it would do them good. Whereas, there 
may be nothing in our heart but envy, nothing 
but rebelliousness against the lot which God has 
given ourselves. 

4] Thomas Brackett Reed, the American 
statesman, once said: ‘ Whenever I walk 
through the streets of that democratic importing 
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city of New York and look at the brownstone 
fronts, my gorge always rises. When I feel that 
way I know what the feeling is. It is good, 
honest, high-minded envy. When some other 
gentlemen have the same feeling they think it’s 
political economy.’ 


3. Often it is this same sin, and under the 
same disguise, when we suspect the religious life 
of others because it does not take the same 
direction, the same kind of expression as our 
own. We see those who claim to share our 
faith. They trust the same Love, they look for 
Salvation to the same Cross. But how much 
happier they are than we. They seem to have 
entered the Christian life more easily than we 
found it possible, and to continue in it with less 
violence of feeling. And the danger is that we 
begin to suspect that their devotion to Christ 
cannot be as real as ours. 

Once more, we forget everything which would 
make us charitable: we forget charity itself. 
We forget that as human souls are different 
every one from every other, so the Spirit of God 
works out variously in them. We forget, too, 
that God may deal with us severally as He 
wills. It may please Him, for it may be for our 
welfare, that our journey should never be easy. 
There are those who have grown up under such 
fine Christian influences that they have come 
easily to their Saviour because truly they have 
never been far from Him. The Dawn came for 
them (to alter one word in Mrs Browning) : 


So gently, like the light upon a hill 
Of which none names the moment when it comes 
Though all see when ’tis come. 


While this is true of many, there will always be, 
to the end of the days, those who at the last 
come back to Christ late and with difficulty— 
God’s prodigal children who will not arise until 
the loneliness of their condition is such that 
they can endure it no more. Then something 
hard breaks within them, and on a flood of tears 
their soul sets out for God. 

q ‘ A Moderate in religion,’ says Robert Louis 
Stevenson of an old Edinburgh friend, ‘ he was 
much struck in the last years of his life by a 
conversation with two young lads, revivalists. 
“Hm,” he would say—“ new to me. I have 
had—h’m—no such experience.” It struck 
him, not with pain, rather with a solemn 
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philosophic interest, that he, a Christian as he 
hoped, and a Christian of so old a standing, 
should hear these young fellows talking of his 
own subject, his own weapons that he had fought 
the battle of life with—“‘ and not understand.” *1 

Let us rejoice and be glad that God has all 
kinds of ways for bringing us to Himself. Let 
us recall that the Heavenly City has twelve 
Gates, each one a Pearl, and there are pearls, 
like the opal, which are full of shadows, and other 
pearls which are full of tender light. And in any 
om ‘Love envieth not,’ ‘Love thinketh no 
evil.’ 


The Bridegroom 


Matt. ix. 15.—‘ Can the children of the bridechamber 
mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them ?’ 


In these words our Lord is adopting and turning 
to His own uses a great thought from the past. 
Again and again we find Him painting His own 
portrait in colours that lay ready to His hand 
in the Old Testament : how could He help doing 
it—He who believed Himself to be a climax, 
and all the past God’s preparation for Him ? 
This thought of the mystic, heavenly Bride- 
groom was already familiarized and yet hallowed 
by frequent use. It was an old parable of God’s 
relation to His Israel—His tenderness and 
faithfulness to her, the loyalty and love He 
expected as His due return. The Book of Hosea 
is steeped in the idea; but he is not the only 
prophet who loves the music of it. ‘ Thy maker 
is thine husband.’ ‘As the bridegroom re- 
joiceth over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice 
over thee.’ When the day of Christ was dawning, 
His forerunner applied the thought to Him: 
Christ was the Bridegroom, John said—he 
himself was only the Bridegroom’s friend. 
Jesus did not speak of the Bride; but the 
instincts of the New Testament writers com- 
pleted the parable by giving that name to the 
Church, the true and abiding Israel of God. 
From the New Testament the idea has passed 
into our hymns, and into spiritual writings of 
all the Christian ages. Tennyson, in St Agnes’ 
Eve, has perfectly expressed the feelings of a 
soul to whom this idea has become the expres- 
sion of its noblest aspiration, an aid to its loftiest 
devotion. 
1 Memories and Portraits. 
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Is there any reality still underlying the 
thought, any point where this fine poetry 
touches life? There are two great realities 
behind it still: the first is Love, and the second 
is Joy. 


1. Love, John Milton says, writing of 
marriage, is ‘ the internal form and soul of this 
relation.” There are marriages for other 
reasons than love; but marriage in that case 
is a ghastly mockery, or at least a pale shadow 
of what it ought to be. Love is the true ring of 
gold that binds bridegroom and bride together. 
Love is the true music to which the vows are 
set. Love is the true wedding garment, not 
only for bride and bridegroom, but for all the 
children of the bridechamber to wear. For a 
wedding day is surely a day on which all bitter- 
ness and selfishness are put away, and all 
differences forgotten in hearty goodwill. 

Does not our Lord bring us very close to this 
thought when He speaks of Himself as the 
Bridegroom—the mystery of Love which binds 
Himself and His Church together ? It all began 
in His love—this nearness of relationship, this 
tenderness of intimacy, this covenant that 
cannot be broken. It is a mystery at which the 
hearts of His own shall never cease to be gladly 
astonished—that He should love the loveless 
and bend to take the unloving into His fellow- 
ship. Yet, granting the initial fact and miracle— 
the Love Divine that is from everlasting to 
everlasting—may we not say that all which 
follows is sublimely, Divinely reasonable ? 
‘ Behold what love can effect,’ Savonarola said 
in one of his Advent sermons in Florence. 
‘Take the example of a mother with the child. 
Who hath taught this young woman to nurse 
her babe? Love. See what fatigue she en- 
dureth by day and by night to rear it, and how 
the heaviest fatigue seemeth light to her. What 
is the cause of this? It is love. See what ways 
she hath, what loving caresses and sweet words 
for this little babe of hers! What hath taught 
her these things ? Love. . . . Take the example 
of Christ, who came to us as a little child, in all 
things like unto the sons of men. What hath 
urged Him to do this? Love. What made 
Him lead so poor and marvellous a life? Un- 
doubtedly charity. Charity bound Him to the 
pillar, charity led Him to the Cross, charity 
raised Him from the dead and made Him 
ascend into heaven, and thus accomplish all the 
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mysteries of our redemption. This is the true 
and only doctrine.’ 

The thought that comes to us here is this: 
If love taught our Lord so much, will not love 
teach us something also? Might not love put 
more fervency into our devotion, more self- 
forgetfulness into our service of God and man, 
more heroism into the ventures of our faith 
and obedience? We have tried to force our- 
selves to these things, and have failed. Suppose 
we begin at the other, the inner end, and seek 
the root before the fruit, the strength before the 
victory! Suppose we come to Him who calls 
Himself the Bridegroom of the Church, the 
Lover of the souls of men, and pray to Him, 
saying, ‘ More love to Thee, O Christ.’ He will 
surely rejoice to answer such a prayer. It will 
be sufficient answer if His Spirit opens our eyes 
to see Him truly. To see Him so that we cannot 
but love Him is to learn the secret of the most 
purifying passion ever kindled in the hearts of 


men. 


Come down, O Love Divine, 
Seek Thou this soul of mine, 
And visit it with Thine own ardour glowing ; 
O Comforter, draw near, 
Within my heart appear, 
And kindle it, Thy holy flame bestowing. 


2. Yet the uppermost thought here is rather 
of joy than of love. In their setting the words 
are a protest against gloom, a protest against the 
idea that His disciples ought to have shown the 
conventional signs of mourning when life for 
them was overflowing with joy. No more suit- 
able metaphor could have been found with 
which to point this argument. A wedding day 
is a day of congratulations, of abounding gladness 
and exuberant hope. And He was a bride- 
groom, and these were His friends! One is 
grateful for this glimpse into the heart of Jesus, 
and into the life He lived with His disciples in 
Galilee, and into the thoughts He had of man’s 
' true life. He strikes the same note when He 
describes the Divine salvation as a wedding 
feast, teaching so that God was not calling men 
to a life from which the spirit and the gladness 
had faded, but to their highest good and their 
deepest joy. He was glad in their love and 
loyalty ; they were glad in His love and in His 
leadership. A day came when all was changed— 
when their hopes lay broken round the Cross, 
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and joy was buried with the Crucified in Joseph’s 
tomb. Then came the hour the Master had 
foretold, when fasting and mourning were reason- 
able and inevitable. Yet even then joy and not 
sorrow had the last word, when God turned the 
shadow of death into the morning, when the 
Bridegroom came back to them to promise them 
in a new and better sense His endless presence : 
‘Lo, I am with you alway.’ Has He not been 
as good as His word ? 

|‘ Pagan gaiety in the handling of life,’ 
Walter Pater truly says, ‘is but a minor 
achievement,’ compared with the joy that Christ 
brings with Him to the hearts that give Him 
their all and take from Him all He has to give. 

Dr Dale has said, ‘ We often ask God to for- 
give us our sins: do we ever ask Him to forgive 
us for our sadness?’ Perhaps that is one 
request we ought to bring to the Bridegroom’s 
feet, having sinned against Him and against 
ourselves by our gloom and unbelief. The 
deepest need of the human heart is love—love 
that can understand it, love that can sym- 
pathize with it. And behold! here is the deep 
of His love answering the deep of our necessity. 
If He can be glad in our love, why not we in 
His ? Was ever poverty wedded to such wealth 
or unworthiness to such worth ? 


O Thou Giver free! 
Good measure, shaken down and pressed 
Together, now I ask from Thee ; 
O, give to me, dear Lord, and still 
Increase Thy boons! make broad the place 
Where Thou dost dwell in me, and fill 
My hands with gifts, my heart with grace ; 
But let me look upon Thy face, 
What need to mourn if Thou on mine 
But little comeliness should trace, 
When love can give me all of thine ? 
The loved are fair, the loved are dressed 
In garments rich and fresh and rare. 
Oh, bless Thou me, and I am blest! 
Oh, love Thou me, and I am fair! 4 


Dora Greenwell. 
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The New Wine 


Matt. ix. 17.—‘ Neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles.’ 


JESUS was a great Master in controversy. When 
He saw His disciples unable to defend themselves 
He leaped to their aid and was never defeated. 
The Scribes and Pharisees murmured into the 
ears of the disciples their criticism, ‘ Why do 
you eat and drink with tax-gatherers and the 
disreputable ?’ These untutored men were not 
equal to the challenge, but He was. ‘ They that 
are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.’ 

4] The more one looks into those simple words, 
the more one finds in them. Above all else, the 
evidence of the Master of men. He is, one would 
think, on His defence ; by a dozen simple words 
defence is transformed into an insidious and 
devastating attack. Yet hardly an attack: 
merely the serpent doubt set wandering for 
ever in the scribes’ paradise of certainty.t 

But He was also a Master of argument from 
another point of view. When He had ended 
a controversy He had not only silenced His 
opponents, He had also brought more truth to 
light. Discussion in His hands meant more 
than victory, it always secured elucidation of 
the subject on hand. This fasting practice, why 
did not His disciples follow it? For the best 
reason. Because a new message brought with 
it new methods, a new experience demanded 
new forms. The old ways of expression would 
not serve. 

Then He told His two simple parables, one 
drawn from man’s work, one from woman’s. 
These old wineskins, hard as a board, inelastic, 
would not do for the new wine, in which there 
may still be a little fermentation. The skins 
would burst and the wine would be lost. This 
old garment—a patch of new, stout cloth would 
only tear away from the worn portion, then a 
piece of the web of new cloth would have been 
ihe: and the old garment made as useless as 

ore. 


1. Let us see how this truth applies to the 
institution. We must have the wine—the spirit, 
the motive, the genius ; and we must have the 
bottle—the form, the service, the institution. 
But if the wine is new, if the spirit is free, if there 

1J. Middleton Murry, The Life of Jesus. 
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is a new breath from heaven beginning to blow, 
then the institution must either adapt itself or 
be discarded. If the bottle cannot accommodate 
the wine it is doomed. If the wine cannot find 
a suitable receptacle it is wasted. The one is 
necessary to the other. : 

Every crisis in history is marked by this 
process. Take, for instance, the classic instance 
which was already in the Master’s mind when 
these words were spoken. That was a day of 
new wine on the world’s table. He who brought 
it was seated there in their midst. Around Him 
with their glowering eyes and jealous looks were 
the representatives of the receptacle which had 
long been designed to receive that wine and pass 
it on to a thirsty world. It was for this purpose 
that the Jewish Church had been prepared all 
through the centuries of the Old Testament 
story. It was fashioned for this transcendent 
task. It was for this reason that the kings had 
ruled, and prophets had spoken their message, 
and priests had trained their worshippers. But 
then came the black tragedy, after all this 
making and moulding of the receptacle to 
receive it. The new wine was there in abundance 
but the bottle had become so stereotyped, so 
stiff with tradition and prejudice, that it would 
not and could not contain it. 

In a minor degree this was also the tragedy 
of the English Church in the eighteenth century. 
Perhaps that famous century has been more 
abused than it deserved to be, but it can hardly 
be denied that church life in those days had 
become uncommonly stiff and cold. The 
result was that, when the new wine began to 
flow from a little circle of Churchmen, of whom 
John Wesley was the chief, the receptacle which 
should have handed it on to the nation which 
so needed it at the time was neither capable nor 
willing to receive it; and that rich stream of 
Christian enthusiasm, which should have flowed 
forth through our country, through the medium 
of the Church, carved out for itself a new and 
separate channel. The bottle refused the wine, 
with the result that the wine created for itself 
a new receptacle. This meant much loss to the 
Church and much waste of the new wine. 

{| Octavia Hill, who did so much for the better- 
ment of conditions among the poor, wrote for 
those who should take up the work after her: 
‘When I am gone, I hope my friends will not 
try to carry out any special system, or to follow 
blindly in the track which I have trodden. New 
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circumstances require various efforts ; and it is 
the spirit, not the dead form, that should be 
perpetuated. When the time comes that we 
slip from our places, and they are called to the 
front as leaders, what should they inherit from 
us? Not asystem, not an association, not dead 
formulas. ... What we care most to leave 
them is not any tangible thing, however great, 
not any memory, however good, but the quick 
eye to see, the true soul to measure, the large 
hope to grasp the mighty issues of the new and 
better days to come—greater ideals, greater 
hope, and patience to realize both.’ 1 


2. Again, let us remember the bearing of this 
upon the development of Christian truth. When 
we speak of new wine in old bottles, when we 
ask people to discard old statements and ideas, 
there is always much anxiety lest we should give 
away principles, whether of belief, or of Church 
order, or of social life. And this text has ever 
been the watchword of revolutionaries. But 
principles are not in question here. The scope of 
our Lord’s appeal is clear enough in its limitation. 
In appealing for a changed attitude, He is not 
touching the sphere of Truth and Conscience at 
all. Truth is inviolate, and no appeal from the 
outside can ever alter a man’s allegiance to that. 
Conscience, too, is inviolate. It is our final court 
of appeal, and no man can take liberties with 
it without grievous harm and confusion. But 
these great principles are not in question. What 
Christ is appealing for is the surrender of that 
external wall of self-protection, be it prejudice 
or fear, with which we surround ourselves, to 
the detriment of the Truth within us. He asks 
that we should ever be revising our attitude, as 
the light of Divine purpose shines through 
current events and warns us of Christ’s fresh 
coming ; that we should distinguish between 
principle and prejudice ; between our old habits 
of thought and the Truth which they seek to 
enshrine; between our affections for old 
associations and the call of obedience to the 
Divine Will. This is what Jesus means when He 
bids us discard the old bottles that we may 
enjoy the new wine ; and those who love Truth 
best will see most clearly how greatly we need 
His warning appeal. 

4, Walter Bagehot in an essay on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague tells how she brought back 
to England from the East the practice of inocula- 

1. E. Maurice, Life of Octavia Hill, 582. 
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tion. ‘ Like most improvers,’ he says, ‘ she was 
roughly spoken to; medical men were angry 
because the practice was not in their books ; 
and conservative men were cross at the agony 
of a new idea.’ 

In one of Ian Maclaren’s books, it is told 
how a young minister who was a modern, and 
a dear white-haired saint in his congregation, 
who was not modern, fell out on some point of 
doctrine and had a sore estrangement. But the 
grace of Christ in both their hearts brought them 
together again in a beautiful and joyous re- 
conciliation. The two reunited friends knelt in 
prayer together on the hillside, the old Highland 
shepherd and mystic, and the young man raw 
from the schools. And the finest touch in the 
story is that, as Ian Maclaren imagined it, it 
was the young man who asked that they might 
be ‘ kept loyal to the faith once delivered to the 
fathers’ ; and the old one who prayed that they 
might be ‘ fearless to follow as they were led into 
all truth.’ 


3. This truth has its application also to the 
indwidual life. There is no such ferment in the 
world as that which is caused by the coming of 
Christ into the individual soul. When that new 
and Divine life takes possession of a man’s heart, 
it finds expression in new habits, new affections, 
new ambitions, new pursuits. The new wine 
demands the new wine-skin. It is simply im- 
possible for a man to receive Christ into his heart 
and to go on living his old worldly, selfish, sinful 
life. When a man is in Christ he is a new 
creature, ‘ old things are passed away, behold all 
things are become new.’ ‘The new wine of an 
experience of the grace of Christ cannot be put 
into the old bottle of a selfish character. The 
new life is bound to express itself in new conduct. 
‘ Lord,’ said Zacchaeus, the miser and the cheat, 
‘the half of my goods I give to the poor, and if 
I have taken anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold ’"—there you 
have the new wine finding the new wine-skin. 

{Speaking of the vow of Zacchaeus, Dr 
Denney says,! ‘ There is no boast in this... . 
It is the new man who speaks here, and who 
reveals in his regenerate utterance what the 
coming of Jesus meant for him. Salvation came 
to his house when Jesus entered it. He brought 
with Him the power which reconciled Zacchaeus 
to God, and in the very same act or process 

1 The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. — 
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delivered him from his old sin of covetousness, 
and made him a new creature. This experience 
is not separable from the sinner’s reconciliation : 
it is part and parcel of it, and is the visible 
proof that it is real.’ 

The new life in the soul expresses itself in new 
aims, new ideals and new loves. Old habits and 
desires are put clean away. What things were 
once gain to him, these the man now counts loss 
for Christ. In his heart God takes the place 
which once the world occupied, and selfishness 
gives place to love. It is simply impossible for 
a man to go on living the old worldly life when 
the love of Christ is in his soul. If a man’s 
Christianity leaves him still selfish and grasping 
and worldly, his Christianity is simply not the 
real thing. 

Most of us profess to have received Christ. 
Has the coming of Christ made a difference ? 
Has it necessitated a change? Has it altered our 
habits, our ambitions, our way of looking at 
things ? Can our neighbours tell that something 
has happened to us? How does it stand with 
us? Remember this, the test of Christ’s 
presence in the heart is not profession, but 
character. ‘If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.’ 


The Lord of Life 


Matt. ix. 18, 19.—‘ There came a certain ruler, and wor- 
shipped him, saying, My daughter is even now dead: but 
come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live. And 
Jesus arose, and followed him.’ 


JoHN Donne in one of his funeral elegies has a 
fine phrase about death : he says death is the sea 
which environs us all, and though God has set 
marks and bounds to it, yet we can for ever hear 
it roar and gnaw upon our shores. What wonder 
then if our Lord, as He walked about the world, 
came occasionally into touch with this bleak 
fact? In His age, as in every other, the dead were 
many, and often those who seemed most needed 
were taken away. 

4] There is a famous story of a young Indian 
mother whose child died. She went to the 
Buddha for medicine that would bring it to 
life. The Buddha told her to get mustard seed 
from some house where no son, or husband, or 
parent, or friend had ever died. She went on her 
quest, but found it vain. When she returned, the 
Buddha said to her, ‘Have you the mustard 
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seed ?’ ‘ My Lord, I have not,’ she said: ‘ the 
living are few but the dead are many.’ 


1. Three occasions on which Jesus Christ 
meets death are mentioned in the Gospels. On 
this, the first occasion, Jairus’ daughter had only 
recently died, and the house is full of noisy 
mourners. On the next occasion Jesus is going 
into Nain. A crowd is with Him—partly, no 
doubt, His disciples, partly curiosity-mongers 
hoping to see strange cures, partly perhaps 
indifferent wayfarers, who are travelling that 
way in any case and may as well travel in 
company. Suddenly, at the city gate, a crowd 
emerges and meets the entering crowd: it isa 
crowd of mourners, and one of them is a mourner 
indeed, for the dead man is the only son of his 
mother and she is a widow. The case is so sad 
and so much talked about that the little town 
gives a great funeral: ‘ much people of the city 
was with her.’ But when the two crowds meet 
the whole scene groups itself round Christ : He 
who is the Resurrection and the Life has come to 
Nain. On the third occasion, we read that when 
Jesus came to Bethany Lazarus had been dead 
four days already, and the grave had closed over 
him. In all these cases our Lord gave evidence 
of His life-giving power, until finally, the day 
came when He Himself rose victorious from the 
grave, in spite of the Sanhedrin’s seal, and the 
Roman guard. 


Your Christ is dead, 

The Romans said ; 

Into the land of Galilee, 
His frightened, frail 
Disciples fled. 

But Caesar’s guard 

Were sleeping, hard. 

Again along the Syrian sea, 
The Risen Christ 

His followers led.1 


2. Let us turn now to the story of Jairus’ 
daughter. It has all the pathos of the case of 
an only child. One can hear the urgency of 
the father’s footsteps as he hurries to seek the 
Master : one can see the entreaty of his attitude 
as he falls at the Great Healer’s feet: though 
nothing is said about it in the story, one can 
feel between the lines his impatience at their 
slow, interrupted progress. And when at last 

1 Harry Webb Farrington. 
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they reach the stricken home, how great is the 
contrast between the noise and excitement of 
the assembled company, and the quiet approach 
of the Master who seems so strangely sure of 
Himself and of what God will do through Him ! 

‘You remember,’ writes Dr David Cairns, 
‘that story of His going through the crowd 
with Jairus, and how the fatal messengers met 
Him and said, “Thy daughter is dead, why 
troublest thou the Master any further ?” 
Every other human being in history, when he 
heard that fatal word, death, would have 
turned and gone back. Jesus went on. He 
went on though He knew that He was risking all 
His reputation and message on it. That going 
on lets us see deep into the very texture of His 
soul. One stands in awe before a man like that ! 
What a sense of God He must have had, of the 
reality and power and the love of God, and of 
the liberty of that God to help Him! It is as 
unique as the deed that is recorded to have 
followed on that going on, and it is the whole 
theory of the Gospel narratives that the one 
uniqueness explains the other.’ ! 

Sure of Himself, and of the Father whose 
works He has come to do, He is beautiful alike 
in His severity and in His tenderness. ‘ They 
laughed Him to scorn’: as far back as Cyril of 
Alexandria, commentators were beginning to see 
the apologetic value of that laughter. By their 
laughter, Cyril says, ‘they gave a clear and 
adequate acknowledgment that the damsel 
was dead.’ He put them all out—those noisy, 
scornful folk. To Him who was perfectly 
natural and sincere and true, professional mourn- 
ing must have been specially offensive. There 
must, indeed, be the simple human grief at the 
vanishing of the beloved from sight ; there may, 

indeed, be the reaction when the long struggle 
" of hope is over, and the old familiar ties of a 
common life are snapped. But any utter break- 
down of the spirit, any sense of mere desolate- 
ness, any feeling that we are separated by some 
great gulf from them—these ought to be con- 
quered. Certainly there is no place at the death 
of a child or a Christian for the conventional 
trappings and parade of mourning. 

4] Ruskin in one of his letters thanks ‘ Susie’ 
for not writing on mourning paper, and adds, 
‘ why should we ever wear black for the guests of 
God ?’ 

When He had got rid of these discordant 

1 The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, 118. 
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elements Jesus entered the room where the 
child lay. There is a great simplicity about the 
account of the miracle itself. ‘He took her by 
the hand, and the maid arose.’ The impression 
of power is all the greater. 


3. Such cases leave problems behind them. 
There is the perpetual problem of election: 
there must have been many other bereavements 
in Israel: why and on what principle were these 
cases—these two and that of Lazarus—selected 
for the revelation of the Master’s power? And 
there is the even deeper problem of the dubious 
benefit to those who thus are called back. Even 
if we are not as pessimistic as Queen Elizabeth 
when she said, ‘I count them happiest that go 
hence soonest,’ we might well say that, having 
once passed the portal, we would count it poor 
fortune to be recalled and made to confront 
a second time either the battle of life or the 
struggle of death. We can only leave these 
problems at His feet : He is too loving and too 
wise to make mistakes; and as for these in- 
dividual cases, Jairus and his only daughter, the 
widow and her only son, and Lazarus and his 
sisters, it is not they who raise the difficulties ; 
we leave them in an atmosphere of gratitude and 
joy. 

For ourselves the permanent message is this, 
that His writ runs on the other side. Here as 
through all the story the supreme thing is not 
the mere detail of the incident but the Per- 
sonality unveiled: we know better, because of 
these things, who and what He is. Dean Inge 
calls attention to the fact that when our Lord 
is about to raise Lazarus from the dead ‘ He 
does not invite attention to what He is about 
to do, but to His own Person, “I am the 
Resurrection and Life.”’ ‘The deep signifi- 
cance of this is often missed,’ he adds. ‘ If the 
words referred only to the approaching miracle, 
they would convey but hollow comfort to the 
Christian mourner, for whom no miracles are 
wrought. . . . The words bid us concentrate our 
thoughts upon the Person of Christ. ‘‘ He 
that believeth on me, though he died, yet shall 
he live, and he that liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” ’ It is the same Person whom 
we see at the gate of Nain and in the house of 
Jairus. His writ runs far. And when we too 
have crossed this island of our human life and 
come to the bleak sea of death that roars and 
gnaws upon our shores, we shall find Him 
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adequate to our mortal need, the Lord of Life 
and Power, the Saviour from whose pursuing 
tenderness not even death can separate. 


One cometh on the wings 

Of morn, to Him the darkness is as light ; 

He seeks my soul; He saves it from the Kings 
Of Hades and of Night. 


He cometh, o’er my woes 

A Victor, purple in His garment’s stain, 

Red with the life-blood of His conquered foes 
And mine,—death, sin, and pain.? 


Fear and Familiarity 


Matt. ix. 20.—‘ And, behold, a woman, which was 
diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, came behind 
him, and touched the hem of his garment.’ 

Job xxvi. 14.—‘Lo, these are but the outskirts of his 

ways’ (R.V.). 
‘ TuEsE are but the outskirts, the fringes of His 
ways, says the Book of Job in the presence 
of the mystery and the power of God. ‘She 
touched the hem of His garment, and she was 
healed,’ runs the Gospel. 

The words suggest two aspects of religious 
experience, two contrasted elements in our 
communion with the Unseen—namely, holy fear 
and healing intimacy, both of which are neces- 
sary to the fullest, to the maturest religious ex- 
perience. If we lack the holy fear, then there is 
a deep diapason missing in the music of the soul. 
If we know nothing of the intimacy, the dear 
familiarities that are the veritable gift of 
Christianity, then the lilt and laughter of the 
heart will be wanting. 


1. The fear precedes the familiarity ; it is the 
more natural attitude of the soul towards God. 
In these days it is popular to despise fear, to 
condemn it as unreasonable and unworthy. A 
moment’s thought will show that to fear God 
is the first instinct, and inevitable in the presence 
of a power and mystery we can neither control 
nor understand. And long before men sank 
their weary heads upon the breast of God and 
found healing peace, they prostrated their 
trembling forms before the might and majesty 
of God. 


1J. M. E. Ross, The Gospel According to St Luke, i—xi. 
88 


2 Dora Greenwell. 


Natural mysticism, the religion of the reverent 
and humble-minded agnostic, is not without its 
deep satisfactions and gracious effects. It is 
really the position of Job. Job had asked many 
questions before the mystery of things, almost 
laid a charge against God, and God answers Job 
in the thirty-eighth and following chapters. The 
book closes for most of us on those words of Job, 
full of confession of ignorance and contrition, 
in dust and ashes. Job knows he has been 
answered. But the answer is not in the clearing 
of the mystery, but in the deepening of it. God 
satisfied Job not by replying to the questions, 
but by multiplying them. He did not shed 
light. He only increased the darkness. He did 
not remove the veil, He made it more impene- 
trable. 

From the old Greek tragedians to the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle, men have, in every age, 
gathered a certain comfort from quiet submis- 
sion and reverent silence before the inexplicable 
in God, and their profound agnosticism has been 
genuinely religious. 

{] There is a saint of whom it is recorded that 
he was in the habit of prostrating himself, fling- 
ing out his arms and crying, ‘ God, God ’—his 
simple prayer. He was giving expression to a 
deep sense of awe, a feeling at once of reverence 
and need and longing, the sense of the ‘ numin- 
ous,’ as Otto called it.1 

If this element vanishes in the presence of 
the ‘familiarities’ we have lost a precious and 
essential attitude of the soul. In contrast how 
jarring and unfeeling is that cocksureness and 
easy familiarity which characterize a certain 
type of religious life. 

q Francis Thompson admits that he found the 
shoulder of Christ’ too high for him to lean 
against. But the new generation does not 
appear to feel that. Rather, it links arms with 
Christ in the friendliest way ; it talks and thinks 
of the great Comrade; but the old seemly awe 
that often filled the minds of those who lived 
with Christ seems gone.” 


2. But against this background of awe, of 


holy fear, there is a promised intimacy, or, to 
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use the figure of the text, a hem upon which 
we may get our fingers, making God available 
for our simplest and most human needs. We 
think of simple men and women in prayer, 


1, Townley Lord. 
2A. J. Gossip, The Hero in Thy Soul, 55. 
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spreading before the throne of grace their daily 
needs, unburdening the heart before the 
Father, and lifting their tear-stained faces to 
take the light of His countenance upon their 
brow, the peace and refreshment of His pres- 
ence ; of strong men assailing the throne of God 
with prayer full of sublime audacity, the im- 
portunate prayer, as though, to put it extremely, 
they would take God by the throat and compel 
the answer to their thunderous cries; of the 
homely, the conversational intercourse the 
saints have had with God. 

This is the hem upon which human nature 
can get its fingers. Much is incomprehensible, 
beyond our grasp, but this hem we may touch, 
and grip. We do not know all about God, but 
we know this much, and in it we confide. 
Christianity is, in its historic expression, God 
offering something of Himself that may be under- 
stood, that may be trusted, enough to live by, 
and enough to die with. The Word was made 
flesh to be seen and handled. From the cry of a 
child in a manger crib, and the sound of a man 
working in a carpenter’s shop; to the cry of a 
dying man on a cross, the story is for our under- 
standing. 

4 ‘ The Incarnation is God taking short steps 
that men may keep up with Him ’—eternal 
truth breaking out in the vernacular of humanity. 
God becoming colloquial, so that simple people 
can see and rejoice, so that common people can 
hear gladly, and babes and sucklings receive a 
revelation. Little ones in thought and spirit 
touched a hem, grasped a hand, and felt the 
nearness of God. Little ones saw a tear-drop 
glisten on the cheek of a carpenter and knew the 
compassion of God. God had His way with 
those who leaned on a breast, softened to the 
tone of a voice, whose hearts were broken by an 
extended form hanging upon a cross. 

Moreover, we see in later provisions the same 
purpose to make God available for our need, by 
bringing Him within the space of our compre- 
hension. The very idea of a sacrament is in 
fullest harmony with the thought. As though 
Christ had said to His bereaved Church, ‘ When 
you cannot feel Me at your side, here is a meal 
that you may taste Me in your mouth.’ That, 
at least, is the high language of devotion. 
‘ Treat it,’ He said, ‘as though it were My Body, 
and be comforted by My nearness.’ 

The hem, of course, is part of the skirt ; it is 
“the broken arc,’ the half-disclosed design, the 
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rest to await the day of interpretation when all 
things shall be made plain. The hem is not of 
other material, but the little is given because we 
are little and our fingers small. It is God giving 
to us so much of Himself as we need. The fire 
in the grate is of the same nature as the sun. 
But the sun is fierce and large. The fire, by 
its temperate heat, is, speaking domestically, a 
better friend. The swollen rivers, the floods that 
would bear our home away in their violent 
sweep are of the same nature as the spring into 
which we dip our drinking cup. The electric 
storms are of the same nature as the electric 
bulb by which we see the faces of our friends, 
read the lines of a book, and feel our way. 
Lamps aremore important thanstars totravellers 
on the dark and unknown moor. 

Yes, Christianity is very homely ; it is not for 
highbrows or superior people. We can imagine 
one such saying to that poor woman as she edged 
her way nearer to the centre of the crowd: 
‘Woman, what are you doing?’ ‘I am trying 
to get near to that figure, that Man, to touch 
His clothes.’ ‘ You superstitious woman, what 
can His clothes do for you? They have no more 
virtue in them than any one else’sclothes. Itis 
the mind of that Man, the ideals of that Man, the 
life of that Man that alone can help you.’ And 
all the time she is getting nearer to the figure, 
and further from the superior person. At last 
she falls forward, stretches out her thin, trembl- 
ing fingers, and touches His garment, and at 
that moment all the power and virtue of God 
flows into her superstitious self and she is healed. 

It is all very simple and homely, and God will 
not turn us away because of our simplicity, nor 
reward us according to our ignorance, but accord- 
ing to the pure desire of the heart, the anguish 
of the soul, the deep human needs that turn to 
Him as only helper and healer.1 


The Touch of Faith 


Matt. ix. 21, 22.—‘ She said within herself, If I may but 
touch his garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned him 
about, and when he saw her, he said. Daughter, be of 
good comfort ; thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 


JESUS was moving slowly towards the house of 
Jairus. It was necessarily a slow progress for 
the streets were narrow and filled with a curious 
crowd of people who did not want to miss any- 


1A, E. Whitham, The Discipline and Culture of the 
Spiritual Life, 18. 
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thing that Jesus was going to do. Then this 
woman, pushing her way through the crowd, 
reaches out her hand and touches for a moment 
one of the four tassels of His robe. What was 
she doing in the crowd? She certainly ought 
not to have been there; for she was suffering 
from a malady which rendered her unclean and 
cut her off from public worship and social inter- 
course. Her case had been pronounced incurable 
by the physicians of her day ; she had lost not 
only money but hope. But this day she found 
healing at the hands of the Great Physician as 
she touched Him in the press. 


1. Nothing strikes us more as we read the 
Gospels than the fact that our Saviour always 
required faith when He worked miracles. He 
could not do His mighty works except for those 
who had faith. And yet how often the faith 
which He accepted as sufficient would have 
been looked upon by us in our superiority as 
naught but superstition? What could be 
more superstitious than the motive which led 
the woman to touch Christ’s garment in order 
to obtain the healing which she needed? Her 
one thought may have been no more than 
this: My life is embittered and made miserable 
by this terrible disorder; the physicians have 
_ been powerless to give me relief; here is this 
young teacher who is working cures far and 
wide; perchance He may do me some good. 
She had perhaps never seen the Lord ; she had 
perhaps never heard His words. She thought 
of Him, it may be, as ignorant people still think 
of holy wells, or relics of saints, that work 
marvellous cures of all sorts of disorders. She 
had no conception of the Divine will of the 
Christ being exerted on her behalf; she con- 
ceived that she might even extract a cure from 
Him against His will, or at least without His 
knowledge— If I may but touch his garment, 
I shall be whole.’ Hven when the cure was 
wrought, nothing entered into her mind as its 
cause, save this magic touch. Was it not gross 
superstition @ Yet the Lord Himself turns to 
her, and says, ‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.’ The faith was real, however it may 
have been coloured and hidden by superstition. 
Even our imperfect faith brings its blessing. 
The faith that can only ery, ‘ Help mine un- 
belief !’ does not fail of its reward. 

When Sir James Simpson lay dying, a friend 
said to him that soon, like John the beloved 
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disciple at the Last Supper, ‘he might rest on 
the bosom of Jesus.’ ‘ I don’t know that I can 
quite do that,’ he replied, ‘ but I think I have got 
hold of the hem of His garment.’ 


2. St Matthew omits Jesus’ question as to 
who touched Him, the disciples’ reply, and His 
assertion that He was conscious of power having 
gone forth from Him. All these belong to the 
loving method by which our Lord sought to draw 
forth an open acknowledgment. Womanly 
diffidence, enfeebled health, her special disease, 
all made the woman wish to hide herself. She 
wanted to steal away unnoticed, as she hoped 
that she had come. But Jesus forces her to 
stand out before all the crowd, and make her 
secret action known to all. Strange kindness 
that; strangely contrasted with His ordinary 
desire to avoid notoriety, and with His ordinary 
tender consideration for shrinking weakness ! 
He did it for her sake, not for His own. 

Jesus was struggling for a human soul. Far 
more important than the healing of the body 
was the beginning of the work of faith within 
her heart, and if she had kept secret the nature 
of her experience, and had not been led to give 
public expression to her indebtedness to Christ, 
she might easily have become forgetful of the 
hour when her faith was born. The good work 
which had begun must be continued, and it was 
essential that in some way she should commit 
herself irrevocably to the pursuit of the new 
hopes which had arisen within her, and so for 
her sake Jesus led her to express her faith in 
action. ‘ Whoso confesseth me before men, him 
will I confess before my Father which is in 
heaven.’ This is perpetually true, because the 
man who cherishes a faith which he never 
manifests to the world, but which he keeps as a 
secret possession without allowing it to alter his 
life, will soon find that there is no faith left for 
him to declare. 

4] Eusebius, the earliest of our Church his- 
torians, tells that he had witnessed in Caesarea 
Philippi an interesting statue commemorative of 
this event opposite a house reputed by tradition 
to be hers. ‘To this day, before the gate of her 
house, on a lofty block of stone, there stands a 
brazen sculpture. On the one side a woman 
drops on her bended knee with hands out- 
stretched in supplication. Opposite to her 
stands a Man, erect and tall, becomingly clad 
in a mantle, who extends His hand to the 
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suppliant. At her feet springs a certain strange 
plant which rises as high as the hem of her 
garment. It is held to be an antidote to all 
forms of disease. This, they say, is a statue of 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Eusebius says that the statue was erected by 
the woman as a thank-offering to Christ, but we 
may doubt that part of the story if Mark is 
right in saying she had spent her all. But one 
thing it seems to prove, that the woman was 
ashamed no longer ; that she became a mission- 
ary for Jesus henceforth; and that the town 
was afterwards so proud of her cure that it 
erected this monument to commemorate the 
event. 


3. Our Lord’s words to her are full of tender- 
ness. She receives the name of ‘ daughter.’ 
Gently He encourages her timidity by that ‘ Be 
of good cheer,’ and then He sets right her error : 
‘Thy faith ’ —not thy finger— hath made thee 
whole.’ There was no real connection between 
the touch of the robe and healing; but the 
woman thought that there was, and so Christ 
stooped to her childish thought, and allowed her 
to prescribe the road which His mercy should 
take. But He would not leave her with her 
error. The true means of contact between us 
and Him is not our outward contact with external 
means of grace, but the touch of our spirits by 
faith. Faith is the hand which receives the 
blessing. It may be a wasted and tremulous 
hand, like that which this woman laid lightly 
on His robe. But He feels its touch, though a 
universe presses on Him, and He answers. Not 
the garment’s hem, but Christ’s love, is the 
cause of our salvation. Not an outward contact 
with it or with Him, but faith, is the condition 
on which His life pours into our souls. 


Like her, dear Lord, I, too, would come, 
Sick, sin-stained, ’mid the crowd alone ; 
I dare not tell to other ears 
The longings which to Thee are known. 


Help, gracious Lord! No eye but Thine 
Can gauge the ills of bygone years ; 

All human aid is vain; but Thou 
Canst heal my wounds and dry my tears 


O God, if only I may touch 
Thy saving virtue, soul to soul, 

Then, come what may, let all men know 
That Jesus Christ hath made me whole ! 1 


18. C. Lowry, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 65. 
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Faith and Healing 
Matt. ix. 22.—‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 


1. These words are sometimes used by our 
Lord of the healing of the soul and sometimes of 
the healing of the body. 

A distinguished medical man in the United 
States, Dr Richard Cabot, has this to say on 
the subject of faith and healing: ‘ At least 
three-fourths of all illnesses cure themselves 
without any one’s finding out that they exist. 
The proof of that we find in the examination of 
the human body after death, showing as it does 
the history of very numerous diseases which it 
has suffered, overcome, and never known the 
existence of. This power of self-cure shows 
itself not only in the milder diseases that we are 
not conscious of, but also in the severer diseases 
that we are only too well aware of. And it 
should be made clear that any effort of ours is 
only made in aid of these extraordinary powers, 
the forces of self-healing in the human body 
itself. Nor do I think that these self-curing 
energies are any less powerful in the human soul. 
It is a commonplace that bodily health is affected 
by thought and emotion. And if such everyday 
matters as work, play, love, rage, fear, have 
widespread and demonstrable effects on the 
body, it seems natural that a quickening of that 
central energy to which I give the name of 
religion would affect the health. . . . But when 
we speak of religion in this general way, we 
neglect an important point, namely, the differ- 
ence between true religion and false. 

‘Ordinary Faith-healing, I suppose, is best 
exemplified in the pilgrimages and cures at 
Lourdes. To this little French town there come 
every year hundreds of sick people from every 
part of the world. There are physicians there 
to examine and record carefully what their 
troubles are. They go through there a profound 
religious experience. What then? ‘The vast 
majority go away no better at all. But it must 
be admitted by any one who consults the facts, 
that a small but perfectly demonstrable number 
are cured, and cured sometimes of organic 
disease. It is not contrary to any laws of 
medicine, that a person who suddenly got the 
central motive of his life enormously increased 
—mark that—it is not at all strange that his 
organic lesions should heal. This you may call 
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miracle, if you define miracles as St Augustine 
did—as that which is contrary to the behaviour 
of things as we have hitherto known it. Have 
we any reason to call this thing divine, to use 
religious or theological terms about it? That 
might easily be true. Miracles are born out of 
the sense of a supreme need. It is often said 
that they come from the “ faith ”’ of the sufferer. 
That is the other half of it. The sense of supreme 
need, plus the awareness, the trust that help is 
possible. Miraculous powers come to a man 
when he suddenly feels that he must do what 
ordinarily he cannot, and in some way manages 
to draw unto himself strength enough to do it. 
Can we get a better grip of the world-forces out 
of which we came, so as to get more help than 
we usually do, something new—something 
which for us is, in the true sense, a miracle ? 
Yes. First by a persistent seeking, which the 
New Testament calls “ knocking”—that is 
pushing, seeking a great deal harder than we 
ordinarily do, which is the essence of all scientific 
discovery.’ 


2. As this doctor sees and admits, in healing 
it is impossible to dissociate, or to disentangle, 
the physical and what he calls the psychic— 
more simply, the physical and the spiritual. 
We can’t separate the physical and the spiritual, 
because they are simply two ends of the same 
thing. 

In spite of the difficulty of the problem of 
evil we have been coming to feel that all dualism 
is merely a temporary accommodation or limita- 
tion of human thought: for if science teaches 
us anything in these days with supreme con- 
fidence, it is that the universe is a unity. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


§[ Sir Oliver Lodge in his Science and Human 
Progress says: ‘The universe is one,’ though 
‘tentatively and temporarily we must recognize 

. a sort of duality ...of the material 
universe on the one hand and of the spiritual 
universe on the other, in spite of our instinctive 
feeling that they must ultimately be one.’ 

There is a very real sense in which it is true 
to say that as ‘ only the true is good, so only the 
good is true,’ that is, ultimately real. On any 
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other principle it seems difficult to avoid the 
hopeless permanent dualism which, like Persian 
Zoroastrianism, posits two Gods, equally power- 
ful—Ormuzd and Ahriman—the one always 
building and the other pulling down. A very 
simple solution of the problem of evil, but one 
which leaves no room in the universe for the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who is 
to ‘reconcile all things unto Himself, whether 
they be things in earth or things in heaven: 
that God may be all and in all.’ 

4] As Sir Henry Jones puts it in a momentous 
phrase: ‘One genuine instance of a will un- 
alterably evil would destroy the hypothesis of 
divine perfection on which religion itself rests.’ 


3. How do these facts bear upon the central 
problem of the Christian faith? In this way. 
The central fact of Christianity is the Person of 
Jesus Christ, in whom, according to St Paul, 
‘the fulness of God dwelled’; the Man who 
‘draws all men unto him,’ good and bad, sick 
and whole ; who went about doing good, healing 
souls and bodies just as the need arose. Now, 
the crucial point here is that it was the same 
Christ who healed in all cases—the whole Per- 
sonality. He didn’t unlock one section of His 
mind for the power to heal souls, and another to 
heal bodies. He hadn’t one recipe for spiritual 
blindness and another for paralysis of the optic 
nerve. We think of the story of Christ and the 
paralytic, where He linked up the physical and 
the spiritual quite gloriously. ‘ Whether is it 
easier to say to the sick of the palsy, “‘ Thy sins 
be forgiven thee ” or to say “ Arise and walk” ?’ 
What has the power to forgive sins to do with 
the power to cure paralysis? Clearly, every- 
thing. The two things in the same breath, out 
of the same resources; He would make no 
distinction. 

Now Christ was never surprised at anything 
He did, nor at the results of His exercise of 
power. He never made any experiments to see 
if they would work. There was nothing really 
new in what He did. God was always doing 
it. It wasn’t ‘ miracle’ in the old perpetual- 
stumbling-block sense—nothing contrary to 
Nature, but only contrary to what the world 
knew about Nature, and especially of the nature 
of God. It takes Christ to do Christ’s work ; 
but people of the Christ spirit ought to be able 
to do some of it. We ought to be able to do it 
much better than we do. Not by denying the 
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existence of disease, but by denying the right of 
disease to existence. If people can be healed 
through the marshalling of mental and spiritual 
reserves, is the psycho-therapist to take the place 
of the preacher? And what of the spiritual 
values and claims behind all this? If you can 
heal a drunkard by digging into his subconscious 
and reinforcing his will-power, what of the pheno- 
mena of conversion and the operation of the 
Holy Spirit? The answer is that all healing, 
spiritual and physical, has one Source only. To 
learn its laws is in no way to derogate from its 
origin. There are these powers in Nature. 
“Most diseases heal themselves.’ ‘And some 
of us call it Nature, and some of us call it God.’ 
A man may learn the laws and know nothing of 
the source. But the Source is the same. All 
power is God’s power ; all healing is God’s heal- 
ing. The physician of the body will use the laws, 
as he discovers them, with or without the re- 
cognition of the Source; it is and will remain 
the task of the physican of the soul, which has a 
life of its own, the supreme life, to keep the soul 
in living contact with the Source. 


4. Christ never healed a man apart from the 
man himself. He never handed out healing like 
bottles of medicine—‘to be taken.’ It was 
always, as an invariable preliminary, ‘ Hast thou 
faith ?” He always healed by co-operating with 
the man. And so, to a healed man or woman— 
body or soul—He felt Himself entitled to say, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee.’ Not ‘ My power,’ 
but ‘thy faith. Not that He ignored the 
power; but the power was, and is, a constant 
quantity. It was supremely focused in the 
living, eternal, unchanging power of God, who is 
love. It is only the faith that is the uncertain 
quantity. We have not begun to understand 
Christ, or faith. And faith is always twofold— 
objective and subjective. It is an absolute, 
confident belief in the reality and the universal- 
ity, the nearness, of the immeasurable power of 
God, to whom all things are possible. 


Speak to.Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with 
Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 


That, and the equal certainty that this power, 
in all its scope, and in its manifold range, is 
available for us. 
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In talking of faith to differently needy people, 
Christ always implied two things, and asked 
two questions, sometimes with the emphasis 
upon the one and sometimes on the other, ‘ Dost 
thou believe in Me?’ ‘ Believest thou that I 
can do this?’ Do you believe in this universal, 
circumambient, irresistible, unthwartable power 
of God? That first. But always this too; Do 
you believe in yourself? Do you believe that 
you really can be healed, saved; that you are 
worth healing ? Much hangs on that. Then He 
put His lovely hand on the blind eyes, or 
on the dead heart, or on the trembling 
woman, and He healed them—easily, confidently, 
unfailingly. But ‘ He could do no mighty work 
there—in His own country—because of their 
unbelief.’ 

4 A wise physician acknowledges the action 
of the mind and spirit on the body and uses it 
for the benefit of his patients. He knows that 
a man who believes in his doctor and in the 
efficiency of his treatment is in the best condi- 
tion for the operation of curative forces. Much 
more a man who believes in God. A patient 
who believes that nothing can cure him helps to 
seal his own doom. Nine hundred years ago 
Avicenna, the guide of medical knowledge for 
six centuries in the universities of Kurope, said, 
‘It is sometimes more beneficial to have confid- 
ence in a doctor than in medicine itself.’ 4 

God’s power is conditioned by faith; not faith 
as a theological formula ; not faith, as we often 
use the word and degrade it—a thing with a‘ wish- 
bone where a back-bone ought to be’; a sort 
of hope that ‘ somehow good shall be the final 
goal of ill.” No; ‘ good’ is ready to have it out 
with ‘ill’ now. All its forces are arrayed and 
ready, and instantly available, against ill in 
general, ill in particular, ill in ourselves. ‘ Give 
me a fulcrum for my lever,’ said the old Greek, 
‘and I will move the world.’ The lever is the 
power of God—always there, always ready, 
always available. But it must have a fuleram— 
a ‘something’ in us to co-operate with. 

The measure of the visible power of God in 
the world is always in direct proportion to that 
‘response.’ Faith has no limits. No one really 
knows what faith can do, for no one yet has 
really tried. ‘The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working.’ No one knows 
what prayer can do until he tries. Theories are 
useless. And prayer is the right hand of faith. 

1 ¥. J. Chavasse, in The Record, Aug. 2, 1912. 
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But it must be real faith; a living, vigorous, 
undefeatable, persistent thing. 

4] Science is empirical ; it experiments. Why, 
then, does it not exalt the greatest experiment 
of all, the spiritual adventure of faith? I say 
to those who feel and know that they are walking 


in darkness that faith will never disappoint them 
or cast them down and out. Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Light of the world. But the dreadful jest 
of life is that men are ready to try every 
6 ee but the supreme experiment of 
faith.1 


A SAVIOUR LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


Matt. ix. 36.—* But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted, 


and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.’ 


In the German Church conflict, the world 
significance of which is being increasingly 
realized, it is apparent that the Church’s oppon- 
ents are desirous of limiting the Church’s message. 
This world, it is maintained, is the concern of 
politicians alone; the Church must therefore 
confine itself to the next world and to preparing 
men for it. 

How violently Jesus should have differed 
from such a viewpoint such a text as this gives 
ample evidence. The world in which men lived 
and worked and played came within the orbit 
of His interest. He was persuaded He had 
something to give to that world. It would 
prosper, He claimed, not in the measure in which 
it renounced Him but only as it endeavoured 
to order its life by the principles which He 
proclaimed. 

The stand which Jesus took, His truest 
followers have taken ever since. The connection 
between religion and life must be maintained ; 
for Jesus has a message for this world as well as 
@ message concerning a world which is 
eternal. 

In the world of Jesus’ day conditions obtained 
which not only saddened Him but which, He 
knew, if men would but give Him the place 
He desired and deserved, could be replaced by 
conditions more conducive to peace and pros- 
perity. Knowing that, He did not hesitate to 
proclaim it. What He spent Himself declaring, 
His followers must proclaim to-day in His name, 
at whatever cost to themselves. A world which 
chooses to ignore Him and the principles for 
which He stood and for which He died cannot 
be either peaceful or prosperous. 

Let us put to ourselves the question why 

1H. E. Brierley, Life Indeed, 101. 
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Jesus’ heart went out in compassion towards the 
multitude. It may be we shall discover that 
what caused Jesus the gravest concern should 
cause us concern to-day and be the more de- 
finitely convinced that the world’s salvation 
now, as in the days of His flesh, is dependent 
upon the world’s giving heed to the Saviour it 
has chosen to neglect. 


1. To begin with, He was concerned about the 
multitude because, says the text, ‘ they fainted.’ 
The word rendered ‘fainted’ really means a 
state of exhaustion born of aimless wandering. 

It was apparent to Jesus that for many of His 
contemporaries life had been a disappointment. 
It was without aim, purpose, or goal. Un- 
inspired by any worthy conception of them- 
selves, unaware of any particular destiny it was 
theirs to fulfil, many found life not a little irk- 
some, a thing which the sooner it was over and 
done with the better. 

That many of our contemporaries are in a 
similar state of exhaustion few of us would care 
to deny. Philosophies and creeds of all kinds 
have been substituted for the religion which has 
been condemned. In consequence, the standard 
of life has fallen for multitudes of men and 
women whose activities are now determined by 
those who bear rule over them. So far from 
being satisfied and possessed by a feeling of 
contentment, hundreds of thousands of our con- 
temporaries, like the contemporaries of Jesus, 
are exhausted with their aimless wanderings. 
The modern creeds have left their hungers un- 
satisfied. The purposes they have been re- 
quisitioned to achieve are totally unworthy of 
the life they feel it in them to live. They are just 

1 James Douglas. 
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automatons, fulfilling the behests of men whose 
commands they cannot contest. 

If Jesus was not disposed to accept that 
position no more can we His followers accept it. 
He pleaded with men to give Him His place. 
And as He pleaded so must we plead in His 
name at whatever cost to ourselves. Life, we 
must make plain, cannot but be an aimless, 
fruitless thing, if He is left out of consideration. 
Men cannot but be regarded as automatons to 
be sacrificed at the discretion of conscienceless 
men if the value Jesus placed upon human life 
is forgotten. Life, we must maintain, was never 
intended to be an aimless, fruitless thing. In- 
dividuals were never meant to surrender not 
only their intelligence but also their souls to 
their fellows. 

Jesus, surveying the world of His time, knew 
He could do something for it and that, having 
done it, would make life worth the living for the 
humblest and poorest and obscurest. The claim 
He made we make to-day on His behalf. Only 
as He is restored to the place from which He 
ought never to have been removed can life be 
made purposeful and worth-while for hundreds 
of our fellows. 


2. The second thing which caused Jesus dis- 
quiet was that men were ‘ scattered,’ that they, 
in pursuit of their quite individualistic aims, 
had lost sight of the common need of fellowship 
and unity and the sense of their oneness. Men, 
He claimed, could and should be living happily 
together and be benefiting from the contribution 

each could make to the other. That they lived 

apart and unconcerned the one for the other 
was altogether wrong and against the desire of 
God. 

To-day the same division is in evidence. 
Mankind is divided into separate camps, each 
hostile to the other, each pursuing its own aims 
irrespective of the loss which their gain may 
mean to others, indeed totally indifferent to the 
consequences of their selfish pursuits. Only the 
veriest dullard would gainsay the loss which 
such a state of things involves. Instead of 
co-operating for the benefit of civilization as a 
whole, for the alleviation of suffering, for the 
bettering of conditions, men of undoubted gifts 
in all nations are planning their neighbours’ 
downfall by turning their attention to all but 
constructive, unifying purposes. And what a 
loss that is! How the world of our time might 
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benefit by the co-operation of skilled and gifted 
men ! 

Now the tragedy of it all is that so many of 
us have come to regard the situation not only 
as inevitable but also as unchangeable. Human 
nature being what it is, we are told, men must 
differ, must view things from their several 
angles and engage in wordy, if not more serious, 
conflict over their respective aims. Differences, 
we are prepared to admit, there must be. But 
must such differences run so deep that men, 
forgetting their common humanity, see only the 
things which divide them from their fellows ? 
Christianity says no! ‘God,’ says this Bible, 
‘made of one blood all the nations of mankind 
to dwell upon the face of the earth.’ Whoever 
else may be free to regard the present situation 
with equanimity, members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ cannot do so. It is ours to proclaim 
the essential oneness of mankind, the construc- 
tive purpose it is God’s Will they should achieve 
in co-operation, the fate which is inevitable if 
emphasis continues to be laid upon the differ- 
ences which separate one people from another. 
A scattered world, a world which has lost the 
sense of its oneness, which has lost sight of the 
common need of fellowship and of unity, is a 
world which grieves the heart of the God whose 
creative word brought it into being, and one 
which crucifies the Lord afresh. 

For their proclamation of such things some 
in our day have suffered the loss of all things. 
Whether it cost us a like sacrifice, their protest 
must be taken up by all of us who claim to be 
true followers of Jesus. Mankind, we must 
declare, was never intended to be divided into 
such hostile camps as are characteristic of our 
time. The world’s salvation lies in its realizing 
its essential oneness. Jesus declared that in the 
days of His flesh. To-day we must proclaim it 
in His Name. 


3. The third thing which caused Jesus concern 
was the lack of a leader who could weld all 
individuals into a unity, the absence of a unify- 
ing influence such as a loyalty which commanded 
universal respect. Men were as ‘ sheep without 
a shepherd.’ . 

That our world knows no loyalty which 
commands universal respect is the cause of all 
our divisions. Of leaders it has more than one, 
many of them with considerable followings, but 
none evoking universal obedience. 
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Jesus, in the course of His ministry, conscious 
of others competing with Him for the loyalty of 
His contemporaries, likened many of them to 
thieves and robbers who were desirous of their 
fellows’ co-operation for nothing other than the 
achievement of their own selfish ends. He, He 
claimed, was the only good Shepherd of the 
sheep, the only One who had no ulterior motive 
in seeking to command them, the only One who 
was prepared to sacrifice Himself for His 
charges’ well-being 

The claim He made must be made again in 
His Name in a world which is leaderless and 
which is being slowly brought to a dismal fate 
because it recognizes no allegiance to Him. A 
leader with a partial following can only create 
dispeace. A loyalty which claims something 
short of universal obedience offers no adequate 
salvation. A purpose which means life for some 
and death for others is not a purpose worthy the 
name. 

What our world most deeply needs to-day is a 
leader who can command universal respect, who 
can weld the several peoples into a unity, who 
can suggest a purpose which, when achieved, 
will benefit all men everywhere. There is only 
One who fits these requirements—Jesus Christ— 
and if the world is to be saved from the ultimate 
disaster of its own follies it must penitently 
return Him to the place in its affections from 
which He ought never to have been removed. 
As He looked upon the world long ago, leaderless, 
without a unifying influence, He knew He could 
do for the world what the world needed badly to 
have done for it. And what He could do, He can 
do still. 

Now, let none of us think that what we have 
said can afford to be neglected, or that the world 
has finally dealt with the claim that Jesus should 
be given His place in this world’s life when it 
has imprisoned and silenced those who have 
made the claim. The choice is a vital one. 
Hither the world continues to ignore Him and 
reaches the destruction to which such conduct 
leads, or else, thinking better of things, the 
world decides to reinstate Him and begins, in 
consequence, to live anew. 

‘The world,’ says one writer, ‘has had its 
worst fright for twenty years; it has just 
escaped annihilating ruin—and the smell of fire 
is still upon it. ... A godless civilization is 
being shown up. Now that the structure of our 
post-War policies, and a great deal more than 
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that, is tumbling down,’ he continues, ‘ must we 
not look again to the foundations and try to 
build on that which is eternal—God’s righteous- 
ness and Christian charity ? Perhaps,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘ the real answer to the question which 
we are all asking so anxiously about the coming 
time is that the world, and especially our Com- 
monwealth, are now faced with the spiritual 
challenge which we must either accept or perish 
—the humble, resolute and sincere attempt to 
establish again the true bases of civilized life 
and a decent world order.’ 

That seems to be the position. The world has 
escaped. But there is a challenge in the escape 
which the world, in peril of further catastrophe, 
cannot afford to ignore. The Church, however 
much it suffer for what may be described as an 
unwarranted interference in concerns which are 
purely the politicians’, must declare the import- 
ance of its message for the ordinary life of the 
ordinary day. If life is to be worth the living 
and the several peoples assured peace and quiet, 
Jesus, the Church must affirm, must be given 
His place. 

Let us who belong to the Christian Church in 
our own land be so convinced of that that we 
leave no doubt in the minds of our statesmen 
regarding the policy we would have them pursue. 
And let us pray, as fervently as many of us 
prayed during the days of crisis, that our nation 
may, by her example, constrain other nations 
to revise their policies until the whole world, 
realizing how near it came to tragedy, is brought 
in penitence to Him who alone can effect and 
maintain its salvation. 

RopERICK BETHUNE. 


Christ’s Vision for His Church 


Matt. ix. 37, 38.—‘ Then saith he unto his disciples, The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few ; pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.’ 


In these words we have Christ’s reading of the 
situation which confronted His Church in the 
first days of its witness and work. He was 
speaking to His little circle of pledged followers, 
who formed the nucleus around which His 
Church grew up. And the words He spoke, as 
they are written down here, are the illumination 
shed from His mind into theirs, as together they 
face the world to be filled by their ministry. 


ix. 37, 38 


If the Early Church had enjoyed the con- 
ferences which fall to our lot in these modern 
times, what a boundless field they would have 
had for pessimistic papers on the present situa- 
tion! For as they looked outwards it must often 
have seemed to them that the task to which 
they were called was a hopeless one. The 
obvious facts did not appear to give any promise 
of success. As they looked in that direction the 
world must have seemed very large, and they 
must have felt very small. And whenever we 
try to enter into the outlook of the first disciples, 
we find a new spirit to face the situation of the 
present hour. But there is something more 
here than the outlook of the disciples on the 
facts which confronted them. We find here the 
outlook of the Master Himself. And the purpose 
behind these words seems to be that Jesus 
wished to give His followers the right standpoint 
from which to regard the outside world. He 
would not have them misread the situation. 
He would guard them against false conclusions. 
And, above all, He would shield them from that 
depression of spirit which is the result of a 
distorted view. And so, in the words of the 
text, He takes them over the whole situation in 
all its essentials. He speaks first of the oppor- 
tunity, then He goes on to speak of the need, 
and finally He tells of the source in which may 
be found an answer to that need. 


1. The Opportunity of the Church. The 
harvest truly is plenteous.’ That is an emphatic 
word. The abundant harvest waits to be 
gathered in. Now, of course, in one sense there 
is always a harvest waiting for the Church of 
Christ where there are souls who have not yet 
been won into His Kingdom. The very fact 
that there are lives outside the Kingdom is a 
revelation of the Church’s opportunity and a 
solemn call upon her efforts. But there is more 
in this word than that. As our Master looked 
outwards upon the world He saw not only souls 
that were outside, but souls that were ready and 
waiting to come inside. He saw a dissatisfac- 
tion; He felt a great need and yearning ; and, 
on the other hand, He knew that in His Kingdom 
there was rest for men’s restlessness, satisfaction 
for yearning, and answer for every need. In 
other words, as He read the hearts of men He 
detected the conditions of a full harvest. 

Christ’s vision for His Church in one age is 
His vision for His Church in all ages. It is not 
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easy to possess that vision, and we shall only 
deceive ourselves if we imagine that it is. It is 
easy to believe in the possibilities of the ordinary 
man as a form of words, a theory, but to believe 
in it so that it becomes a constant and practical 
inspiration is a very different thing. We look 
to-day at the multitudes who seem to be without 
any real religious faith ; they pass by our doors, 
they are unresponsive to our efforts, they move 
to and fro in our streets on Sunday night, 
‘sheep without a shepherd.’ Does not the sight 
sometimes depress us? Do we not feel the 
vastness of the problem? Is not that in our 
minds one of the great obstacles to the advance 
of the Kingdom? That is the natural tendency 
of our thought. But Christ would replace the 
word obstacle by the word opportunity ; where 
we see the barren and fruitless ground, He would 
reveal the harvest ; and from our depression at 
failure, He would uplift us to see the possibilities 
of success. The harvest is abundant. Men are 
waiting to be won. The lives with no allegiance 
are ready to respond to the Good Shepherd. In 
the wandering crowds are men and women whose 
unconscious needs will reveal themselves and 
find an answer at the touch of Christ. But we 
need the presence of Christ Himself with us to 
see and to feel this. It is not the natural view. 
It is His vision, which fades if He departs. 
But as surely as we possess His mind, and share 
His Spirit, whenever we look outward upon the 
world, our hearts will be elated with the sense of 
great possibilities. We shall not say ‘ the age is 
dead to religious influences.’ We shall say and 
feel ‘ the harvest is plenteous.’ 

q In his thirty-fifth year Dr Thomas Guthrie 
left his delightful parish down in Forfarshire to 
labour among the slums of Edinburgh. Soon 
after his arrival in the city he caught himself, 
one gloomy afternoon, standing on George IV 
Bridge, looking down on the squalor and filth 
and misery of the Cowgate. ‘The streets,’ he 
says, ‘ were a puddle ; the heavy air, loaded with 
smoke, was thick and murky; the toppling 
chimneys and battered roofs below me were fit 
emblems of the fortunes of most of their tenants. 
Of these, some were lying over the sills of win- 
dows—windows that were innocent of glass or 
whose broken panes were stuffed with old hats 
and dirty rags. Others, coarse-looking women, 
with untidy children in their arms, stood in 
groups about the corners. Some were uplifting 
their voices in empty laughter; some were 
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chaffing passers-by ; some were screaming each 
other down in a drunken brawl, or standing, 
sullen and silent, with hunger and ill-usage in 
their saddened looks.’ Everything was foul, 
loathsome, revolting. Guthrie felt homesick for 
his old parish, with its singing larks, its daisied 
pastures, its decent peasants, and the grand blue 
sea rolling its lines of snowy breakers on the 
shore. All at once a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. Turning, he found himself confronting 
the leonine head and finely chiselled face of Dr 
Chalmers. The old doctor knew of the task 
that the younger man had undertaken, and 
guessed the thoughts that were surging in his 
heart. Clapping him on the shoulder, he 
exclaimed : 

“A beautiful field, sir; a very fine field of 
operation ! ’ 


2. The Need of the Church.— The labourers 
are few.’ That is the need. And few indeed 
were the labourers when these words were 
spoken! The conditions to-day are altered, 


and yet not altered in such a way as to make 


this message of the Master’s one to the past but 
not to the present. What the Church needs to-day 
above all else is an increase in the ranks of workers 
for Christ. Our tasks have increased. The 
measure of our responsibility has broadened. 
There has been laid upon our souls the urgency 
of new labours in the Lord’s Kingdom. Looking 
back over the centuries one can see how the 
Church’s broadening vision has made continual 
demand for an increase in the ranks of Christian 
workers. Much the same thing has happened in 
the spiritual realm as in the material. New 
lands have been discovered over which the flag 
of the Kingdom has been raised. New fields of 
duty have been opened up to our view. The 
Empire of Christ has been extending, and over 
the larger territory His government has to be 
made secure. And all the time that extension 
has moved outwards against opposition. Now 
an attempt is on foot to make Judaism the 
boundaries of the Kingdom. But the Christian 
spirit breaks down the obstacle and passes 
outward and onward. Now the plea is that 
Christ’s Kingdom shall be realized more fully 
at home before it is carried into other lands. 
And again the Spirit of Christ rises against the 
narrowing influences and takes upon itself the 
larger responsibility. Now the position is that 
the work of the Kingdom shall be confined to the 
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message to individual souls and take no account 
of social influences, but again the discovery of 
a new responsibility has been made, and no 
opposition can prevent the response. Surely in 
this broadening vision there lies the greatest 
inspiration of Christian history. There is 
encouragement in the numerical increase of 
Christ’s people. But there is no consideration 
which affords such convincing proof of the ever 
new meaning of the old gospel as the fact that 
it is inspiring new tasks with every age. 

There are some who would cry a halt in that 
direction, thinking that the Church has enough 
to do with her present labours. It is the protest 
of a blindness unable to see that a halt in 
responsibility must mean an arrest of life. But 
the consequence of this broadening vision is 
that the need for labourers is always with us. 
There are tasks to-day which wait for that 
increase; labours that wait for labourers. 
Vision always runs in advance of our ability to 
fulfil it. It is because our Leader is Christ that 
the labourers always seem few in comparison 
with the demands of the work. That is as true 
to-day as in the day when these words were 
spoken. The Church’s need is within. There is 
nothing in the outward conditions of life to-day 
which forbids the expansion of His Kingdom. 
So long as we look there we are on the track that 
leads to a false conclusion. There the harvest 
is abundant. It is within that our need is 
revealed— The labourers are few.’ 

§] When Martin Luther set out upon the work 
that shook the world, he opened his heart to 
his friend Myconius, and told him of his inten- 
tions. Myconius expressed the deepest interest 
and sympathy. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘ I can best help 
you where I am. I will remain here in the 
monastery, and, amidst its quiet seclusion, will 
pray for you, Brother Martin, as you toil out in 
the great world.’ And so they parted. In the 
silence of his cloister, Myconius prayed day by 
day for his old friend; but, as he prayed, he 
began to feel uncomfortable. His mind was ill 
at ease. And, one night, having thrown himself 
upon his straw pallet in his restless mood, he 
dreamed a strange dream. He thought that the 
Saviour Himself approached him and showed 
him His hands and His feet. He saw the foun- 
tain in which he had been cleansed from all sin 
and all uncleanness. Then looking earnestly 
into his eyes, the Saviour said, ‘ Follow Me!’ 
Myconius followed. The crucified One took 
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him to the summit of a lofty mountain. From 
that eminence He pointed to the east. Looking 
in that direction, Myconius saw a vast plain, 
stretching away to the horizon. It was dotted 
with white sheep—thousands upon thousands 
of them. And one man was trying to shepherd 
them all! Myconius looked carefully, and saw 
that the solitary shepherd was Martin Luther. 
The crucified One pointed to the west. Looking 
in that direction, Myconius saw a great field of 
standing corn stretching away to the world’s end. 
And one reaper was trying to harvest it all! 
That lonely labourer was exhausted and spent, 
but he still persisted in his prodigious task. 
Myconius looked again, and he recognized, in 
the solitary reaper, his old friend, Martin Luther. 
“Tt is not enough,’ cried Myconius, when he 
awoke, ‘it is not enough that I should pray in 
my quiet cloister. The sheep must be shep- 
herded! The fields must be reaped! Here am 
I; send me, send me!’ And he went out into 
the world and shared his old friend’s labours. + 


3. The Resource of the Church.— Pray ye } 


therefore the Lord of the harvest; that he will 
send forth labourers into his harvest.’ We have 
been led from the wealth of our opportunity to 
the depth of our need, and now we are taken 
to the resource by which the Church may be 
enabled to take advantage of the opportunity 
and to supply the need. Is it a little disappoint- 
ing to some of us to find that the resource is 
prayer? For many of us are inclined to try 
every other resource which human wisdom and 
ingenuity can suggest before we come to that. 
In practice we rely so much more upon ourselves 
and our organizations and our committees than 
upon the power of God made available for us in 
prayer. The plain truth is that a labour is given 
to the Church which demands a supernatural 
power. The very greatness of our tasks drives 
us to seek a power correspondingly great. And 
only as the heart of the Church is open to the 
inflow of that Divine power is she in the way to 
achieve. 

Let us bring that truth right up to the need 
as it is revealed in the text: ‘ The labourers are 
few.’ In every sphere of Christian work we see 
the vision, but we are unable to cope with it. 
At home and abroad we see countless openings 
which Christian service could fill to the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom. Everywhere the harvest 

1F. W. Boreham, The Fiery Crags, 126. 
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is before our eyes. And yet something seems to 
hold us back. There is no movement correspond- 
ing to the vision. The labourers are few. That 
is the secret. And here is the answer to that 
present need of the Church in the words of 
Christ: ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest.’ It is a simple word, almost too simple, 
we are inclined to think, to meet the complex 
needs of the hour. And yet we feel and know 
it to be true. The real and enduring spirit of 
Christian service is born of prayer. The Church 
that prays is the Church that works and pro- 
duces workers. Our need to-day is the some- 
thing more than the human discernment of 
responsibility and opportunity, the something 
more that Scripture speaks of as the call of the 
Lord, that stirring of the Spirit of God which 
makes the call to service ring in every ear and 
move every heart. We can never produce that. 
It can only.come when God is the great reality. 
Prayer is the way towards it, for what is prayer 
but making God the great reality ? When that 
movement towards God in utter dependence 
and perfect trust is the most real thing in the 
Church’s spirit and life, the answer will not be 
delayed. The Lord of the harvest will send 
forth His labourers. And there is no need to 
wait for the time of power. We may enjoy it 
now. The single church may know it. God 
never makes unnecessary delay. The only 
reason for His waiting is that we are not in the 
spirit to be used by Him and receive from Him. 
Immediately our hearts are opened to Him they 
are filled. ‘ Hvery one that asketh receiveth.’ 
‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest.’ 


Stir me, O stir me, Lord, 

I care not how! 

But stir me with a passion for the world ; 

Stir me to go, to give, 

But most of all to pray ; 

Stir me till thy blood-red banner be unfurled 

O’er darkened lands now clouded o’er with 
sin, 

O’er distant lands where Christ has never 
been. 
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Learners 


Matt. x. 1.—‘ When he had called unto him his twelve 

disciples.’ 
1. A NAME is something more than itself. A 
name indicates some personal quality, or atti- 
tude, or relationship. When people give them- 
selves a name they intend there and then to 
claim for themselves something which separates 
them from other people, something which 
justifies any singularity in their ways of living ; 
and to study such a name is to learn at first 
hand what they thought of themselves who 
assumed the name. We shall find several names 
of this kind in the New Testament, names which 
New Testament believers gave to themselves, 
rejoicing in them. Then again there are certain 
names which the followers of Jesus did not as- 
sume for themselves, names which were given 
them by the world. Such names represent not 
what the first followers of Jesus thought of 
themselves, but what was thought of them by 
outsiders, by enemies, by merely curious people, 
and by what we call to-day the man in the street. 
It is an illuminating thing to know how the 
Christian movement struck people in those days 
when it broke fresh upon the world. 

For example, we read in the seventeenth 
chapter of Acts that when Paul and Silas 
arrived in Thessalonica a great uproar of opposi- 
tion was engineered with the view of discrediting 
their words and ideas. The rulers of the city 
went about literally crying: ‘ These that have 
turned the world upside down have come hither 
also.’ 

Now, to say no more, that is a most illuminat- 
ing observation and comment. It means that 
what the rulers of Thessalonica understood as 
the proper effect and outcome of Christianity 
was that it assaulted and challenged the estab- 
lished order, that it propagated ideas and a 
point of view which unless restrained would 
upset the customary life and habits of the world. 
From the fact that that was how Christianity 
at the beginning affected observers we conclude 
that at the beginning certainly Christianity 
conceived of itself as having a mission, that it 
set out to do something which the world as 
such deeply and passionately resented. That 
one phrase alone, therefore, is sufficient to refute 
those who in our own day would have it that 
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Christian people will do well to go quietly, to 
come to an understanding with the world as such, 
letting the world alone if the world will let them 
alone. 

§] Dr T. R. Glover tells a story of two children, 
brother and sister, who were debating the 
question, Which is the last book in the Bible ? 
The little girl argued that it was Timothy, but 
her brother would not allow that. ‘ No, Barbara, 
he said, ‘ the Bible does not end with Timothy. 
It ends with Revolutions.’ 


2. The name ‘ disciples’ has this distinction 
among allthe names which believers have borne— 
that it was the name which Jesus Himself gave 
to those who first gathered round Him. Now 
we simply cannot dwell too long upon that 
circumstance. It is of the utmost importance. 
It has bearings also of the greatest value for 
ourselves in this particular day. 

Our Lord gathered some men round about 
Him. What qualifications they had, for the 
sake of which He called them, we cannot say— 
for this ignorance we ought continually to give 
thanks. They seem to us average men. They 
were probably all of them unsophisticated men, 
men who were facing life by the help of the great 
human faiths and pieties. Sensitive men, with 
at least the faculty for a personal loyalty, we 
conclude they were from this fact alone that 
when Jesus asked them to come with Him they 
went ; that is to say, at the time when Jesus 
met them they were men who had it in them to 
give up one way of living for the sake of another 
which seemed higher—even though the change 
involved inconvenience and loss. But we must 
not claim more than that for them. Perhaps 
we may not claim even so much, for in the case 
of some of them at least they may have looked 
for some worldly advancement from their 
adhesion to Jesus such as was not possible to 
fishermen. If this be true of them, that they 
joined themselves to Jesus with a mixture of 
lower motives, it only increases our wonder at 
the confidence and charity of Jesus that He said 
nothing to them, at least at the outset, about 
motives. He asked them to come with Him, 
and they came; and Jesus did not begin by 
raising questions in their minds as to whether 
they were worthy to come. It was the purpose 
of Jesus to make them worthy to stay. 

Now the Church ought to be as hospitable as 
Christ was. And the Church ought to be as 
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confident and believing as Christ was that many 
a one who it may be was unworthy to enter has 
at length become worthy to remain. 


3. These men Jesus called ‘ disciples.’ That 
was the relationship which He asked them to 
enter upon and to keep up towards Himself. 
They were to remain learners. For three years 
they went about with Jesus. They listened to 
Him as He spoke to other people. They list- 
ened to Him as He spoke now and then quite 
definitely to themselves. They did not under- 
stand everything. Perhaps at the time they did 
not understand very much. And we know they 
misunderstood a good deal. But it is not the 
things which we understand which most power- 
fully affect us. All the time there was growing 
within them the habit of being with Jesus, the 
habit of having Him beside them, so that, al- 
though they did not know this at the time, they 
were training themselves not to be able to do 
without Jesus. Later on they knew this; as 
it is only later on that we know anything—like 
Moses we are able to see God only after He has 
passed by. 

4] A close friend of Dr Arnold said of him: 
‘His hold over all his pupils I know perfectly 
astonished me. It was not so much an enthusi- 
astic admiration for his genius, or learning, or 
eloquence which stirred within them; it was a 
sympathetic thrill, caught from a spirit that was 
earnestly at work in the world—whose work 
was healthy, sustained, and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God.’ 1 

Well, let us not try to be wiser or severer than 
Christ was. Let us begin as disciples, as learners. 
Let us make a habit of fellowship with the mind 
of Jesus. Let us even memorize His words 
upon certain occasions, so that when a similar 
occasion arises we may say by a kind of instinct 
what He once said. 

We know, and it is a very pathetic thing to 
observe, that the first followers of Jesus had 
adopted the plan of saying just what Jesus had 
said on a similar occasion. When Stephen died 
under the stones, even in the pain of dying he 
remembered to say what Jesus had said when 
He was dying. ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge!’ and ‘Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit ! ’ 

It is only fair to the Gospel narrative to say 


1A. P. Stanley, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, i. 43. 
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that our Lord did not until far on in His ministry, 
and only when the shadow of His death was 
already upon Him, invite these simple men to 
come to theological decisions as to the nature of 
His person. His first care would seem to have 
been that between them and Him there should 
come into existence a relationship as deep and 
tender as their souls would allow, which one 
day would provoke them to raise questions in 
their own minds as to Him round whom their 
love had gathered. His first and only care would 
seem to have been to become to these men such 
a companion of the soul that even death could 
not, as death did not, separate them. 

God does not push difficulties in a man’s way 
who wants to be good by the help of Christ. 
It is not His way to cross-examine a man as to 
his motives and as to his equipment. Life itself 
will do that thoroughly enough. All that is 
asked of any one who would become a follower 
of our Master is that he be sincere. Thereafter 
this is what will happen if we like: we give this 
new Master the freedom of our house, we let 
Him go out and in, we will go about with Him 
as far as we in the changed conditions of our life 
are able. We consult the words which He spoke 
on certain critical matters. We recall the way 
He acted here and there. We note His own self- 
discipline, His habit of retreating for quietness 
and prayer. He becomes our example. 

Someone may say: ‘But surely Christ is 
more than a mere example.’ Yes, Christ is more 
than a mere example. But an example may at 
any moment become something as deep as life, 
and may kindle a loyalty which will face death 
gladly. In dealing with the human soul we 
should never speak of anything as a mere this 
or a mere that, for it may be the beginning of 
everything. A lighted taper may be a mere 
light, and a barrel of gunpowder may be a mere 
barrel of gunpowder, but if the two are brought 
into contact the result is not simply a barrel of 
gunpowder and a lighted taper. And when the 
human soul draws near to the holiness of Jesus, 
and dwells within the light of that beautiful 
life, there may well happen strange things 
beyond our powers to foresee. There may 
happen what happens when our wintry northern 
world turns towards the sun, and when the two 
gaze and gaze at each other. The ice melts, the 
rivers run, birds find their voices, the valleys 
stand thick with corn and laugh and sing. 

So it happened in fact. These twelve men 
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went about with Jesus for those years. Then 
Jesus went away. But these twelve men felt 
the loneliness so terrible, life without Christ so 
insupportable, that they cried out in the silence 
like a child afraid of the night, and God, even as 
a mother in the darkness will comfort her child, 
sent back His Son to them to be with them for 
ever in the Spirit. 


The First Twelve 


Matt. x. 2.—‘ Now the names of the twelve apostles are 
these.’ 


1, CurisTIANITY began asa young people’s move- 
ment. In thinking of Jesus and His disciples 
that is the first fact to make quite clear. Un- 
fortunately; it is a fact which Christian art and 
Christian preaching have too often obscured. 
But it is quite certain that the original disciple 
band was a young men’s group. Most of the 
Apostles were probably still in their twenties 
when they followed their Leader out into the 
unknown. 

Jesus Himself, we should never forget, went 
out to His earthly ministry with ‘ the dew of His 
youth ’ upon Him. And no one has ever under- 
stood the heart of youth, in its gaiety and gallan- 
try and generosity and hope, its sudden loneli- 
ness and haunting dreams and hidden conflicts 
and strong temptations, no one has understood 
it nearly so well as Jesus. 

4] It was a true instinct that led the Christians 
of a later day, when they drew the likeness of 
their Master on the walls of the Catacombs, to 
portray Him, not old and weary and broken 
with pain, but as a young shepherd out on the 
hills of the morning. The original version of 
Isaac Watts’ great hymn was true to fact : 


When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
Where the young Prince of glory died. 


2. One of the most striking features of the 
first disciple-group was the diversity of character 
it contained. As one has said, ‘ the whole human 
race seemed to be represented in that narrow 
circle. There is Peter the impulsive man of 
action, and John the quiet man of thought. 
There is Andrew the eager home missionary, 
and Thomas the desponding doubter. There is 

1J.8. Stewart, The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, 61. 
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Matthew the Roman tax-gatherer, the repre- 
sentative of foreign tyranny, and Simon the 
Zealot, the fiery patriot, to whom Rome is 
anathema. There is Nathanael the Israelite in 
whom is no guile, and Judas Iscariot who is 
all guile.’ It is a wonderful testimony to the 
universality of Christ that He attracted men of 
so different types. 

§| Lloyd George has said of Abraham Lincoln 
that he was one of the giant figures of whom 
there are very few in history who lose their 
nationality in death; that he belongs to the 
common people of every land. But Jesus is the 
only figure in history who is felt by the people 
of every land to be their particular kind and kin. 


3. Let us look at some of the men whom 
Jesus chose. There are four different lists of 
their names in the Gospels and Acts. Though 
the lists are in different order, yet Peter is 
always first and Judas Iscariot always last, and 
we can see a natural reason for that. They were 
thought of in that way. First the great, 
impetuous, warm-hearted disciple, who so loved 
his Lord in spite of his denial; and last and 
lowest, the treacherous disciple who betrayed 
Jesus to His foes. 

Peter was a born leader and the natural 
spokesman of the disciple-group. When Jesus, 
watching the crowds dwindling, put the ques- 
tion, ‘ Will ye also go away ?’ it was Peter who 
burst out with, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ When the 
first great Christian confession came, it was Peter 
who made it: ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ When the broken-hearted band 
re-assembled after Calvary, it was Peter who 
took the initiative. ‘I go a-fishing.’ ‘ We also 
go with thee.’ Gallant, generous-hearted, 
affectionate, impetuous soul that he was, he 
was a born leader of men. 

But he had the defects of his qualities. It 
was to Peter that ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan’ 
was said. It was Peter who blurted out his 
mercenary question, ‘ Behold, we have forsaken 
all, and followed thee; what shall we have 
therefore ?’ It was Peter who disowned Christ 
at the gibe of a servant-girl. What a moral 
mixture the human heart can be! Peter’s story 
is quite familiar. It is our story too. 

{[ Christ’s influence on Peter is the very 
triumph of His work as a maker of men. As 

1W. M. Mackay, The Men Whom Jesus Made 10. 
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Dr Stalker has said, ‘ He managed the tumultu- 
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Son of David in the New. ‘ My knights,’ says 


ous and fluctuating elements of his character as 
a perfect rider does a high-mettled horse. He 
transformed a nature as unstable as water into 
the consistency of a rock ; and on this rock He 
built the Church of the New Testament.’ 

It goes without saying that the problem of 
the group is Judas Iscariot. Variety we should 
expect to find, but why such variety as this— 
the last name, the black name of the list ? We 
may find a partial explanation in the fact that 
he must at this stage have been at least a 
disciple ; he must have had some desire to learn ; 
he must have had good and great possibilities. 
And his name stands here to witness to this that 
Divine election is not compulsion. If a man’s 
self-will be strong enough he may break through 
the meshes of the net of love. On the other 
hand, even if he end by being among the worst, 
he at least has his chance of rising to be among 
the best. For the rest, the problem of Judas 
must be solved not by us, but by those Eternal 
Counsels which on that night of destiny spoke 
from beyond the stars. 

4] There is a parable about a soul—it might 
have been Judas or another—who knocked at 
the door of the house where the Fates were 
weaving their web, and asked them for a 
boon. ‘Give me back my blunder,’ he cried, 
“when I would make a path for Love’s white 
feet, and set instead a snare for them, to her 
hurt.’ But the shuttle of the Fates went 
humming on, and stopped not for his crying. 
And they answered: ‘* Even now the shuttle is 
threaded with your fault and none may stay its 
way. Go, poor soul, empty and crying as you 
came ; yet take one comfort with you. Hven of 
this, even of this, the Web had need.’ 2 

In the inner circle of Christ’s followers were 
the two sons of Zebedee, James and John. 
James we know little about. He died young. 
But we know that Jesus named him Boanerges, 
the son of thunder, and we know that he was 
important enough for Herod to cut off his head. 
Herod got hold of two of the group, James and 
Peter. And God allowed James to die, while 
He saved Peter. Perhaps he might have been 
the greatest of all if he had lived. But God had 
other use for him in the life beyond. 

John we may call the Jonathan of the New 
Testament: what Jonathan was to David in 
the Old Testament, that was John to the great 

1 Imago Christi. J. M. E. Ross. 
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Tennyson’s Arthur, ‘ are sworn to vows of utter 
hardihood, utter gentleness’ ; and,in John that 
manly strength and womanly tenderness seem 
to have been perfectly united. It stands eter- 
nally to John’s credit that he was there on 
Calvary to the last, and that it was of him that 
the words fell from Jesus’ dying lips, “ Woman, 
behold thy son !’ 

Thomas we always think of as a doubter. 
‘Lord,’ he says, “we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?’ And 
again, when Jesus was going back into danger 
at the death of Lazarus, Thomas doubted the 
wisdom of that return. And we cannot forget 
how he refused to believe in the Resurrection on 
the testimony of his fellow apostles. He would 
give all the world to believe it, but it was too 
good to be true. Thomas was built that way. 
There are others built that way. It is far harder 
for some men than for others to believe in Jesus 
Christ. And they are often men of honest and 
good heart. And when they find Jesus they 
are the staunchest of all. Such was Thomas. 
Though he could not see the way, he would 
follow Jesus in it to the end. Though he 
believed that Jesus would be killed if He re- 
turned, the faithful heart of the man clung to 
Him still. It was Thomas that cried to his 
comrades that day, ‘ Let us also go, that we may 
die with him.’ And if he was slow in believing 
that Jesus was risen, yet when convinced his 
faith rose higher than that of any of the others. 
‘My Lord and my God!’ + 

Little is known of five of the disciples, namely, 
Philip, the earnest inquirer ; Simon, the zealot 
and fiery nationalist; Bartholomew, who is 
probably to be identified with Nathanel ; Leb- 
baeus, ‘whose surname was Thaddaeus,’ who 
also had the name Judas (not Iscariot), and who 
is known to us by one single remark ; and James, 
the son of Alphaeus, of whom nothing at all is 
told. 

q I remember how, when I was once inspecting 
Lincoln Cathedral in the company of the late 
Precentor Venables, the old gentleman spoke 
with the utmost enthusiasm of the two towers 
that adorn the west front of that glorious 
Minster. He pointed out to me the beauties of 
the architecture and the extraordinary wealth 
and detail of the work, and then added quietly, 
‘ And no one knows who built them.’ Some of 

1J. Paterson Smyth, A Syrian Love-Story, 240. 
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the finest work in Lincoln Minster is the work 
of an unknown builder.! 

These twelve men, then, Jesus chose, and 
with them set out to conquer the earth. An 
absurd adventure? Humanly speaking, yes. 
But God was in it. And ‘ God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world, to confound the things 
which are mighty ; and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are.’ ? 


The Enthusiast 


Matt. x. 4.—‘ Simon the Canaanite.’ 


THIs man is entitled a Cananwan here and in 
Mark’s Gospel and a Zealot in Luke and also in 
Acts. These two titles mean the same thing. 
They point to a band of very energetic and even 
violent Jewish patriots, founded by Judas of 
Gamala, who gathered them in revolt against 
the Roman power when Quirinius took the 
Census in A.D. 7. They out-phariseed the 
Pharisees in their devotion to the rules and 
exactions of the old religion, and they were 
devoured in their souls by a yearning for the 
imperial resurgence of their nation. When the 
Jews rose in that wild rebellion which ended 
with the dreadful destruction of their holy city 
by the Romans in a.p. 70, the Zealots were the 
head and front of the offensive, and the mainstay 
of the defence of Jerusalem when the capital 
was beset by the ravenous eagles of the Roman 
siege. During the siege they maintained a 
defence which more than once struck terror into 
their foes, and moved their own countrymen to 
horror. This wildness had not developed in the 
time of Jesus; but when Simon passed from 
their society to the company of Christ, they 
were very active as plotters against the incubus 
of Rome, fomenters of strife and planners of 
* pogroms.’ > 

How strange that such a man should have 
enrolled himself as a follower of Jesus! No two 
men could have seemed more opposite in char- 
acter and ideals. One aimed at restoring an 
earthly kingdom: the other looked forward to 
a Kingdom that was not of this world. One 


1J. D. Jones. 
2J.S. Stewart, The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, 69. 
3 A, Boyd Scott, The Twelve Take Stock of Us, 19. 
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relied on the sword and the dagger: the other 
on the gentle but omnipotent force of truth. 

Simon was not a safe man to make a disciple, 
if Jesus wanted to keep right with Rome; but 
there were three reasons that far outweighed 
prudential considerations in Christ’s eyes when 
He chose him to be His, 


1. The choice of Simon was a symbol of the 
Gospel of Reconciliation which Christ came to 
preach. There was another unpopular man 
besides Simon in the Apostolic band, Matthew 
the tax-gatherer. Now when we think of these 
two men, so opposite in their very unpopulari- 
ties, standing asunder at the very poles of 
thought, we begin to see why Christ selected 
them both to be His apostles. He did so just 
because they were opposed. Extremes were to 
meet in that little circle of the Twelve. He had 
come as the great reconciler; first, of man to 
God by the blood of His cross, then, and as a 
result of that, of man to man; breaking down 
the middle wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile ; declaring that in Himself all petty 
distinction of nationality and all social barriers 
were to be obliterated. For in Him ‘there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female.’ It was 
this Gospel of Reconciliation Christ proclaimed 
when he made the ex-zealot and the ex-publican 
sit down together at the same table. 

{| One of the most interesting things I have 
ever seen is that stone pillar in the museum of 
Constantinople, which is the actual bit of the 
parapet between the Court of the Jews and the 
Court of the Gentiles, with an inscription on it 
in Hebrew and in Greek saying that, ‘ Any 
Gentile, any alien, any stranger, who passes 
inside this barrier renders himself liable to 
instant death.’ Christ has smashed that ‘ wall 
of partition.’ As the Archbishop of York has 
said: ‘And there was neither Jew nor Gentile, 
the deepest of all divisions based on religious 
history—negligible: neither Greek nor bar- 
barian ; the deepest of all divisions based on 
education and culture—negligible ; neither bond 
nor free ; the deepest of all divisions in economic 
status—negligible: neither male nor female ; 
even the distinction of sex, on which the whole 
social fabric rests—negligible.’ 


2. Christ selected Simon because He wanted 
1. §. Woods, in The Church in the Modern World, 78. 
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to show that a purified patriotism has a true place 
in His Church. It is sometimes said that 
patriotism is not a Christian virtue, and that 
the Christian. should be a citizen of the world. 
‘ Patriotism,’ says Bernard Shaw, ‘is an inven- 
tion by which those who are humanely disposed 
are persuaded to become the most destructive 
of all destroyers.’ Certainly, when we think of 
the terrible results which have followed a mis- 
guided patriotism in the last few years, we are 
tempted to feel that there is something dangerous 
in the very word. 

But then we have to remember that there is 
a true as well as a false patriotism. That there 
is a true one, we need only turn to the Master 
Himself as He weeps over a doomed Jerusalem, 
and cries, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thee!’ It is not the 
nature of a mere internationalist to weep over 
any particular city. And what is the difference 
between the two? The true patriotism is that 
which seeks to make a nation great by righteous- 
ness; the false patriotism is that which seeks 
to make it great by force. The Kingdom Christ 
came to introduce was a Kingdom of character 
—a Kingdom of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Had the Jewish nation 
listened to that message it would never have 
come to destruction. And it is the same to- 
day. Christianity is the true patriotism because 
it is the preaching of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. 

Understood in this sense Christ was a true 
patriot and an ardent one, and it was because 
He loved patriots that He included Simon in 
His band. He saw that as a man could never 
do good to the State without first doing good 
to his family, so he could never do good to the 
world except by first doing good to his own 
country. 

4] There is something indefinably detrimental 
about the déracié : 


A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country but his own. 


The man of that breed always seems to fail to 
aid the world to any great degree. 

Christ purified and illumined the patriotism of 
Simon. Tradition says that before the siege of 
Jerusalem, Simon, remembering the warnings of 
the Saviour, led the Jewish Christians to Pella, 

1G. F. Macleod. 
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beyond Jordan, and thus saved them from the 
awful massacres of Titus. However that may 
be, we have no doubt that under the teaching 
of Jesus, Simon’s zealotry became refined and 
purified into that noble enthusiasm which burns 
in Paul’s passionate longing for a Christianized 
Judaism: ‘Brethren, my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved.” 


3. But perhaps the most important reason 
Jesus had for appointing Simon the Zealot to be 
an Apostle was that he was a man of enthusiasm. 
With all their faults the Zealots had at least 
one transcendent virtue—they were enthusiasts. 
They were ready to risk all for God and country. 
Now Jesus loved men like that. It was said by 
a prophet of Him, ‘ The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.’ 

Enthusiasm is the one thing in propaganda 
without which you can make no progress. 
History is written by enthusiasts. The 
mountain-peaks of time are all voleanoes. They 
were all raised by a hidden fire once burning 
within them. Only zeal must be informed by 
knowledge, else it will be a curse not a blessing. 
‘It is good to be zealously affected—but always 
in a good thing.’ Simon and his comrades had 
zeal; but it was a zeal without knowledge, and 
therefore it degenerated into fanaticism. Zeal 
without knowledge is fanaticism, just as zeal 
with knowledge is enthusiasm ; and that, as the 
word means, is the breath of God. 

§] No man is ever good for much who has not 
been carried off his feet by enthusiasm between 
twenty and thirty ; but it needs to be bridled 
and bitted. + 

What the Church needs most to-day is zeal. 
We have enthusiasms about many things. We 
have great enthusiasm for sport ; and why not ? 
We have enthusiasm, too, for business. Well, 
even there, why not? Paul says, “ Not slothful 
in business, fervent in spirit ’—if only, in all, you 
are ‘ serving the Lord.’ Ifa thing is worth doing 
at all, it is worth doing well. But why is there 
not more enthusiasm for God ? 

4] A well-known minister was conducting an 
evangelistic mission in New York. His host was 
a wealthy business man who frequently appeared 
on ‘ change ’ in the course of his business. 

One evening they sat over the fire discussing 
the mission, when the business man ventured to 

1 Froude. 
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express his opinion that evangelism was far too 
emotional for him. ‘It raises the temperature 
and interferes with clear judgment. You're apt 
to regret afterward the steps you have taken at 
the impulse of the strong feeling of the moment.’ 

The minister said by way of reply, simply, 
* That is a very interesting point of view.’ Then, 
apparently changing the subject, he said 
abruptly, “What are you doing to-morrow 
morning?’ ‘Qh,’ replied his host, ‘I’m going 
down to the Street; I must be on “ Change ” 
to-morrow.’ ‘ May I come with you ?’ said the 
minister. ‘Certainly,’ his friend replied, ‘ you 
can watch from the gallery.’ 

The next morning the minister found himself 
looking down upon the arena of battle at the 
exchange. Men seemed to have gone mad. 
The air thrilled with excitement. Hatless and 
hoarse with calling and bawling, his business 
friend was as excited as the rest. After it was 
over, he came rushing up to the minister. 
‘What did you think of it ?’ he asked breath- 
lessly. The minister replied coldly, but with a 
twinkle in his eye: ‘Too much excitement for 
me. I don’t believe in all this emotion. I like 
things quieter myself. Don’t see what the fuss 
is all about.’ 

The business man looked at him and then 
nodded his head slowly. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I see 
your point. I know what you mean. It’s worth 
thinking over.’ 1 

What changed Simon the Zealot from being 
a fanatical bigot into an enthusiast for souls was 
the vision of Christ. That wonderful personality 
captured his soul, and changed the destructive 
Nihilist into a constructive Evangelist. And so 
still, the love of Christ is the great kindler of 
enthusiasm in the hearts of those who come under 
His influence. ‘ The love of Christ constraineth 
me,’ cries that great zealot, St Paul. ‘ We are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we beseech you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.’ 


Where is the Kingdom of God ? 


Matt. x. 7.—‘ And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’ 
1. Have we ever noticed that there are two 
distinct types of mind in the human race ? 
1A. D. Belden, When Power Comes, 126. 
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There is the kind of mind which naturally turns 
its attention on things that are past, which is 
constantly reviving its memory of vanished 
scenes and enjoyments; and there is also the 
forward-looking mind, which eagerly presses on 
to new experiences and is so full of fresh ambi- 
tions and new developments that it rarely 
thinks of the days that are past at all. 

If we wish for two literary illustrations of 
these types of mind, perhaps Charles Lamb, with 
his delicate, sentimental dwelling on the past, 
may stand for the one; and Robert Browning, 
with his robust optimism and courageous view 
of the future, may stand for the other. But we 
all belong to the one type or the other. We 
either—to bring it to a point—rejoice in tearing 
up old letters, or we can hardly bring ourselves 
with the utmost effort to do so. And is it nota 
curious fact that there are these forward- and 
backward-looking minds, those who are thinking 
of the good time that is coming and those who 
are thinking of the good time that has come ; 
but never those who are thinking of the present, 
who are thinking of the good time that is here ? 
In fact, no human being lives in and for the 
present. This is where grown-up men and women 
differ from children and the lower animals. 
One of the fascinations of childhood is to see 
how entirely absorbed it is with the passing 
moments, how it seeks nothing beyond. In 
some moods, perhaps when we are oppressed 
with fruitless longings or hope deferred, we 
should be satisfied if we could sink back into 
satisfaction with the present moment. Yet it 
is not for long that we desire so to be, for, after 
all, these forward- and backward-looking im- 
pulses, this insatiable ambition, this longing for 
things that are past, are but the mark to us, the 
sign manual, of our immortality and our infinity. 

These two different types of humanity seem 
to have been dominant at different periods and 
different places in human history. If we take, 
for instance, the ancient civilization of Greece. 
For the Greek the great age was in the past. 
He looked back upon the golden age in which 
men were of heroic stature, half divine, living in 
groves free from most of the ills to which flesh 
is heir. Since then, so he thought, there had 
been a steady degeneration ; the iron age had 
succeeded to the golden, and this was the feeble 
age of the world, when men had Jost half their 
powers. 

To the Jew, in the Old Testament, the 


x. 7 
proper attitude towards life, towards God, 
towards history, was one of expectation. God 


would redeem His people, He would judge 
the world in righteousness and right the 
wrongs which now prevailed. Is not this 
an interesting contrast? The Greek, in his 
own mind, laid the greatest stress, when he was 
thinking of good, upon the things that belong 
predominantly to the physical side of life ; while 
to the Hebrew, good meant, fundamentally and 
all the time, spiritual and moral good, and he 
looked for spiritual and moral deliverance. 

{| The Bible is from first to last one unbroken 
persistent call to hope—to look from the past 
and present to the future. . . . Amid the worst 
and most miserable conditions there is one 
element which is never allowed to disappear— 
the strength of a tenacious and unconquerable 
hope. Hope, never destroyed, however over- 
thrown, never obscured even amid the storm and 
dust of ruin, is the prominent characteristic of 
the Old Testament.+ 


2. There is no doubt on which side Jesus 
stands. When He began to teach men’s minds 
were filled with a great idea which was summed 
up in the phrase, ‘ the Kingdom of God.’ That 
was the dominating thought in everybody’s 
mind, around which men’s religious emotions 
and political hopes centred. There were, we 
must confess, many unworthy conceptions 
mingled with it. We see how the Jew, with his 
fervid imagination, pictured to himself the golden 
age that was coming as one of luxury and idle- 
ness. Part of the luxury, we cannot doubt, was 
to consist in taking revenge upon his enemies. 

4] In temperament the Hebrew was a strange 
mixture of the material and the spiritual. He 
was capable of rising to great heights in moral 
and spiritual conceptions and experience— 
witness the prophets and psalmists of Israel. 
But the average Hebrew was frankly material. 
He believed in blessings in flocks and herds, in 
basket and in store, which is about all the 
Kingdom of God connotes for many people even 
yet—a mere Golden Age. 

Jesus was a great teacher—He knew how to 
teach. In order to get His message home He 
was ready to use any idea which would be 
intelligible to those who listened to Him. He 
came, as it were, saying to His people: You are 


1 Dean Church. 
2L. S. Albright. 
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thinking of the Kingdom of God, you are looking 
for a great deliverance. I will tell you how that 
deliverance is to come. And so our Lord took 
up this conception of the Kingdom, purified it 
from the gross conceptions that marred its 
beauty, turned it from a material into a spiritual 
ideal; and having done so, He sent forth His 
apostles into the world, as the text reminds us, 
with the message: Repent, for the Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the gospel believes in a Kingdom 
which is to come. It tells us to fix our eyes pre- 
dominantly upon the future. If we are to learn 
from Jesus, we shall think less about the great 
history of the Church in the past, and think 
more of what might be’the still greater history 
of the Church in the future. At any rate, the 
gospel believes in the possibility of progress. It 
will have nothing to say to that ery of the faint- 
hearted, that there can be no movement onwards 
because human nature remains the same. Our 
Lord asserts, with passionate conviction, that 
this is a fundamentally false assertion. Human 
nature is changing, and can be changed. Men 
can have ideals presented to them, conceptions 
of life which will transform their action and alter 
their character from top to bottom. It is in this 
possibility of transforming springs of action, 
upon which our Lord relies for the possibility of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Therefore, if the main spring of the Kingdom, 
if the source from which it is to come is in the 
consciences and hearts of men, we can see, too, 
that for Jesus the Kingdom of God is not only 
in the future, but it is also here. It has already 
begun. Where the human heart has accepted 
the rule of God, where two or three are gathered 
together and have given their allegiance to His 
conception of God’s Kingdom, there is God's 
Kingdom, already in existence. 

4 ‘ Where is the Church,’ cried one of the 
gallant Scots Covenanters in the persecuting 
days when the flock of Christ was scattered over 
moor and glen, ‘ where is the Church of God in 
Scotland at this day ? I will tell you where the 
Church is. It is wherever a praying young man 
or woman is at a dykeside in Scotland: that’s 
where the Church is.’ So if we ask, Where is the 
Kingdom of God to-day ? here is the gospel 
answer: It is wherever a man or woman has 
made Christ the Lord of life and accepted the 
rule of God in the heart. 

1J.8. Stewart. 
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Shall we ever see the Kingdom of God as 
Jesus conceived it ? What would it involve if 
we could? Fundamentally, the Kingdom will 
consist in perfected intercourse between all 
human spirits, and between human spirits and 
God. That is what we mean by social life. 
Social life does not mean living together, next 
door to one another, being subfect to the same 
government, belonging to the same natural state. 
It means intercourse. The defects of social life 
at the present time may all be summed up in 
one phrase—imperfect intercourse. We do not 
gain from our fellow-beings all that we might. 
Therefore our lives are smaller, poorer and 
meaner things than they might be. 


3. The conception of the Kingdom of God, 
then, means that of a society in which all these 
obstructions to perfect intercourse are removed, 
these rivalries between individuals which narrow 
our lives and fill them with bitterness taken 
away; where it is possible and where it is 
natural that all should live in mutual help, in a 
system of love centring round the person of God. 
That, and nothing less than that, is the Kingdom 
of God. We cannot hope to see such an ideal 
realized in this present order. There seem to be 
conditions inherent in this life of ours which 
will for ever prevent our attaining this perfect 
intercourse without which the Kingdom of God 
cannot be completely realized. It will for ever, 
so far as we can see, be impossible to have per- 
fected intercourse, to gain all that might be ours 
from those who are separated from us by many 
thousands of miles of space. Separation, 
division in some form or other, seems to be the 
condition of our lot. Therefore we are compelled 
to conclude, as in fact Jesus did, that the full 
realization, the full consummation of the ideal of 
the Kingdom carries us on to the idea of a higher 
order of being, and a future life in which some 
of these limitations will be done away with. To 
us this ideal of the Kingdom of God remains an 
ideal, and centuries hence, we cannot doubt, it 
will remain an ideal, whatever advance is made 
in the meantime towards higher and more perfect 
forms of social intercourse. The Kingdom of 
God, in fact, is always coming, and never comes. 
It stands before the eyes of men’s minds as 
something to be struggled towards with endless 
hope and endless effort. We cannot doubt that 
we might be much nearer to it than we are at 
present. 


- Vol. I1.—C 


Consider how large a part the Kingdom of 
God plays in our Lord’s words and our Lord’s 
actions, and consider how small a part the 
Kingdom of God plays in our thoughts and 
actions. Yet the essential being and nature of a 
Christian was one who enlisted as a soldier in 
the Kingdom of God, one who owned a higher 
allegiance than that of any state, or king, or 
earthly authority ; one who, wherever he might 
be, in whatever state of life he might be called 
to live, felt that his one essential object was 
to hold this corner of earth for God’s Kingdom. 
What have we done for that larger hope for 
humanity of which Christ speaks? Is there no 
word, no action of our lives which has definitely 
helped forward God’s Kingdom? Then what 
right have we to call ourselves Christians ? 
Have we done anything to help purity struggle 
with lust, to help to place love over hate and 
envy, to put justice in the place of oppression ? 
In our home, in our office, in our own circle, in 
our own heart, God’s Kingdom is to be set up. 


If life is always a warfare 

Between the right and the wrong, 
And good is fighting with evil 

For ages and exons long— 


. 


Fighting with eager cohorts, 
With banners pierced and torn, 

Shining with sudden splendour, 
Wet with the dew of morn; 


If all the forces of heaven, 
And all the forces of sin, 

Are met in the infinite struggle 
The souls of the world to win; 


If God’s in the awful battle 
Where the darkling legions ride— 
Hasten to sword and to saddle! 
Lord, let me fight on Thy side! 


Receiving without Giving 
Matt. x. 8.—‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 


Jesus seems to have felt a quite peculiar 
abhorrence for the man who can receive a gift 
into his life without being himself deeply stirred 
to give. He says, ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give,’ as though the inference from the 
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fact of receiving to the duty of giving were 
perfectly obvious to any normal, sincere mind. 
In the story of the woman who anointed His 
feet He cites the same principle as though it 
were a quite obvious and adequate explanation 
of what had taken place. She has given so much 
because she has received so much He says in 
effect. Elsewhere His thought and attitude in 
this regard appear negatively in His intense 
recoil from those who were flagrantly out of 
harmony with them. When the nine restored 
lepers made no sign of wanting to give anything 
in return, not even thanks and glory to God, 
He was profoundly disturbed by it; it seemed 
to Him to indicate a kind of spiritual deformity. 
Most impressive of all, perhaps, are the two 
parables: the parable of the man who, having 
received from his master the forgiveness of a 
debt, refused to grant a similar forgiveness to a 
fellow-servant, and the parable of the man who, 
having received richly of the good things of this 
life, was indifferent to the diseased and hungry 
beggar who lay at his gate. In both parables the 
failure freely to give, having so freely received, 
is represented as bringing with it the direst 
possible consequences. 

If Jesus saw some kind of ultimate trouble 
_ overhanging this attitude of mind, it must have 
been because He had a deep and clear vision of 
ultimate things at stake in it. What was that 
vision ? What profound insight and conviction 
of His soul did this receiving without giving 
attitude affront ? 


1. First, we may suggest, His reason was 
involved. 

Jesus, as any serious mind does, wanted to see 
life as a reasonable thing, and He was clear- 
sighted enough to realize that it is not possible 
to see it as a reasonable thing unless all its 
chaotic chances and inequalities be read in 
terms of responsibility and service, and never in 
terms of privilege and possession. When He 
contemplated the riches of Dives alongside the 
poverty of Lazarus, He felt that such a gross 
inequality was in itself an irrational, meaning- 
less, absurd, fortuitous fact. There was only 
one way to make it not so, and that was for the 
inequality to be turned into an opportunity and 
a sacrament of friendship and brotherliness by 
the rich man sharing his life with the poor. That 
the richer man should refuse so to do struck 
Him with something of the force of unreason. 
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It was choosing to dwell in a mad world ; it 
was deliberately to perpetuate an exasperating 
irrationality at the very heart of life. 

Surely any sensible and reflective mind must 
ask itself this ultimate and inescapable question : 
Why am I just I and not somebody else? Why 
was I born into a comfortable and gracious 
home, and not, as so many, into a miserably 
poor and bitter one? Why am I clever, taking 
all the rewards of cleverness, while somebody 
else is stupid ; or stupid while someone else is 
clever? Why am I privileged to go to public 
school and university, when a lad in Bermondsey 
must sleep in a basement, and at fourteen years 
of age work ina factory ? 


The golf links le so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The labouring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


These are not absurd questions to ask. It seems 
an absolute affront to reason that the most 
important things in life should apparently be 
apportioned with no more principle than the 
parcels from the bran-tub at a bazaar. 

Is there any answer to these questions ? 
There is only one answer, and that is to stand 
resolutely, as Jesus did, by that view of life 
which makes it none other than a vast oppor- 
tunity for service and for creating that human 
fellowship which service can alone create. The 
rich man in the parable was refusing to do the 
one thing which could justify and make beautiful 
such absurd and irrational inequality, and that 
was to seize it as an opportunity for friendship. 
Whatever else may be said about the inequalities 
of life, it remains always true that they can 
always be so used. 

{ Speaking about Social Questions, Winifred 
Holtby, the well-known novelist, says: ‘ One 
may hate “ questions,’ but how can a person 
like myself—young, free, rich, fortunate, go 
about the streets of a town, or the lanes of a 
country, loving shop windows, and theatres, and 
flowers, and long walks, and parties, while every 
minute in my heart and in my head rings the 
ery of my friends, my kinsmen—those widows, 
those mothers, those children, living in ghastly 
slums? And the only way really to find a 
remedy is by tackling the “ question” . . . One 
does very little good as an individual; but the 
seeds are sown; sometimes they take root, 
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sometimes they shoot buds and blossoms. . . 
one must work both ends—at one end with the 
individuals, at the other with the “ questions ”’ 
—and those who are themselves suffering or 
poor or overburdened are so bowed down that 
they often cannot see the “ question ”’—or its 
answer—by reason of that grievous burden. 
But we who have been vitted be fortune, who 
are rich and healthy and unbound, were we not 
given this freedom in order that we might be of 
the company of those who seek an answer for the 
question ?’ 4 


2. Again, we may perhaps see behind Jesus’ 
recoil from the receiving without giving attitude 
something which He knew about human nature. 

To Jesus the question of man’s ultimate fate 
in the Universe was simply the question whether 
he could be brought out of the darkness of 
egotism and self-centredness into the light and 
the joy of love and service. To be saved, the 
life must be given, must be lost. But how could 
a man be thus lifted out of himself? Jesus saw 
that in the end there is only one way, and that 
is for a man to be broken and humbled and 
cleansed by love ; that is to say, by some utterly 
undeserved gift coming freely and gratuitously 
into his life. If that does not get under the 
hard shell of a man’s spirit nothing ever will. 
We are here down on one of the ultimates of the 
spiritual and personal order. Nothing can stir 
the human heart so deeply to humility and 
generosity as to be benefited and enriched for no 
reason of its own deserving, but just freely and 
gratuitously out of love. On the other hand, if 
love does not have this effect, if egotism and 
self-centredness are too hard even to respond 
to love’s utmost giving, then it may have the 
opposite effect and confirm the soul in that 
Sponging: grasping attitude which is the ultimate 

Selfishness finds a new opportunity in the 
grace of man and of God. So to receive a great 
gift into the life is always something of a crisis 
in the soul’s history. It may bring a man to his 
_ knees and release the springs of love in his own 
soul; or it may thrust him deeper into spiritual 
darkness. No wonder, therefore, that Jesus 
spoke of the rich man and the churlish servant 
as being tormented. Both these people had 
missed the supreme opportunity of their lives, 
had been in the presence of the final sanctities of 
life and had trampled them underfoot. 

1 Letters to a Friend, 308. 
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Plainly we are here in touch with the central 
things of the Christian gospel of forgiveness, the 
source of its power to cleanse and re-create the 


soul. At the heart of the Christian life is the 
sense of an infinite indebtedness. ‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give.’ 

§]‘The essence of paganism,’ writes Dr 


Fosdick, ‘is to see life as a huge grab bag, 
somehow mysteriously put here, from which the 
strongest hands may snatch the most. The 
heart of Christianity is to see life overshadowed 
by the Cross; to stand humble and grateful in 
the presence of immeasurable grace; to know 
that we have already been served beyond our 
possibility to make return. The inevitable 
consequence of such an outlook on life is tireless, 
self-denying usefulness, without condescension, 
for we are hopelessly in debt ourselves; with- 
out pride, for we have nothing to give which we 
did not first of all receive. Our spirit is Joyce 
Kilmer’s when he went out to fight and to die in 
France : 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea, 
So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift. Amen.’ 

3. So we come to the last thing, that which, as 
always, underlies everything else. Behind this 
strong and instant recoil of Jesus’ spirit from the 
man who could receive without giving there lay 
His vision of God—His vision of God as Love. 

Some seem to think that to say ‘ God is love’ 
is to say something soft and sentimental. 
Nothing, indeed, could be farther from the truth. 
It is from one point of view a very terrible thing 
to say—if we understand what the word God 
means and what the word love means. People 
sometimes say, look at the state of the world 
to-day and then tell us that God is love. Part 
of the reply to that, not the whole reply but a 
very essential part of it, must be this: the state 
of the world does not disprove the love of God, 
but verifies it, verifies it, too, as a very awful 
truth with which we cannot trifle without 
penalty. For whatever else the word God means, 
it means the last reality with which we men have 
to deal and with which we must be in harmony or 
suffer. Loveless men must be tormented, for 
God is God and God is Love; and that the 
innocent must suffer, too, is but another, if 
awful, aspect of the same truth. For because 
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God is Love He has made men for one another, 
and lovelessness in any must mean loss for all. 


He that shuts Love out in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. 


It was this unclouded awareness of God that 
lay behind Christ’s recoil from the man who will 
receive but will not give. 


Serpents and Doves 


Matt. x. 16.—‘ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.’ 


Tuts saying of Jesus to His disciples presents a 
seemingly impossible situation, and as seemingly 
impossible a character. How can sheep survive 
among wolves ?- How can the serpent and the 
dove symbolize one character? Nevertheless, 
the possibility had been recognized before, as 
Jesus is on this occasion using an ancient Jewish 
proverb. Dr Bruce quotes the following state- 
ment: ‘God says: ‘“ With me the Israelites are 
simple as the dove, but against the heathen 
cunning as the serpent.” ’1 The serpent was 
generally accepted as an emblem of wisdom, even 
cunning, and the dove of simplicity, even foolish 
simplicity (Hos. vii. 11). But here the simplicity 
has much the same meaning as the purity of 
Matt. v. 8. Moffatt’s rendering is ‘ guileless.’ 
To be simple is to be ‘ unmixed with evil, purely 
good,’ that is, single-minded and wholehearted 
for the true and the right. To be wise is not to 
be ignorant of the evil in the world, of the 
danger it is to the good, but to be aware of it, 
on guard against it, and knowing how to ward 
it off. The combination Bruce describes as ‘a 
prudent simplicity ; difficult to realize.’ With- 
out the wisdom the simplicity may become folly ; 
and without the simplicity the wisdom may 
become cunning. 


1. The difficulty which the disciples had in 
reconciling these opposites in their missionary 
enterprise corresponds to the difficulty we all 
have in some form or other. Business men have 
their practical problem in these days of reconcil- 
ing integrity with keen competition. We have 
all to arrange unflinching honesty with necessary 

1 The Expositor’s Greek Testament, i. 162. 
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self-interest. Even in religious work the same 
problem must be solved of combining prudence 
with absolute truthfulness. Something of the 
wisdom of the serpent is needed to insinuate the 
truth, to gain men to guilelessness by holy guile. 
In the culture of individual character the same 
problem in some shape or other emerges for us 
all—how to be simple in heart and pure in aim 
and at the same time display the wary caution 
needed to walk unfalteringly and live truly ; 
how to be generous to others and yet to be wise 
even in our generosity so as not to do evil instead 
of good ; how to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world and yet to use the world as not abusing 
it ; how to be prudent without being cunning, to 
be wise without being selfish, to be good without 
being foolish, to be simple without being weak. 


Wisdom and goodness are twin-born, one 
heart 
Must hold both sisters, never seen apart. 


2. We have seen the two factors, necessary 
even for practical life, and we can see at once 
how lop-sidedness of character arises from the 
want of either of the factors. 

(1) One sort of lop-sidedness is the common 
one of being all prudence and sagacity without 
simplicity of mind and purity of heart. Men of 
the world too often let the serpent in them 
swallow up the dove. They may have great 
success, as the world counts success, for they 
have no qualms of conscience. They are not 
hampered by the problem of reconciling simpli- 
city with prudence. They escape the problem 
by omitting one of the factors. In the affairs of 
life, in politics and commerce and every branch 
of activity, these men often have what seems like 
complete success. They are turned out of the 
rough-and-ready refining pot of public opinion 
as pure gold, and the time is not yet when they 
are seen to be base metal at heart—but the time 
shall be. Such a man would smile at the notion 
that a man can be too clever, can have too much 
of the serpent’s wisdom. He would smile at the 
notion that he has anything to learn from the 
simplicity of the simple man whom he despises, 
from the harmlessness of the dove or the weak- 
ness of a little child. He cannot see how the 
foolishness of God can be wiser than men. From 
of old has the world seen the quick feet of 
schemers stumble into the pit they have digged. 
From of old has the world seen devices come to 
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nought and the devisers overreach themselves, 
sometimes even by ‘ negligence fit for a fool to 
fall by.’ Mere cleverness is a fatal gift; mere 
ambition brings its own nemesis. The serpent’s 
head is crushed by the heel of a child. The omis- 
sion which was at first an aid to success becomes 
a fatal loss, leaving a barren life, a bankrupt 
character, an impoverished soul. That is not 
success which does not enrich the soul and add 
strength to the spiritual nature. And we need 
to remember that there is nothing spiritual in 
itself about the wisdom of the serpent. 

(2) But our Lord did not expect His disciples 
to make that mistake. He did not look upon 
them as wolves to learn from the sheep and as 
serpents to learn from the dove. Just the 
opposite. His object was to warn them against 
the other mistake, the other form of lop- 
sidedness; that is, to neglect the prudence 
necessary both for character and for work. The 
danger they were warned against was that of 
being foolishly simple, over-confident, foolhardy, 
courting failure by expecting the impossible. 


To certain followers, who misunderstood 

His gentleness, and thought that to be good 

Meant to be foolish, flouted common sense, 

To facts preferred a pious ignorance, 

And strewed the path with stumbling-blocks 
that made 

Life difficult for others, Jesus said : 

“He best will serve his brothers who shall 
prove 

Wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove.’ } 


The warning applies to us to-day in many ways. 
There is a danger of divorcing religion from life, 
the actual needs and facts of life. We can make 
religion a mystical thing with no basis of reason 
and no outcome in practice. We may neglect 
the command to be ready to give good grounds 
for the faith that is in us. Or we may have the 
coward’s faith and the sluggard’s trust, thinking 
that we are not called to devise means and work 
our brain, but must leave all things to God. 
Some things pass by the name of faith which 
God disowns. We are called to live in the world 
for the world. We need wisdom to do God’s 
work. We need wisdom to guard our own faith 
and protect our own simplicity of heart and save 
our own Christian character. If we have not 
something of the prudence of the serpent we will 
a 1G. F. Bradby, The Way, 22. 
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not keep the harmlessness of the dove very long. 
A well-meaning good sort of man who is foolish 
and blundering can contrive to do a great deal of 
mischief in his time. Ignorance is no excuse for 
mistakes. In Browning’s pregnant line, ‘ Ignor- 
ance is not innocence but sin.’ For a useful life 
and for a strong character wisdom is needed, and 
nothing can excuse the neglect of seeking it. No 
man is called to be a fool—who can help it. 
That may be received as an axiom. There is no 
virtue in stupidity. 

§] Those who have read Thackeray’s book The 
Newcomes will remember how kind old Colonel 
Newcome tried to manage other people’s money 
affairs and reduced those people to great want. 
Because he was kindly we are expected to excuse 
him. But his conduct was undeniably wicked ; 
and the source of his crime was stupidity; he 
did not mean to do harm, in malice he was a 
babe ; but unfortunately he was a babe in mind 
also. 

There is a mawkish sentimentalism in some 
forms of literature which seems to make good- 
ness synonymous with silliness. Even Dickens, 
a master in his art, makes many of his good 
people border more or less on lunacy, nearly 
always delightfully gullible and impossibly fool- 
ish. The folly in some way is supposed to 
But in practical life a 
man does not need to have a soft head in order to 
avoid having a hard heart. All such conceptions 
are due to a false notion of the Christian life. If 
that life is serious to us, we shall know that we 
must devote every power we have to attain and 
maintain it. Hear Paul’s sane advice, the echo 
of his Master’s words, ‘ Brethren, be not children 
in understanding ; howbeit in malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be ye men.’ 

Paul’s own life was an illustration of his 
words: his combination of zeal and knowledge, 
of unwavering faith and great statesmanship, 
ingenuous in character and ingenious in plans 
to bring men to Christ ; simple and sincere in 
faith, wise and prudent in life. Such a man 
runs the risk of being misunderstood. His 
simplicity is treated as duplicity, his wisdom 
is called cunning, his innocence is deemed 
design. The world cannot comprehend the 
higher unity of his complex character. 

Our Lord Himself is our great example here 
as elsewhere, combining both factors in harmony. 
What instances of His wisdom we could recall, 
and yet where was there such purity of purpose 
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and innocence of heart and perfect uprightness 
of life? He remains for us the Perfect Man, 
wise and simple, strong and tender, winsome in 
His integrity, graceful in His strength, with 
depth of nature and charm of manner. The 
Christian, who cannot be satisfied till Christ 
lives in him, should ‘see life steadily and see 
it whole.’ He should look at life through Christ’s 
eyes.’ He need not be troubled by these con- 
flicting elements which go to the building up 
of character. He knows that it is Christ’s 
purpose and desire for him to grow in grace and 
knowledge and Christ-like nature. He finds 
the unity of opposites in union with his Lord. 


A Reserve of Strength 


Matt. x. 19, 20.—‘ But when they deliver you up, take 

no thought how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it 
is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.’ 
EvipEntTLy this saying of Jesus is one which 
was regarded as important, and which had 
impressed His hearers greatly, for we find it 
recorded in the first three Gospels—with certain 
variations in the setting and in the words. But 
the great injunction of the passage is perfectly 
clear. Christ’s disciples are told not to trouble 
themselves about what they will say or do under 
conditions which may arise in the future in 
connexion with their service. They have a 
reserve of strength and wisdom which will be 
available when the time of exceptional strain 
arrives. ‘It shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak. For it is not you that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you.’ 

‘Take no thought.’ It is the same word as 
when Christ says: ‘Take no thought for the 
morrow, which is, ‘ Be not anxious.’ It is not 
a prohibition of thought, meditation, prepara- 
tion, but only of such thought as is joined with 
distracting, weakening care and fear. ‘ You 
need not distress yourself by anxiously con- 
sidering beforehand how you are to speak when 
you stand for trial at the bar of kings and 
tulers. Be calm, collected, natural, and self- 
possessed, and you will be guided, you will get 
the words you want, which will be most im- 
_ pressive just because of your calmness and your 
fearlessness.’ 

Jesus wants them to be calm. Notice that 
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He refers to both how and what they shall speak 
—the manner and the matter of their testimony. 
He knows how much depends on manner; and 
this is the manner He would havethemcultivate. 
He wants them to live the simple life of trust 
and obedience, sincere and loyal. That is the 
life free from anxiety, and he who lives it is 
ready for all emergencies. It would be different 
if it were a matter of diplomacy, bargaining, 
debate ; but for simple testimony to truth and 
Christ the true man is always ready. In that 
spirit let a man stand before his judges, and he 
is far more likely to say the right thing, and say 
it well, than if he were anxiously thinking before- 
hand what he ought to say. 

q ‘ When I began my work,’ writes Stanley 
Jones, ‘ this word was given me: “ And when 
they shall deliver you up before kings and 
governors for a testimony unto them be not 
anxious what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that hour what ye shall speak, for it is not 
you that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.” I felt that I could 
utterly bank on that—and have. And I cannot 
remember a single situation in these years where 
this verse has not proved true. As I walked 
home from a tense meeting in which I had 
spoken for an hour, and very keen non-Christians, 
especially militant there, had cross-examined 
me in no gentle way for two more hours, a lady 
missionary said to me, “I’m physically exhausted 
from that meeting to-night. I didn’t know what 
they were going to ask next, and I didn’t know 
what you were going to answer, so I have been 
sitting up in the gallery, holding on to the bench 
with all my might for two solid hours, and ’m 
physically exhausted.” I could reply, “ For 
myself, 1 had no fears or worries whatever. I 
knew my verse would hold true.” And it did! 
My chief opponent said at the close, ““ You may 
be able to answer his arguments, but what are 
you going to do with this calm confidence, this 
unruffled assurance and peace ? Only the power 
of Christ can give that.” ’ 


1. Let us see carefully what it is we have here 
in the text. What is it on which the disciples 
may depend? It does not seem that Jesus 
meant to teach that when times of extremity 
come there will be a sudden and special grace 
sent upon us to carry us through. There is some- 
thing better than that for our encouragement 
here. We have im us a resource equal to any 
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need. The power we trust is not transcendent, 
but immanent ; not coming down upon us, but 
rising up within us. Strength for anything that 
may befall us in this life is in us already. We 
have it—for we have the Spirit of the Father in 
us. We have in our own being a reserve of 
power, which will rise up and be available if any 
unusual call should come upon us. The resources 
of a soul in touch with God, and inspired by His 
Spirit, are sufficient ; and realizing this we may, 
Christ says, preserve our soul in peace. 

So our Lord’s words, thus preserved for us, 
bring to us a helpful inspiration, since they meet 
a well-known want of human nature. We allfind 
it hard to avoid the habit of anticipation. We 
are apt to look ahead, to imagine ourselves in 
certain situations, and to speculate as to how we 
should act there. Indeed, very many good 
people inflict a considerable amount of self- 
torture on themselves in this way. They tor- 
ment themselves about troubles that never 
come, about difficulties that never arise, about 
possible failures of which they never become 


ity. 

§| Dr Worcester says, ‘ You could pack all the 
actual misfortunes of your life into a moderate- 
sized closet, while your whole house, no matter 
how big it is, would scarcely hold all the un- 
realized evils and misfortunes you have feared 
and looked forward to.’ 

Of course there are, on the other hand, many 
light-hearted people, who live as if to-day were 
everything, and who are altogether disinclined 
to forecast and prepare. They of the ungirt loin, 
with no oil in their vessels with their lamps— 
they are unready at the hour when the summons 
to sudden duty strikes through their slumber or 
their thoughtlessness. 

The better part is to realize that, while there 
may be such a future, it is in God’s hands; 
meanwhile making sure of this—that God is 
with us, His Spirit is in us. Be not over-careful 
beforehand, said Jesus ; if a great demand comes 
upon your soul, then the living Spirit of the 
living God in you will be your strength. Fill the 
present with your best ; if a future waits which 
asks for heroism, or an unusual exercise of 
Christian virtue, you may rely on this: ‘ Be not 
anxious in that hour what ye shall say, and what 
ye shall speak ; for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.’ 


2. It is indeed a universal fact or truth, a law 


of Nature as well as a law of Grace. Beyond 
what is required for the usual life-activity of any 
living thing there is a store of unexpended force 
or vitality on which it may fall back if occasion 
should demand. Life has, therefore, a certain 
power of expansiveness, a certain elasticity. 
More is present in any living thing than is 
required for the conditions and needs of ordinary 
existence. And this unused resource is almost 
always available. In our own experience we 
have verified this, for there have been times when 
we have surprised ourselves by doing what we 
did not believe we were capable of doing. 

The truth is that, for the ordinary purposes 
and activities of life, we neither require nor use 
more than a part of the actual power which we 
possess. There is more in each of us than any of 
us dreams. Men and women are living beside us, 
going on in their usual commonplace ways, who 
might be heroes, martyrs, or the doers of famous 
deeds. It is in them to do these things, only the 
call has never come, the stirring stimulus has 
never been applied to their spirits. 

4] No one would have thought of calling the 
quiet girl, Grace Darling, a heroine ; and yet in 
less than a week after a single daring act of hers 
the whole land rang with her name. She was 
capable of her splendid deed, but it would never 
have been done if her woman’s heart had not 
thrilled and nerved her frail body, as she saw 
the few helpless human creatures clinging to the 
wreck of the Forfarshire on the outlying reef of 
the Farne Islands. an 

Men and women who were never thought to be 
capable of great things have exhibited an endur- 
ance and courage and nobleness of spirit that 
have amazed the world. Have we not marvelled 
at the conduct of a crowd of people in no way 
remarkable above others—when, for example, a 
ship began to go down at sea and the cry rang 
out, ‘Women and children first to the boats,’ 
and men fold their arms and stand quietly facing 
death without a word? Or when a house is in 
flames and a woman rushes to save her children, 
careless of scorching and death? The coolness 
and courage, the magnanimity and self-sacrifice, 
of men and women just like ourselves adorn the 
pages of the world’s long story. And it is the 
same in more homely matters. Let illness 
suddenly strike your child and you will pass 
sleepless nights and endure incredible toil with- 
out a murmur. Let a cause appeal to you—let a 
sudden call come to you, and you rise to the 
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hour. The reserve of life holds the possibility of 
life’s greatest things. Be in touch now with the 
noble, the pure, the right, and the true, and as 
thy day, so shall thy strength be—let the day 
bring what it may. 


3. Now, apply this truth as Christ does to the 
religious life, to our life as Christian men and 
women ; does it not appeal to us, and hearten 
us? If we have indeed received from Christ 
the gift of the Spirit, there is a new spiritual life 
in us, behind which there is an infinite reserve 
of power. 

When we read of great things done for Christ’s 
sake, or hear of them, we sigh and say that we 
do not think we could do such things as these. 
Trials or strains are apparently before us, and 
we brood over them and create distress for our- 
selves, because we fear that we shall not be equal 
to the tasks. Can we not grasp the truth? Is 
not God with us—is not Christ with us? If we 
share this Divine life, will it fail us? Should a 


summons to a deed which tries the courage come, 


will not the soul feel the glow of Christ’s strong 
spirit ? If we need patience, unweariedness of 
forbearing love, might of self-sacrifice, hope, 
wisdom, utterance—will God in the soul not 
prove sufficient for all these things? If a day 
comes when we need speech, will not the Spirit 
within us give the word for the moment ? 

You may trust the unseen spiritual reserve of 
the soul, if you are Christ’s disciple indeed. He 
bade you be very sure of this. Be not anxious 
what you will say or do at the time that is not 
yet. Ifa great hour comes, it shall be given you 
in that hour what ye shall say or do. Meanwhile 
live in the close discipleship of Christ and the 
fellowship of the Spirit, fulfilling that which is at 
present yours to fulfil according to the best that 
is in you. ‘ Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights burning, and ye yourselves as men 
that wait for their Lord.’ 


Staying Power 


Matt. x. 22.—‘ He. that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.’ 


1. Our generation has laid great stress on the 
value of a good start in life. It has come to feel 
strongly the importance of childhood and of the 
influences that play on childhood. To give a 
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child a good start, we say, is the most essential 
benediction that can be bestowed upon him. 
That emphasis is profoundly important and it 
represents truth, only not the whole truth. 
Many a one has had a good start. In family and 
church, in school and early Christian training, 
he has had a fine beginning. But for all that he 
may have fallen far from a faith that once was 
strong, and a character that once was clean. 
However beautiful one’s beginning, nothing 
matters much in human life without a good end. 
This does not mean that we may demand an 
outwardly successful and fortunate conclusion, 
as in.old sentimental novels where everything 
had to come out happily. But without a good 
end, without morale and staying power and 
steady character to see a man through to a 
worthy conclusion, what else in life can be much 
worth while ? 

4] Arnold Bennett once said of novel-writing, 
‘ Anybody can write a good first chapter.’ But 
it is after the writing of that chapter that the 
difficulties usually begin. The conscientious 
writer knows that it takes more than a good first 
chapter to make a worthy book, and what is 
more vital than a good start is staying power.! 

What perfect staying power we find in Jesus. 
Having put His hand to the plough He never 
looked back. We find this everywhere, but the 
supreme manifestation of it is the Cross. 
notices it at the very beginning of his narrative 
of the Passion, ‘ He set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem,’ He set his face like a flint. What 
unflinching resolve that journey called for! As 
He went from Galilee southwards, there were 
roads and pathways on the right hand and on the 
left. They all led away from death, and He 
might go along any of them. He was still a 
young man, barely thirty-three years of age ; 
in every fibre of His being He must have shrunk 
from what seemed the mournful eclipse of death. 
And it was the spring time. The birds were 
singing, the flowers were painting the country- 
side with delight, the breath and the joy of 
spring were everywhere. And when Jesus 
reached Jerusalem there was a feast. Hvery- 
where there were signs of festivity. It was His 
nation’s Christmas-time. When He left the 
upper room for the garden, Jerusalem was full of 
bright lights, full of the joy and song of the 
festival. How hard it was to die at such a time ! 
But He pressed on, through the gloom and agony 

1 Charles H. Hodgson. 
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of the garden and the Cross, till He could say as 
no one before or since, ‘ It is finished.’ } 


2. “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.’ Our salvation demands our keeping on. 
Not upon good beginnings or even upon steady 
continuings, but only upon solid endings can 
God place the seal of success. Let us think, 
then, of those qualities of faith and character 
that enable a man to see life through to a worthy 
conclusion. 

(1) To begin with, staying power is always 
associated with a certain central integrity of 
conscience. Whatever else life may give or may 
deny, one thing is absolutely indispensable— 
that a man should not break faith with himself, 
that he should keep his honour bright in his 
own eyes, that whatever else may fail he should 
not inwardly be a failure. Such quality of 
conscience, making it indispensable that, what- 
ever happens, a man live on high terms with 
himself, is of the essence of staying power, and 
it is the glory of great artists that commonly 
in their art they have exhibited it. Elsner was 
a teacher of music in Warsaw to whom came, 
one day, a young man for music lessons, and at 
the end of the first term one finds this in Elsner’s 
record: ‘Lessons in musical composition : 
Chopin, Fryderyk, third year student—amazing 
capabilities, musical genius.’ That was a fine 
start. But to finish that career was costly. 
It cost hard work—one would take that for 
granted. It cost discouraged hours—one would 
expect that. But, deeper yet, Chopin’s career 


cost conscience. He would not, for popularity’s 


sake, write music that violated his own interior 
standards. One thing was absolutely indispens- 
able, no matter what happened: he had to 
keep faith musically with himself. 

4; A recent monograph on Shakespeare has 
this revealing sentence: ‘Shakespeare, there- 
fore, wrote to please his audience. But first 
and foremost and all the time, he wrote to please 
himself.’ 


One would not minimize the sacrifices that 
such a conscience often costs in a world like 
this, but the great souls who have most possessed 
such conscience have commonly thought of it 
‘not as a burden of duty, but as a gospel of liberty. 
No man ever needs to be a failure. Trouble, 
outward breakdown of hopes, may come, but a 
man who cares most that he should not be a 
1J. A. Chapman, The Supernatural Life, 84 
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failure can capitalize trouble. ‘ All sunshine,’ 
say the Arabs, ‘ makes Sahara.’ Man may give 
the hemlock to Socrates, nail Jesus to the Cross, 
behead Paul outside the gates of Rome. Living- 
stone may die in the heart of Africa, his work 
unfinished, and Lincoln may be shot by a crazy 
man. All such souls have known an inner 
liberty. Whatever happened, they did not need 
to be failures. That was within their control. 
Still they could be loyal to the royal in them- 
selves and come to their last port with their flags 
flying. 

4‘ Mr Archer was telling me,’ says one of 
R. L. Stevenson’s characters, ‘that in some 
strange land they used to run races each with 
a lighted candle, and the art was to keep the 
candle burning. Well, now, I thought that was 
like life ; a man’s pure conscience is the flame 
he gets to carry, and if he comes to the winning 
post with that still burning, why, take it how 
you will, the man is a hero.’ 

(2) In the second place, staying power is 

-always associated with the experience of being 
captured by a cause, laid hold on by something 
greater than oneself to which one gives one’s | 
loyalty—an art, a science, a vocation, a social 
reform, an object of devotion which one con- 
ceives to be more important than oneself. This 
was the common property of those to whom we 
have turned as illustrations of persistent char- 
acter—Chopin in music, Socrates in philosophy, 
Livingstone as a missionary, Lincoln as a states- 
man with a cause. The foundation of enduring 
character is always laid in something greater 
than oneself which one will serve through life 
and death. 

4] When, after his great breakdown in health, 
Bishop Lightfoot returned for too short a time 
to work, he made a statement on the subject, 
in a public speech, of almost sublime manliness. 
He then hoped that he had regained, or would 
regain, his old vigour; but he said, boldly and 
frankly, that if his overwork had meant a sacri- 
fice of life, he would not have regretted it for a 
moment: “I should not have wished to recall 
the past, even if my illness had been fatal. For 
what, after all, is the individual hfe in the 
history of the Church? Men may come and 
men may go—individual lives float down like 

‘straws on the surface of the waters till they 
are lost in the ocean of eternity ; but the broad, 
mighty, rolling stream of the Church itself — 
the cleansing, purifying, fertilizing tide of 
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the River of God—flows on for ever and 
ever. 1 i 

A fascinating contrast exists between two 
phrases in the New Testament: the first, Paul’s 
description of Demas— having loved this 
present age’; the second, the description of 
an apostate in the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
one who, having ‘ tasted the . . . powers of the 
age to come,’ falls away. So, that is the gist of 
the matter as the New Testament sees it. An 
apostate is a man who loves the status quo— 
this present age; a Christian is a man who 
tastes the powers, is laid hold on by the hopes 
of the age to come. 

When some one tries to tell you that the 
Christian social gospel is a modern innovation, 
not in the New Testament, face him with that. 
The Christian social gospel is in the very heart 
of the New Testament—set, to be sure, in mental 
frameworks appropriate to the first century and 
different from ours, but indubitably there. The 
primary emphasis on the Kingdom of God in 
Jesus’ teaching and in the first church was so 
dominant that they tested Christian discipleship 
by it. A man who loved this present age was 
an apostate; a man who tasted the powers of 
the age to come was a Christian. Whenever we 
see a New Testament Christian carrying through 
to the finish, one fact is always apparent: he 
had set his devotion on a coming Kingdom of 
God on earth for which he was willing to live 
or die. 

This is the outstanding challenge to us in the 
churches—our attitude not on theological ques- 
tions but on practical, ethical, social questions. 
We find it easy to love this present age. We 
make fine beginnings, but then some comfort- 
able corner of this present age invites us and 
we nestle down. So our Christian profession 
lapses, our faith grows formal, and we do not 
amount to much in the end as Christians. 

(3) Finally, staying power is commonly associ- 
ated with profound resources of interior strength 
replenished by great faiths. ‘I had fainted, 
unless I had believed ’ is a sentence in the Bible 
that is true of life. 

When a man believes in God he need not worry 
about the universe any more. If he imagined 
the universe as without any God, aimless, pur- 
poseless, an accidental dance of atoms, spiritually 
meaningless, then he would worry about it. As 
Carlyle said, a cosmos like that is “one huge, 

1 A.C. Benson, The Leaves of the Tree, 206. 


dead, immeasurable Steam-engine, rolling on, in 
its dead indifference to grind me from limb to 
limb.’ But if a man believes in God, that is off 
his mind. He can concentrate upon the task 
in hand, get on with his moral business here 
on earth with some high hopes about its out- 
come, and not be haunted by a huge, cosmic 
apprehension. 

Deeper yet, a vital faith in God means a faith 
in an eternal moral purpose in the light of which 


_a thousand years are as yesterday when it is past 
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and as a watch in the night. That gives a man 
wide horizons, long outlooks, steady hopes, so 
that, instead of losing heart over the disappoint- 
ment of some immediate expectation, one still 
has standing ground for faith and carries on. 

Deeper yet, a vital faith in God gives a man 
available resources of interior power. We do not 
so much produce power as appropriate it. That 
is true from the harnessing of Niagara to eating 
a dinner or taking a walk in the fresh air. So, a 
man with real faith in God senses around his 
spiritual life a spiritual Presence as truly as the 
physical world is around his body, and as truly 
from that Divine companionship he draws re- 
plenished strength. He knows the deep wells of 
staying power.t 

4] I remember one Easter Day being in Paris, 
and passing by the statue of Coligny, on which 
was inscribed these words: ‘He endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible.’ That is the secret 
of it. You will find men who are standing up to 
difficult tasks, to almost herculean endeavours, 
and you will find that they are being sustained 
by some inward power, and if you trace it to its 
source, you will invariably find that it is a power 
that resides in the living Christ.? 


Truth Will Out 


Matt. x. 26.—‘ There is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known.’ 


1. Noraine is surer than that truth will out. 
That is one of life’s most familiar facts. It was 
one of the convictions on which Christ did His 
work. He used it to comfort the disciples when 
He sent them out to preach. Nothing could have 
been more disturbed or anxious than the situa- 
tion as it stood before their eyes. They were to 
go out to face the world as sheep in the midst of 


1H. E. Fosdick, The Power to See It Through, 14. 
2 J. Golder Burns. 
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wolves. Their mission would appear as a hope- 
less piece of madness, as if they were to offer 
themselves for destruction. Everyone would 
turn against them, even those who might most 
be trusted. Their brethren would give them up 
to death; their own children would rise up 
against them. Their message would be scorned ; 
they themselves persecuted from city to city. 
But they must not lose heart. One day the 
truth would win, for truth is bound to come to 
the light. ‘ Fear them not therefore: for there 
is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; 
and hid, that shall not be known.’ It is a heart- 
stirring belief, this belief in the inevitable 
victory of truth. 

This t to give us fresh hope in the battle 
with every kind of evil. One day, the method of 
ending war and poverty will be discovered. 
Perhaps it is truer to say that the secret will be 
accepted by all. For the secret is already in our 
hands in the message and way of Christ. The 
trouble is that His way is hidden by our blind- 
ness and our unwillingness to follow Him. But 
one day the truth will come home. Other ways 

' than His will prove useless. There may be much 
« suffering and disappointment to pass through 
before men are ready to see His way and to take 
it. But sooner or later the truth will out. This 
ought to give us hope and courage to go on in 
Christ’s service. His secret will yet unfold itself 

as the word of life. 

§] When Lord Grey, the Governor-General of 
Canada, was dying, he said: ‘I want to say to 
people that there is a real way out of all the mess 

materialism has got them into. It is Christ’s 
way. We've got to give up quarrelling. We've 
got to realize we are all members of the same 
family. There’s nothing that can help humanity 

—I’'m perfectly sure there is not—except love. 
Love is the way out and the way up. That is 
my farewell message to the world.’ 


2. This fact has its message also about our 
inner life. What is within will come out. The 
secret things we carry in the heart wil] make their 

felt. We sometimes talk of the dead 

past. But the past is never really dead. It has 
its influence on the present. In one of the quad- 
tangles in Oxford there is a sundial with this 
inscription in Latin : ‘ Done, but not done with.’ 

_ That is true of the past. The things we have 
_ done and been are not finally buried. They go 
with us to confront us farther along the road. 
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Something happens to a child that gives a shock 
to the mind. Nature closes the wound. The 
child forgets all about it. But in later years, this 
unpleasant experience soaks up into the mind 
like damp into the walls of a house, producing 
fears and shadows. We cannot finally conceal 
what is hidden in our hearts. A selfish spirit, 
a wrong motive, will stain through. Unwhole- 
some thoughts will break into the light, however 
we may try to hide them. 

Now and then we are shocked to learn that 
someone who stood in the general opinion for 
all that was honourable has suddenly collapsed. 
How did’such a thing happen? We cannot say. 
This, however, we know, and we must believe 
it, not indeed that we may judge others, but 
that we may stand upon our own guard—an 
action, however sudden, is never really irrelevant 
or discontinuous to our habitual life. Every 
action had its secret preparation. 

{{ I have heard some confessions in my short 
ministry—some shameful and sad. Frequently 
men and women have told me in excuse that 
they were taken off their guard—on the hop, so 
to speak. I am beginning to believe that very | 
few are thus taken, if any. There are many 
private infidelities of thought, imagination, and 
desire that prepare the way for what we think 
is a surprise visit of the devil. I feel somewhat 


‘sure that no man falls in sudden temptation 


merely because of the suddenness, however 
furious the squall that strikes him.} 

It is quite true that we have all the power to 
a certain extent to check the tendency of our 
inner life to betray itself. We may have sudden 
impulses which we may as suddenly control, 
driving them back into the chambers of our 
spirit. There are many influences round about 
us which help to keep our interior life in check, 
so that it expresses itself as we choose it shall. 
But it is not a sound condition for any of us to 
be in when we have to rely upon our own second 
thoughts, or upon the retributions of society, to 
save us from ourselves. Surely the only right 
condition for a man to be in is that in which he 
has nothing within him to conceal. 

{| To keep clear of concealment, to keep clear 
of the need of concealment, to do nothing which 
he might not do out on the middle of Boston 
Common at noonday—I cannot say how more 
and more that seems to me to be the glory of a 


young man’s life. It is an awful hour when the 


1A, E. Whitham. 
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first necessity of hiding anything comes. The 
whole life is different henceforth. When there 
are questions to be feared and eyes to be avoided 
and subjects which must not be touched, then 
the bloom of life is gone. Put off that day as 
long as possible. Put it off for ever if you can.? 

Is not this the truth behind the doctrine of 
the last Judgment ? One day, ‘ the books will 
be opened.’ What is hidden will come to light. 
What we really are at heart, so we shall appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. There is 
only one way to meet this relentless fact. It is 
to open our hearts, here and now, to the light of 
truth. It is to be honest with ourselves, with 
conscience, with other people, with God. There 
is a way in which our hearts may be cleansed 
within. His light is the antiseptic for every evil 
motive and desire. ‘ If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ 


3. There is another side to this principle. It 
is just as true that a Christ-like spirit will out. 
What is in us of His nature will come to the 
light. A really Christian character will have its 
influence. John summed up the victory of 
Christ in these words: ‘The Light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness could not smother it.’ 
When we think of it, it is sheer miracle that the 
influence of Christ has survived. He had no 
standing in the world of His day. He was 
without money, or learning, or position. The 
big man in Palestine was Pilate, the Roman 
governor. Anatole France has an imaginative 
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study in which he tells how in later years Pilate, 
retired to Italy, met an old friend. They talked 
of former days in Palestine. The name of Christ 
came up, but Pilate had completely forgotten 
the incident. He could not even recall Christ’s 
name. Yet to-day, in a world full of resound- 
ing names, His is the Name that is above 
every name. Pilate is remembered only as the 
man who sent Him to the Cross. 

It may be that some of us are disheartened 
by the ineffectual fight of faith. What is the use 
of keeping our hearts from evil? Why go on 
making these unseen sacrifices that some of us 
make? Why keep on with prayer? Why 
trouble about this inner life of communion with 
God ? The world cares little about what goes on 
in the secret places of our souls. But do not 
let us lose heart. The strongest power in the 
world is the life of God in the soul. All that is 
best in it comes from that hidden spring. The 
most effective thing we can do for the world is 
to tend the light in the heart, which through 
prayer and His word the Spirit of God keeps 
burning there. That light will one day conquer 
the darkness. It cannot be hid. 


When the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 

To the things that cannot fail. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right 

Have the universe on their side. 


GOD... KEEPS, WATCH ABOVE . HIS: OWN 


4 ‘\ Matt. x. 29.—‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground without 


your Father.’ 


A contTriButor to The Hibbert Journal recently 
declared that ‘ there is no such thing as a positive 
Atheist in existence.’ By a positive Atheist he 
meant a person who definitely declares that the 
world or the Universe made itself. The writer’s 
assertion is, to my mind, correct. All men 
believe that the world owed its creation to some 
Power and that that Power is still operative. 
While all men are united thus far, however, 
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differences of opinion become evident when the 
nature of such a Power and His or Its relation to 
the world is discussed. Some, like Thomas 
Hardy, maintain that the world is controlled by 
impersonal forces acting without consideration 
for the well-being, happiness, and comfort of the 
world’s inhabitants. Others, while believing the 
world is controlled by an Intelligent Being, pro- 
fess difficulty in believing in any concern on His 
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part for the world which He formed, far less for 
the men and women who live and die within it. 
The Christian point of view is that the world is 
controlled by a God who was and is and ever- 
more shall be concerned about the well-being of 
nations and of individuals alike. 

We who are members of the Christian Church 
have been taught the Christian point of view. 
We hare been told that not only are all things 
comprehended by God but that we individuals 
mean something to Him. To maintain, however, 
that our beliefs are never assailed by doubts, 
that, however unpropitious our circumstances, 
our faith remains unaffected, would be useless. 
Events ich shake our confidence in our 
cherished beliefs and which seem to deny the 
truth of our faith’s main contentions befall all of 
us, and give us seriously to consider whether we 
can any longer maintain our hold upon what we 
have been taught without doing violence to our 
intelligence. 

In the course of the last war, the late Professor 
W. P. Paterson, who shared the suffering and 
loss so lamentably common to many, spoke of 
just such an experience in his book, In the Day of 
the Ordeal, which he wrote during those dark 
years. ‘ In ordinary times,’ he said, ‘ it is usually 
possible to feel that a nation as such lives in the 
enjoyment of the bounty and the protection of 
Heaven ; but even under normal conditions it is 
harassed by the arrows that fly by day, and by 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
there are tragedies enough in families and in 
individual lives which are not easily fitted into 
the view that God cares for the people one by 
one. Especially in a time like the present,’ he 
continued, ‘when the cosmos of the civilized 
world has been changed into a chaos, and dreams 
of human progress have been rudely disturbed ; 
when, moreover, the customary dati. wrought 
on earth by the natural forces of destruction has 
been enormously aggravated and accelerated 
by the far-reaching ravages of an unparalleled 
war; it is not surprising that many should 
be asking if there is really a divine govern- 
ment which, in any rational and _ intelligent 
fashion, takes’ to do with the affairs of 
mankind.’ 

That might well be written and said to-day ; 


for what happened during the last conflict is 
appening now. e faith of our fathers in 
i ppening The faith of fathers i 


) 


which we have been nurtured is suffering assault 
and it seems to many, in view of current events, 
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that the old faith cannot longer be maintained 
with any confidence. 

But before we jettison such faith as we have 
were it not wise to consider afresh what Jesus 
Christ, our Teacher as well as our Exemplar, said 
concerning God’s governance of the world? It 
may be we shall discover that what He said is 
not what we have thought He said and that the 
hopeful faith with which He sought to equip men 
is one to which we can cling, even in the direst 
conditions, without doing violence to reason. 

The quintessence of His teaching may be said 
to be contained in the words of our text— Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.’ Let us bear in mind that these words 
were spoken to encourage His disciples on the 
eve of their setting out upon a mission to the 
world. Jesus was under no delusion regarding 
the response their message would evoke in 
certain quarters. Privation and pain and loss 
might have to be endured and, in consequence, 
His followers might find themselves becoming 
uncertain of the faith they had been commis- 
sioned to preach to others. In the hope that in 
the evil day they, having done all, might stand, 
He uttered the words, ‘ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not 
fall to the ground without your Father.’ What 
encouragement did such words convey to men 
who must soon be faced with many enigmas 4 
Is it possible that such encouragement will 
enable us in the evil day, having done all, to 
stand ? 


1. It is noteworthy, in the first place, that 
Jesus sought to impress upon His men that God _ 
not only cared for the world but for them indi- 
vidually. ‘ Not one sparrow,’ He said. ' 

Now in any examination of the teaching of 
Jesus the same emphasis evidences itself. It was 
part of His contribution to men’s understanding 
of God’s relationship to His world. A man was 
of supreme importance to God—every man. 
Think of how tirelessly He stressed that fact. 
It was for one coin that the woman lighted a 
candle and swept her house; it was for one 
sheep the shepherd left the security of the fold 
and adventured over hill and dale hazarding his 
life; it was for one wastrel son a father kept 
ceaseless watch. Everywhere His emphasis was 
on the importance of the individual. He took 
time to unfold the treasures of His gospel to a 
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solitary woman by a well; He lodged with 
Zaccheus and thought it worth while to wrestle 
for that man’s soul; He spoke of one man 
making a journey and of His response to another 
in distress. Hverywhere, the individual ! 

Can we be surprised, then, that He who came 
teaching the importance of the individual to 
God should stress that very point at one of the 
most critical hours in the disciples’ experience ? 
Soon they would be going through the whole 
gamut of human experience. When their 
apparent insignificance depressed them and 
their inability adequately to compass all life 
asked of them sapped their confidence He wished 
Simon Peter, James, John, and the rest to 
remember that each of them was known and 
held in constant remembrance by God. 

That message which Jesus proclaimed to the 
individual concerning the individual is pro- 
claimed to-day in His Name and with His 
authority. Every one of us, however humble, 
however obscure, however insignificant in our 
own eyes, is of value and of importance to God. 
In days which are difficult, in times which 
appear to increase our sense of insignificance, 
we are urged to lay hold upon such a fact. 
And we do. For to the majority of us it does 
‘not seem impossible that the God who set the 
stars in their courses, who is infinite in wisdom 
and understanding, who comprehends all things, 
can know us one by one. But sooner or later, 
however possible it has appeared to us that 
God does know us one by one, we are confronted 
by facts which appear to deny that, knowing us, 
He cares greatly for us. Since that is so, it is 
wise to consider what Jesus said further con- 
cerning God and His world. 


2. It is noteworthy, in the second place, that 
Jesus indicated that, important as the individual 
was to God, he might be called upon to suffer. 
Caring as God did for the sparrows, said Jesus 
in effect, He did sometimes allow one to fall 
to the ground. Similarly God might, while 
caring intensely for them, allow James or John 
or Simon Peter to suffer. 

It is important in view of the common diffi- 
culty we all have in believing, in face of certain 
evidence, that, knowing us, God cares for us, 
we should grasp this point. Some, hearing of 
God’s interest in and care for the individual, 
interpret that to mean an undertaking on God’s 
part to immunize His children from suffering 
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and to safeguard their happiness. When suffer- 
ing comes and happiness is no longer their lot, 
such folk have been known to turn from the 
Christian declaration of God’s concern for the 
individual complaining of its hollowness and 
falsity. But the mistake is theirs. Jesus gave 
no such undertaking. Here, as plainly as He 
could, He endeavoured to warn His disciples 
concerning their future. In a world in which 
men were free to be either good or evil they 
must prepare to pay the penalty for their stand 
for righteousness. Their audiences might resent 
their utterances ; they might even inflict suffer- 
ing upon them for declaring the truth as it was 
given them by Jesus. 

Can we forget that Jesus, who 50 carefully 
warned His disciples concerning their future, 
was Himself subjected to suffering? He who 
insisted everywhere upon the importance of the 
individual, upon God’s concern for the individ- 
ual, had His own meed of sorrow. ‘ Surely,’ 
says Dr Fort Newton, ‘ Jesus was the strongest, 
whitest, sweetest soul this earth has known, 
and yet that radiant Being, who was so gentle, 
patient, and heroic, whose heart was so deep 
that the streams of slander poured into it with- 
out echo, whose charity was so large that it 
folded like a mantle all who wore our human 
shape, who talked of all men as His brothers 
and of all women as if He dreamed of His 
mother; this Being who sought to do good, 
and only good, always, everywhere to every- 
body, was falsely accused, betrayed by friends, 
crowned with thorns, and crucified between two 
thieves. Never was the history of brutality and 
wrong more complete, more crushing.’ 

It is possibly all very mysterious to us. It 
is possibly no less mysterious to us than it was 
to the disciples who probably found it difficult 
to credit God’s care for them individually with. 
this prospect of suffering looming so large. But 
let us bear in mind the third thing Jesus im- 
pressed upon His men, for it was most important 
of all. 


3. ‘Not one sparrow,’ said Jesus, ‘falleth to 
the ground without your Father.’ They who, 
He had insisted, were of supreme concern to 
God might be called upon to suffer, but God 
would not only know of their suffermg but 
would be in it all with them. , 

The New Testament, we discover, does not 
finally profess itself baffled by the sufferings of 
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Jesus whose sufferings baffle so many of us. 
And that which the New Testament says about 
His sufferings is precisely the thought which 
carried Jesus through such agonies as Geth- 
semane and Calvary and which, He desired, 
should carry His disciples through theirs. 
There was purpose in it all. ‘For it became 
him,’ says the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ for 
whom. are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through ings. Let none of His disciples 
think, said Jesus in effect, that when they were 
called upon to suffer they were deserted by 
God. Some of God’s purposes could only be 
achieved through suffering. And as there was 
purpose in His sufferings so there would be 
purpose in theirs. 

Is it possible in a world in which the presence 
of suffering comes as a surprise to many of us 
and in which, particularly since we have been 
reminded of God’s care for the individual, the 
treatment accorded to righteousness sometimes 
shocks us, we can see as Jesus desired we should 
see that some of God’s purposes can only be 
achieved to-day through suffering and that in 
the suffering of all good men and women God 
bears His share? Suffering is unintelligible, 
certainly, if God’s purpose for His world is that 
it should be carelessly happy. But what if 
God’s purpose is, as in Jesus it would appear to 
be, that His world should be redeemed, that His 
children should be won for righteousness ? Can 
the world constituted as it is be redeemed with- 
out suffering ? ‘ One has known,’ said the late 


_ Professor Paterson, “a woman tied for years to a 


bed of weakness and suffering, and it was pro- 
longed after she herself might seem, humanly 
, to have learned all the lessons of the 

Cross ; but it did not seem useless in the 
retrospect when it appeared that in her period 
of tribulation she had hallowed the life of the 
home, taught her children the victorious power 
of Christian faith, and passed on through them 
to later generations a priceless spiritual in- 
heritance.’ Was it not Jesus’ desire that His 
disciples should take such a view of their 
ering, that they should have faith that God 


could use all their tribulation on the gospel’s 


\! 


behalf for the extension of His Kingdom? Is 
such a faith too high and hard for us? Can 
we believe that God is not only cognisant 
of our suffering but is in it together with 


us and is using it for the redemption of His 


‘world 2 


‘The wonderful power which we acknowledge 
in the building of Durham Cathedral,’ says 
Canon Quick, ‘ consisted not in the mere force 
which heavy Ve vast masses of stone to great 
heights from the ground, but in the purposive 
intelligence which used force to shape and to 
move them into certain positions in which they 
form a structure of transcendent beauty.’ 
When we speak of God Almighty don’t we think 
of One who can take the rough with the smooth 
in life and create what is in His mind for this 
world ? 

To believe in God’s care for us when things 
are difficult may not be easy. Jesus did not 
find facing Gethsemane or Calvary easy. But is 
it possible for us to find both comfort and 
courage in the faith which sustained Him and 
which He desired should sustain His men ? 
God grant that we may and that we constantly 
remember that 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis Truth alone is strong ; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon the throne be Wrong— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


* 


RopeERIcK BETHUNE. 


The Business of Christians 


Matt. x. 32, 33.—‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
Hae him will I also deny before my Father which is in 

eaven.’ 


1. Tue Christian life is grounded in Christ. Its 
character is determined by that fact. The 
manner in which it opens out before the Christian 
is something different from the choice of a 
particular moral life. It differs widely in that 
respect from Stoicism. Nor, on the other hand, 
does it mean a rigid obedience to a number of 


| rules of conduct. There is not the stress upon 
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outward observance that is found in Judaism 
and Mohammedanism. The pilgrim is not 
directly bound by the letter of a code. Instead 
of this there is the way of personal discipleship, 
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of acceptance of a personal Leader and Lord, 
and, within the limits of the disciple’s capacity, 
the imitation of that Lord. The standard of 
true Christian life is not a set rule, however 
noble that may be, such as the tables of the Ten 
Commandments, but something which at first 
sight may seem altogether more vague and less 
definitely compelling, but which is in reality 
more challenging and binding, in a word, more 
positive—the mind of Christ. 

It is that sense of an intensely personal rela- 
tion to Christ which has been the source of the 
greatest achievements of the Christian life. We 
do not mean any particular kind of Christian 
experience, if by that is intended a surge of 
emotion or an ecstatic state of consciousness. 
With regard to that, the varieties of Christian 
experience would suggest that there is not one 
single form or mode which should shape the 
character of each individual life. The unity of 
the saints has been a unity, not of emotional 
rapture, but of ethical and spiritual response to 
Christ—that is, a unity of direction. They have 
sought the gift and the power of the single eye 
to see things as Christ sees them, and as He 
would have them seen by those who bear His 
name. Above all, they have looked at their own 

ives in the light which He supplies, by the 
example of His life and teaching, and by that 
illumination of conscience which tells of the 
presence of His Holy Spirit within the soul. 
And what has been true of the saints in the 
highest degree has been true in lesser measure 
of countless Christians whose names fill no roll 
of honour in the Church on earth, but are not 
forgotten before God. The power in their lives 
has been the sustaining strength of Jesus Christ. 
In what they have been and in what they have 
done they have sought to bear their witness to 
Him. 

Thus the acknowledgment of Christ in the 
life stands in the forefront of discipleship. Those 
who take to themselves the command of the 
great prophet who heartened the people at their 
return from the exile in Babylon, and look to the 
rock whence they are hewn and the pit whence 
they are digged, will make their witness a 
faithful response to the love and grace of Christ. 
That response goes back to the earliest days of 
the gospel. Already, while the Master was with 
them, that witness began, and already there is in 
His words the prospect of a time when to confess 
Him before men would not be without cost and 
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sacrifice. How real that was we may see from 
the record that St. Luke has left us of days of 
conflict becoming days of martyrdom in the 
Church at Jerusalem. The apostolic witness, 
the witness of the holy fellowship of believers, 
was first of all a witness to the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. If He had not been raised how could it 
be truly said that in His life and cross God has 
visited and redeemed His people? So it was 
that they gave their witness to the Resurrection, 
and from that witness flowed the blood of the 
martyrs which was to be as seed for the Church 
in all generations. 


2. The history of the Church might be written 
around this idea of witness. Its record of witness 
has been its proudest glory, its failure in witness 
its worst shame, its recovery of witness the surest 
proof of the indestructible character of its life. 
Even before the ages of persecution by the 
Roman Empire came to an end there were times 
when the fire of witness-bearing burned low. 
Christians were too near akin to paganism in the 
natural ordering of their lives to make it wonder- 
ful that when persecution unexpectedly burst 
upon them there should have been among 
those of weaker fibre attempts to compromise, 
attempts to conciliate the authority of the State 
without too obviously denying Christ. Even the 
supreme scandal of apostasy was not unknown, 
and few more difficult problems confronted the 
Church when persecution had ceased than that 
of dealing with those who had fallen away and 
now wished to return. 

But the darker aspects of the picture were — 
never unrelieved gloom. Failure was not the 
dominant factor in the Church’s life. If we knew 
the whole truth we should find many a brave 
stand in witness for Christ by men and women 
who had confessed their Lord hitherto not very 
deeply in their lives, but who turned their faces 
to Him and claimed His name as theirs when 
that name had become the sign of death. 

It is not persecution that has been the gravest 
obstacle to Christian witness. It is the far more 
subtle and sometimes hardly realized danger of 
conventional religion that has proved the deadli- 
est enemy. It is this that has so often impaired 
the reality of Christian discipleship. For a 
merely conventional Christianity means the 
standardization of life in non-Christian ways of 
thought and action. The name is kept, but much ~ 
for which the name stands is lost, and when the 
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name is ceasing to make any difference in the 
life of the one who bears it, the very fact that he 
is described by the name is a danger. The name 
‘Christian ’ can be used in the same way as a 
mere external label, but to use it in that way is to 
do it the gravest wrong, since it is the abandon- 
ment of that living witness to Christ which is the 
original and the deepest meaning of the name. 
Tolstoy, in his Confession, speaks of the 
faith and practice of orthodox believers in his 
own circle, men whose religious position was 
respectable, and whose manner of life in no way 
differed from the ambitious, vicious conduct of 
unbelievers like himself. ‘ No reflections could 
convince me Of the truthfulness of their faith. 


% Only such actions as would have shown me that 


. 


they had such a meaning of life that poverty, 
sickness, death, so terrible to me, were not ter- 
rible to them, could have convinced me. But 
such actions I did not perceive among these 
varied believers of our circle.’ 

4 They had all done so well for themselves, 
these Forsytes, that they were all what is called 
“of a certain position.’ Originally, perhaps, 
members of some primitive sect, they were now 
in the natural course of things members of the 
Church of England, and caused their wives and 
mea to attend with some regularity the more 

hionable churches of the Metropolis. To have 
doubted their Christianity would have caused 
them both pain and surprise. Some of them paid 
for pews, thus expressing in the most practical 
form their sympathy with the teachings of 
Christ. 

This evil, wherever it is found, is a great evil. 
Yet nothing is more characteristic of Christian 
history than the constant arising and reviving of 
the spirit of real witness to Christ, which has 
been like a health-giving stream of water from 
heaven poured over a dry and barren earth, 
and stirring the stagnant and brackish shallows. 
As one writer has said, the reformers and mystics, 
Bernard and Savonarola, Francis and Ignatius 
Loyola, George Fox and John Wesley—these 
and many others in their various ways uttered 
their ery of witness to Christ. There were great 
differences of age, temperament, and ecclesi- 
astical outlook among them, but in this they 


_ were at. one. What they agreed in proclaiming 


before men, and especially before those who did 
not bear the Christian name, was the meaning of 


~ Christ for human life and the difference that He 


1 Galsworthy, The Man of Property. 
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had made. What they felt to be utterly un- 
worthy of the Christian was a contrast between 
profession and practice, between a nominal 
allegiance and a real devotion. 

4] Canon Peter Green commends, in his book, 
The Christian Man, a work undertaken by the 
Chureh Army under the name of ‘The News 
Team.’ ‘A News Team,’ he says, ‘ is a party of 
from six to ten men and women who go from one 
parish to another parish that invites them, and 
there, in the church or parish hall, speak quite 
simply about what Christ is to them, and the 
part that prayer, the Bible, public worship and 
Communion have meant in their lives... . I 
believe there is a great future for the movement. 
Elaborate sermons are not required: plain, 
simple testimony is what is needed.’ 


3. To witness to Christ by what we are, by 
what we do, and sometimes very directly by 
what we say—that is our business, our work, as 
Christians. In each life this will take its own 
proper shape, and each Christian has to find the 
true way, believing that God will not leave us 
without light upon that way. In every sphere 
that witness will mean a determination to show 
allegiance to Christ by such action as He would 
approve, in the home, in business, in politics, in 
all the relations with other people which often 
bring with them difficult problems of conduct in 
which it is easy to go wrong, easy to make our 
own desires the standard of action. We need to 
see the figure of Christ in the foreground of the 
soul. 

He bids us seek to do His will, and assures us 
that apart from that search there is no peace 
worthy of the name for the soul that belongs to 
the Christian fellowship. The sign made by the 
water at baptism is quickly dried, but the sign 
of the Cross as it reveals itself in the heroism of 
Christian witness is indelible. There are famous 
men who have their splendid place in the annals 
of Christian history, and yet they are not as 
exceptional as we are sometimes tempted to 
regard them. They are all of a piece morally and 
spiritually with the countless acts of witness to 
Christ, acts which would not be done were Christ 
not there, acts which day after day are adorning 
and beautifying the world and causing it to be a 
more Christ-like world. 

It has been said that our great need is not of 
more Christians but of better Christians. Well, 
if one could have only one need satisfied, and 
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not both, no doubt it is for better Christians 
that we should ask. They would be Christians 
giving a stronger and more consistent witness to 
Christ, confessing Him more sincerely and 
more graciously among men. But surely we need 
both. And is not the way, humanly speaking, 
to the gaining of more Christians the way of 
better witness among those who already bear 
the Christian name? The fellowship of that 
witness cannot afford a single absentee. 

| When, in the year a.p. 155, Polycarp, the 
aged bishop of Smyrna, was brought into the 
arena where the fire was to be made ready for 
him, the Roman pro-consul said to him, ‘ Take 
the oath, and I let you go. Revile Christ.’ But 
Polycarp answered, ‘ For eighty and six years 
have I been His servant, and He has done me 
no wrong. How can I blaspheme my Lord 2’ 
It was the witness of a Christian death crowning 
the witness of a Christian life. 


The Sword of Christ 


Matt. x. 34.— Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.’ 


THESE words are often quoted as though by 
them Jesus was giving a definite sanction and 
justification for war. But a glance at the 
context is enough to show that any such inter- 
pretation is mistaken. Jesus is here quoting 
from the prophet Micah, who, long before His 
day, wrote: ‘For the son dishonoureth the 
father, the daughter riseth up against her 
mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law ; a man’s enemies are the men of his own 
house.’ What the prophet foresees as being the 
outcome of a corrupt and decaying social order, 
Jesus foresees as the result of His coming among 
men. It is not war that He has in mind, but the 
strife and confusion which must inevitably 
follow on the adoption of new and strange 
religious ideas. That Christianity would be a 
source of strife, setting men against one another 
and breaking up the harmony of peaceful homes 
was something that had to be faced and reckoned 
with. There is no suggestion that Jesus approves 
of this: indeed, there is much in His teaching 
elsewhere that points out a better way. But 
the fact remains that, human nature being what 
it is, the religion of the Prince of Peace will often 
bring not peace but a sword. 
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{ ‘ Do not imagine,’ wrote Luther to Spalatin 
when the latter was counselling prudence, “ that 
the cause of Christ is to be furthered on earth 
in sweet peace ; the Word of God can never be 
set forth without danger and disquiet; it is a 
Word of infinite majesty. In this matter one 
must either renounce peace or deny the Word ; 
the battle is the Lord’s, who has not come to 
bring peace unto the world.’ 


1. This apparent paradox arises in the first 
instance from the very nature of religion itself. 
Even at its lowest religion is a thing so vital, 
intimate, and important that me cannot but 
feel keenly about it and resent anything that 
seems to thwart or threaten it. When, too, they 
have been taught that their status and fortunes 
in this world and the next depend entirely on 
their adherence to certain religious beliefs and 
practices, it is no wonder that they should hold 
to them rather tenaciously and strongly oppose 
those who differ from them. The more sincerely 
religious a man is and the deeper his spiritual 
experience, the more ready will he be to defend 
his position at all costs and to combat those 
whom he regards as enemies of the faith. It is 
a far cry from intolerance to persecution, yet 
both spring from the same root—a silice 
religious conviction. Time was when really zooll 
men felt justified in treating religious heretics 
very much as we should treat noxious insects, by 
stamping them out of existence. Men are very 
slow to learn that ‘there can be no compul- 
sion in things of the mind.’ Persecution still 
flourishes in certain political circles, and even 
in the churches men can still be made to suffer 
if they lapse from orthodoxy. 

4 F. W. Robertson, the prophetic preaches of 
Brighton, was one who followed the truth 
wherever it led him, and willingly paid the price ~ 
of convictions which jarred against a conven- 
tional Christianity. ‘I shall be left alone, he 
writes, “as my Master was. I am hated by some 
who loved me once, not for what I do, but for 


what I think. I have long foreseen it. And ~ 


knowing that the Father is with me, I am not 
afraid to be alone though to a man not ungently 
made there is some sharpness in the thought.’ » 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
modern advance in toleration is not always a 
good sign. It too often denotes a Gallio-like 
indifference and flabbiness of conviction. Men 

1 Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, ii, 99. 
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do not hold their religious beliefs strongly enough 
to be willing to fight for them or to care greatly 
that others should share them. They have no 
creed which they are prepared to defend with 
their lives, no gospel of which they can say: 
Woe is me if I preach it not. They love peace 
and will compromise anything in order to main- 
tain it. 

Are we, then, forced to choose between a 
religion of spineless mediocrity in thought and 
action and one of strain and strife and possible 
bitterness ? Certainly, when it comes to the 
point, we must admit that anything is better 
than ion and that wherever there is life in 
religion there is likely to be growth, friction, and 
even strife. It is very necessary in these days 
to remind ourselves that Christianity does stand 
for a warfare, though the weapons of it are not 
carnal, and for a warfare in which there is no 


(1) On the intellectual side the Christian has a 
cause to maintain and a position to defend. A 
living and progressive faith will need constant 
restatement in view of the inevitable changes 
im man’s intellectual equipment and outlook. 
This is apt to be a difficult and irksome process 
involving loss as well as gain. It is no wonder 

t many good Christians shrink from it and 
prefer to settle down under the wing of authority 
and the easy-going orthodoxy of the 
moment. But that means death rather than life, 
and a living and progressive faith can be secured 
only at the cost of constant change and readi- 
ness to readjust oneself to new intellectual 

____ 4 Winslow reports of John Robinson, the pastor 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, that he ‘ bewailed the 
state and condition of the Reformed Churches, 
who had come to a period in religion, and would 
go no further than the instruments on their 
reformation—as, for example, the Lutherans ; 
they could not be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw. And so also the Calvinists—they 
stick where he left them. For though Luther 
and Calvin were precious, shining lights in their 
times, yet God hath not revealed His whole will 
to them, and were they now living they would be 
as ready and willing to embrace further light to 
that they had received.’ 

(2) The relation of religion and ethics will 


evil not merely as a problem to be solved but as 
an enemy to be fought. The Christian is one who 
overcomes. Christianity has undoubtedly in- 
tensified the warfare of flesh against spirit, and 
spirit against flesh. It is not a question of sup- 
pressing the natural man or mortifying the flesh, 
but rather of so ruling and regulating the natural 
appetites that a man may be master in his own 
house. Soul can here help flesh as well as flesh 
help soul, and both alike may be used to minister 
to fullness of life. But the struggle involved is a 
very real one and it is only the victor who over- 
comes who wins life as his crown. 

4§| I knew a student who had been to Keswick 
and had drunk deep of the teaching of that 
school. And very noble teaching it is when 
nobly grasped. He came back to Scotland in a 
kind of rapture; everything was to be easy 
evermore. And he went to one of our most 
saintly and notable ministers to tell him about 
this new-found way to holiness, and the minister 
(with his beautiful smile) looked at him and said, 
* Ah, sir, it will be a sore warstle till the end.’ + 


2. What is true of the individual Christian is 
true of the society. The Christian Church is 
nothing if not militant. She is in the midst of 
foes, must put on the whole armour of God and 
learn to stand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. The fighting record of the Church 
has been a very varied one. There have been 
times when she has stood magnificently for truth 
and right and the cause of God. But there have 
also been times when she has basely com- 
promised with evil, and instead of fighting has 


‘folded her hands and looked the other way. 


Even to-day, she has not always the courage of 
her convictions. There is a growing concern in 
all the churches about the iniquity of present 
social and economic conditions, the waste and 
wickedness of war, and the low moral standard 
of our modern civilization. But it can hardly be 
said that there is as yet any strong determina- 


| tion to fight these evils or any agreement on a 


always be a vexed question, and the problem of 


evil is one that we can never quite escape. But 
it is characteristic of Christianity that it regards 
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plan of campaign. Conservatism, ignorance, and 
mertia are great stumbling-blocks which, rein- 
forced by the disunion of the churches, make 
concerted and effective action almost impossible. 
Yet the need for such action is more widely felt 
than ever it was, and it may be that the re- 
generation of the churches will at last come about 
through a desperate struggle to apply to modern 


1G. H. Morrison. 
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life in all its relations the standards and ideals of 
the Kingdom of God. r 

4] There was a great moment once in the 
Roman Senate, when Rome had been humbled 
on the battlefield by the might of Carthage, and 
pessimistic voices were counselling surrender. 
‘It is the only thing to do,’ they said ; ‘ we have 
fought and we have been beaten: now let us 
make some compromise.’ ‘Stop!’ cried an old 
senator, leaping to his feet. “ Remember this— 
Rome does not go to battle: Rome goes to 
war !?1 


The Enemy Within the Gates 


Matt. x. 36.—‘ A man’sf oes shall be they of his own 
household.’ 


1. Tue first light on this saying is given in the 
circumstances under which it was spoken. 
Christ was sending His disciples on a mission, 
and is here preparing them for the difficulties 
that would attend their work. Our Lord 
clearly foresaw that the message with which 
they were charged would—in the first instance 
and quite inevitably—disturb and disintegrate. 
For the time, at least, the demand for a higher 
loyalty would conflict with other loyalties on 
a lower level. 

There was no escaping that. He Himself 
had not escaped it. His own brethren at first 
did not believe in Him. His mother herself 
had been among those who thought Him mad. 
And, in that matter also, the disciples—both 
the original Twelve and those whom they were 
to win—would find that they were not above 
their Master. Well-meaning hands would hold 
them back; old ties and instinctive affinities 
would exert their whole weight and even change 
to bitter resentment in the endeavour to prevent 
them following where conscience, duty, love 
to God and the call of the world’s need were 
drawing them. 

That had all to be faced if the work was to 
be done. Their foes would be of their own 
household. They also would have to take up 
that cross, even as their Master had, and follow 
in His steps. The family is a divine institution. 
But even that high thing might be, and often 
was, the foe of the highest, as in measure it is 

1J.S. Stewart. 
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still, especially when its atmosphere is worldly 
and conventional. Meant to be the friend and 
helper of all things high and true, family in- 
stincts and associations may nevertheless 
become a real hindrance to the soul’s deep life, 
taming the conscience, clipping the wings of 
high adventure, stifling the call of duty. And 
if that is still true in measure after two thousand 
years of Christianity, what must it have been 
when the claim to follow Christ meant not 
only the outraging of convention, but also of 
religion as religion was understood and practised. 

{| In Robert Elsmere, by Mrs Humphry Ward, 
we have a picture of a man fighting his way to 
the truth as he conceives it. The one dearest 
to him proves his greatest obstacle. He loves 
his wife tenderly and dearly and she loves him, 
and with her natural conservatism she tries to 
prevent him from taking new ways. He has 
to face this conflict of loyalties. On the one 
hand there is his love and devotion to his wife, 
and this makes an almost irresistible appeal ; 
on the other hand is his love for truth, to which 
he must be faithful at all costs. In the end 
truth wins, and then his wife proves her loyalty 
to him, although she thinks he has made a 
great mistake. 

There is an ominous and pathetic absence in 
the story and the letters of St Paul of any — 
reference to his own kindred, only broken once 
by the mention of a nephew who, at a crisis of 
peril, did him a service. In the case of a man 
who loved to mention his friends by name, we 
have the feeling how different it would have 
been if his family had been to him as they were 
in the days before he became a Christian. It 
is no unlikely surmise that the love of kindred 
was one of the ‘all things’ of which he had 
suffered the loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, a loss that made 
him cling all the more wistfully and tenderly 
to the new friends he had found within 
the circle of the Church. Myers makes him 


say : 


Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter, 
Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land and homeless on the water 
Pass I in patience till the work be done. 


2. Such is the original setting of the saying. 
But like all Christ’s sayings it touches a principle 
and is capable of universal application. In 
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every age and in every variety of circumstance 
the soul has to reckon with the foes within. 

(1) We can see it in the case of the nation. 
Some danger from without, a serious menace 
to our very existence, wakes, at least for a time, 
our sense of community. When we are in 
danger of losing it we see how precious a thing 
freedom is, something to be fought for, to be 
died for, to be preserved at any cost. Men 
offer their lives; money is poured out like 
water; class prejudices are transcended, life- 
long habits changed. At such a time we 
realize that the nation is a kind of magnified 
household. But a hatred or even a danger in 
common is but a poor foundation on which to 
build anything that is enduring. Only love 
can stand the test of time and experience, love 
based on a common devotion to an ideal above 
and beyond self-interest. For that which at 
first seems, in its call to a higher loyalty, to 
disturb the family bond is, in the long last, its 
only true security. It is not devotion to an 
ideal that wrecks homes, but the absence of 
all ideals; not religion, but worldliness that 
disintegrates and destroys. It is so for our 
little households, and it is so for the larger 
household, that wider family which in its 
inmost being a nation is. 

We are discovering anew the old truth that 
only Christ can be the corner-stone of the 
fabric, whether it be a home that is in question 
or a Church or a nation. For only Christ can 
give the ideals and the sympathies and the 
other regarding instincts which can bind a 
heterogeneous human society—otherwise a mass 
of conflicting interests—into the cohesion and 
c tion of a living organism. A com- 
munity which puts self-interest in the place of 
Christ is doing itself and the world a poor 
service. Justice is a noble ideal, but nothing 
that is based on purely selfish motives can 
ever get within sight of justice. You need 
something more than the cry of more profits, 
on the one hand, or more wages, on the other, 
upon which to build a just State. You need a 
deeper loyalty, a wider vision, the sense of 
obligation to a higher will; the spirit which 
honours God in all human arrangements and 
sees something of God in every human face. 
And the feeling of kinship which comes with 
that is the only force that will drive out sus- 
picion, uncharitableness, and hate, the fell 
powers — wreck human society and are 
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the true hindrances to the attainment of human 
good. For 


The crest and crowning of all good 
Life’s final star is brotherhood. 


(2) What is true of the nation is true also of 
the Church. It is not anything outside of her 
that the Church has to fear; it is the more 
subtle foes that are within—lack of loyalty to 
Christ and to one another; the spirit of the 
cynic and the fault-finder, of the petty gossip- 
monger; oblivious all the while of that for 
which the Church stands, of the sacred trust 
of being a member of her, and of the deep, 
intimate spiritual happenings that constitute 
her real history in the sight of God. 

The costly timidities of the ecclesiastical 
diplomat, too, are among the foes within, and 
that rigid adherence to tradition which is sheer 
cowardice, playing for safety when the need of 
the hour is courage, the spirit which, whenever 
a soul afire with God would leap the barriers 
of tradition or shock the conventional notions 
of propriety, reaches out the restraining hand 
and affords but fresh proof that he who would 
truly follow Christ finds in his own household 
the foes of his highest life. 

{| It was in Jerusalem, as He expressed it in 
terrible irony, that the Prophet of prophets 
needs must die. On our battlefields, in our 
music halls, in our theatres, He may be neglected, 
but it is in our churches and chapels that He 
is crucified afresh to-day.t 

(3) And this word describes the battle which 
every sincere disciple of Christ must fight 
within the arena of his own heart. The flesh 
warreth against the spirit, and for most of us 
it is a weary climb to the heights where there 
is heard ‘ no yelp of the beast.’ Only when he 
hears the summons to follow Christ does a man 
become fully aware what a divided family is 
housed in his own bosom. Only then does he 
understand how true it is that Christ came not 
to send peace, but a sword; which does not 
mean that that is the intention of His gospel, 
but that it is its inevitable result in a human 
heart or in a society not yet under law to 
conscience. There is no escaping that, and 
only in one way can the blessed discomfort and 
unrest be honourably settled—by coming under 
the sway of one supreme love and devotion. 

1P, W. Wilson, The Christ We Forget, 242. 
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Our lower loyalties must yield to the supreme 
loyalty. It is the one way of escape from the 
misery of the divided heart. 

{ William James puts it in this way: ‘ Here 
is a life divided, consciously wrong, inferior 
and unhappy; that life becomes united, con- 
sciously right, superior, and happy by its firm 
hold upon religious realities.’ 

Here we have the key to our Lord’s saying 
that no one can truly follow Him who does not 
put first the things of His Cross and of His 
Kingdom. It is not an arbitrary condition ; 
it is not an unreasonable demand. It is not a 
declaration that for those who comply with it 
life will be dull and grey thereafter. The truth 
is otherwise. It is not loyalty to the highest, 
but disloyalty, that cuts the cords of joy. It 
is not by taking Christ’s way that we grow 
blind to the wonder and joy of the earth and 
to the entrancing interest of being alive. It is 
far otherwise : 


Heaven above is softer blue, 
Earth around is' sweeter green ; 
Something lives in every hue, 
Christless eyes have never seen. 


You never are yourself until you love something 
more than self. You never get the gift of your 
own soul until you surrender it at the call of 
a supreme love. For then only are you de- 
livered from the distraction of inward strife. 
Life is unified for you. The enemies within, 
the foes of your own household, are, by the 
only power they must acknowledge, brought 
into subjection. 


The Claims of Home 


Matt. x. 37.—‘ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me.’ 


In the disciple-experience of the ages, especially 
in generations when Christianity was struggling 
for its footing, and was more likely to be the 
possession of the young, impressionable, and 
adventurous than of the old and settled, the 
pull of the family entanglement has been the 
sorest and mightiest of temptations. It was so 
in the first days. It has been so in Jewry 
through all the Christian centuries. It is so 
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on the Indian mission-field to-day. Again and 
again the disciples of Christ could not have 
come through unless’ their souls had been 
braced by some word like this, or the strong 
saying in St Luke (xiv. 26), “If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.’ He dares to ask all—all! Dr 
Plummer quotes an apposite sentence from 
Gregory the Great: ‘ It is not enough to forsake 
our belongings, unless we also forsake our- 
selves.’ To yield our wills to His in absolute 
submission—this is all, because it is the essence 
and the motive of all.t 


1. Christ must be Lord or nothing. There 
is no divided allegiance where He is concerned. 
‘No man can serve two masters.’ No human 
love must be allowed to keep us from doing 
what He wants done. It is here that some 
people find the Christian way very difficult. 
When we have to choose between a thing that. 
is plainly right and one that is plainly wrong, 
we may not find it easy. But at all events we 
cannot mistake the way. When the choice lies. 
between two duties that are both born of love 
—the love of friends and the love of Christ— 
it may involve a kind of crucifixion. This 
happens when the claim of Christ conflicts with 
the claim of home. Home ties are very strong 
and very sacred. We owe to our home more 
than we can ever measure. The affections 
that it binds about the heart are the links that 
at the beginning may have bound us to God. 
But if we have to choose, our Lord leaves us in 
no doubt as to what we must do. No human 
love, however sacred, may stand in the way 
of His call. 

One of the most moving things in literature 
is Bunyan’s description of what the choice 
meant in his case. He was ordered to stop 
preaching or go to gaol. The prospect of 
prison was no light matter, especially in those 
days. But he vas not concerned with himself. 
It was the thought of his wife and children 
that drove the sword into his heart. Who 
would provide for them? ‘The parting with 
my wife and children has often been to me as 
the pulling of flesh from the bones, and that 
because I should have often brought to my 


1J. M. E. Ross, The Gospel according to St Luke, xii.— 
Xviii., 124. 
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mind the miseries and wants that my family 
was like to meet with, should I be taken from 
them, especially my poor blind child who lay 
nearer my heart than all besides.’ But Bunyan 
went to gaol in spite of these tender ties. He 
had no choice if he were to be true to Christ. 
To _ silence would have been to deny his 
faith. 


2. Sometimes, however, we may not be clear 
as to what Christ would have us do. A girl 
feels the call of the mission-field, for instance, 
but she seems to be needed at home to care 
for ageing parents. Or she feels impelled to 
some service that takes her out of the home, 
and her parents complain. She must decide 
which is the way of loyalty to Christ. It may 
not be easy to discover this. But once the 
way has become clear, we must take it. Home 
ties must not keep us from obedience to Him. 
The word is plain. ‘ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ 

One or two things, however, may be said. 
The home-tie may not be so urgent as it appears. 
Some parents become possessive in their aflec- 
tion. They may claim what no parent ought 
to ask from a grown-up son or daughter—the 
right to direct their lives. They may be in- 
fluenced by fear for their children, or have 
other cherished plans for them. Apart from 
this there is another question to be asked. 
What is loyalty in the true sense of the word ? 
It is doing what is best for those who have a 
claim on us. But what is best for the home ? 
Christ had a higher view of home than that it 
should be a kind of hothouse for family affec- 
tion. He saw it as a centre in which real love 
would be learned and would grow. But, like 
a seedling, love is not really strong and true till 
it is transplanted into the world without, and 
develops into a care for others beyond the home. 
never expands beyond the home it 
nes a selfish thing without either sweetness 


came to lead us. For it we may need to deny 
the claims of family affection, if these should 
stand in the way. Christ Himself had to do 
this. His mother and brothers came one day 
to the outskirts of a crowd that had gathered 
round Him, demanding that He should go to 
But He sent out the message, ‘ Who- 


soever doeth the will of God, the same is my 


mother and sister and brother.’ For the sake 
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of this larger love, this wider family life of 
God’s children, He had to reject the claims of 
home. We may have to do the same. 

§] The higher moral good of the husband 
occupies most wives comparatively little ; and 
often a man who starts with a great many lofty 
and disinterested aspirations deteriorates, year 
by year, in a deplorable manner under the 
influence of a sufficiently well-meaning and 
personally conscientious wife. If you ask, 
‘How can this be?’ the answer is that, the 
wife’s affections being of a poor and short- 
sighted kind, she constantly urges her husband 
to think of himself and his own interests rather 
than of the persons and objects for which he 
was ready to sacrifice himself....And a 
curious reciprocity is also established. The 
husband cannot do less than return the wife’s 
kindness by begging her not to distress and tire 
herself by performing any duty which costs a 
little self-sacrifice ; and she again returns the 
compliment, and so on and so on, till they nurse 
each other into complete selfishness.t 

When we follow Christ fully, we are fulfilling 
our duty to home in the deepest and truest 
sense. We are doing what, in the long-run, 
will be best for the home. We may be making 
our witness to a love that is finer than those at 
home have seen. The truly Christian man will 
always be the best son and the best brother. 
Love may sometimes ask of us the denial of the 
letter, that we may keep the spirit. 


The Cross-Bearer 


Matt. x. 38.— He that taketh not his cross, and follow- 
eth after me, is not worthy of me.’ 


1. ‘He that taketh not his cross.. When 
people speak about their crosses, they usually 
mean what would be more appropriately ex- 
pressed by the figure of a fly in the ointment. 
In the lot of every man there is an element 
which is apt to make him fidget. But Jesus 
Christ never intended to provide those whose 
tempers were more cruciform than their trials 
with convenient phrases under which to cloak 
their failure to sustain the ordinary discipline 
to which all flesh is heir. This warning about 
cross-bearing was one of the hard sayings which 
even His most attached disciples found it 
1 Frances Power Cobbe. 
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difficult to hear. It set before His followers a 
standard which looked like a Quixotic squander- 
ing of great opportunities when He applied it 
to His own case. He told His disciples that 
He was about to make good the principle in 
His own Person, and that immediately. ‘ Be- 
hold, we go up to Jerusalem and the Son.of 
Man is delivered to be crucified.’ Peter took 
Him and began to rebuke Him. He loved his 
Master too well not to talk to Him for His own 
good, to deal faithfully with Him, as we should 
say. So accustomed are we to connect the 
thought of salvation with the Cross, that we 
fail to realize the situation. That the Son of 
Man must be crucified seemed to His best 
friends a proposition wholly inconsistent with 
that rdle of the world’s Redeemer which they 
had just acknowledged as His proper part. 
Their zeal in Jesus’ behalf was proportioned to 
the fullness of their belief in His Messiahship. 
It was because they had committed themselves 
to the great confession that He was the Son 
of the living God, that the little band of devoted 
disciples who followed Him from Galilee were 
eager to save Him from the strange madness 
that seemed suddenly to have taken posses- 
sion of Him. Crucifixion for the Son of Man 
was inconceivable, impossible, absurd. They 
wanted to save Him from a course which meant 
nothing short of a stultification of His whole 
career, a surrender of His whole claim, a com- 
plete and utter denial of Himself. At all costs 
the catastrophe must be averted. Where all 
seemed to be at stake remonstrance even with 
such a Master as Jesus was peremptorily de- 
manded. ‘This be far from thee, Lord.’ 

The reply was startling as it was strong. It 
was a staggering blow to that latent satisfaction 
which underlies all interference, however dis- 
tasteful, which men deem to be demanded by 
the greatness of the issues. Simon’s rebuke is 
met by another so instant and overwhelming 
that, if it does not silence his doubts, it at least 
crushes his opposition. ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan; thou art a stumbling-block unto me.’ 
Then the Lord reiterates the great principle of 
cross-bearing, of which His own approaching 
sacrifice is to be the supreme example. ‘If 
any man would come after me, let him deny 


himself.’ 


2. ‘Let him deny himself!’ Here is another 
instance in which the coinage has been debased. 
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We often take credit to ourselves for what we 
call self-denial because we curtail our amuse- 
ments by an occasional hour in order that we 
may pay some of the debt of service which we 
owe to others. But we may mount much 
higher on the ladder of self-denial and still 
remain much nearer self-indulgence than what 
the Saviour calls the denial of self. When 
Garibaldi offered the Italian patriots hunger 
and hardship, wounds and death as the price of 
their country’s freedom, he appealed to a well- 
understood instinct of our glorious human 
nature. When he thus summoned his followers 
he knew well that he was making a demand to 
which hundreds and thousands of brave men, 
yes, and of women also, have in every age 
been ready to respond. When Latimer called 
on Ridley to play the man, his soul glowed 
with an intense passion of self-realization, for, 
though his body was consumed in the flame, he 
knew that such a candle would be lighted in 
England as should never be put out. We our- 
selves may not be martyrs, but we are con- 
vinced that no great cause will ever appeal for 
them in vain. 

q ‘I go gladly on this mission,’ cried the 
brave James Telford, ‘and shall rejoice if I 
may but give my body as one of the stones to 
pave the road into interior Africa, and my blood 
to cement the stones together, so that others 
may pass into Congoland.’ 

But it was something different even from 
heroic self-surrender that Jesus meant when 
He said, ‘ He that taketh not his cross is not 
worthy of me.’ Look again at Christ as He 
meets the remonstrances of Simon Peter. It 
is not alone the risks which attend the assertion 
of an unpopular claim that He is willing to 
undertake. It is not alone the reluctance of 
the flesh, the love of life, the applause of the 
world, that He is willing to trample underfoot. 
It is not the resistance of the lower nature that 
He flings to the ground. Give the words their 
full meaning. He denies Himself. It is clear 
from the form of the disciple’s urgent representa- 
tions that Jesus is embarking upon a course 
that seems to crush and annihilate the very 
claim that He is making. He is the Saviour, 
and to the eye of those who love Him best He 
is flinging away His very power to save. The 
world needs Him and He forsakes the world. 
God’s Messiah has become a fool. He denies 
Himself. 
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It is difficult not to use language which would 
seem to imply that when Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem to die He became, what the Son of 
God could never be, untrue to Himself! Yet 
we must hazard misunderstanding if we are 
to attempt to convey what self-denial really 
means as it is interpreted by the sacrifice of 
Christ. It is the entire abandonment of every- 
thing that is rightly called life. ‘He emptied 
himself.’ So St Paul, looking back upon the 
self-abnegation of the Eternal Son, expressed 
the sacrifice which redeemed the world. And 
it was only when, as it were, He was already 
cut off out of the land of the living, that the 
Saviour took up the Cross. 


3. No one can bear the Cross in any sense 
which approaches that in which Jesus bore it, 
until he has passed upon himself that sentence 
of outlawry which Jesus means by self-denial. 
He must have placed himself in regard to all 
the world in just that position in which Peter 
placed his Master with regard to himself at the 
moment when the cock crew. It is difficult 
for us to understand the consternation with 
which the Twelve listened to this startling 
figure, because for us, with centuries of Chris- 
tian experience behind us, the Cross is the sign 
of triumph. 

But who among us would have stood beneath 
the Cross of Jesus? The disciples forsook Him 
and fled. Peter denied Him in the judgment 
hall. They were braver than most men. But 
three short years before they had forsaken all 
to follow Him. They had stood by their Master 
in more than one dangerous encounter. Some 
of them at least had dared to declare them- 
selves ready to drink of His cup and be baptized 
with His baptism. And one of them had even 
drawn the sword on His behalf. But they 
understood only too well what bearing the 
Cross meant. It meant neither honourable 
wounds nor glorious risks. What they had to 
look upon was Jesus going forth beyond the 
camp bearing His reproach. No one carried 
the Cross who was not beyond the pale of human 
society. Suppose that one had told those 
followers of Jesus that in the ages to come 
these words would trip from the tongue as a 
synonym for petty troubles and trivial trials. 
They would have been less able to understand 
his meaning than we should be if one were to 
predict to us that a pretty metaphor was to be 
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culled from the gallows. When those disciples 
continued to follow Jesus they must have hoped 
against hope that His words were after all some 
wild paradox, the limitations of which time 
would at length disclose. 

To what conclusion does this lead then? To 
the conclusion that no one can reach that height 
of discipleship at which it becomes possible 
to take up the Cross and bear it after Jesus. 


4. None knew better than the Master Himself 
that He must go forward alone to tread the 
wine-press of the wrath of God. We must be 
humble enough to let the Saviour bear the 
Cross for us. We have not yet begun to be 
disciples until we have learnt the humiliating 
lesson of our entire dependence upon the grace 
of Christ. The Cross becomes our glory when 
it spells for us not punishment but pardon. 
When St Paul declares out of the fullness of a 
rich experience that he has been crucified with 
Christ, he means that he belongs wholly to 
Jesus, whose death is the life of everyone that 
believeth. He is the child of His redeeming 
love, and the offspring of His pains. He suffers, 
but it is a light affliction. The burden which 
he bears is an exceeding weight of glory. 
Nothing can -be clearer to any one, who will 
have the patience to follow his impassioned 
argument in the Epistle to the Galatians, than 
the true cause of the triumphant song into 
which he breaks in the sixth chapter: ‘ God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross.’ 
Look at the context and you will see at once 
that it is not his sufferings for Christ, but 
Christ’s sufferings for him, that the Apostle 
here salutes in the wondrous Cross. 

4] Dr Watts, in one of his noblest hymns, has 
paraphrased and interpreted the words of the 
Apostle : 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God ; 

All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


That expresses the spirit of Paul but there is 
one curious change. Paul says, ‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the Cross.’ Dr 
Watts says, ‘Forbid it, Lord, that I should 
boast save in the death of Christ my God,’ and 
notwithstanding the rich value of the great 
hymn, that verbal change misses St Paul’s 
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point, for the Apostle is not primarily in this 
passage glorying in the death of Christ, but in 
the instrument of that death, in that shocking 
thing, ignominious and shameful as the gallows, 
with the horrors and anguish of the hideous 
execution of a more barbarous age than ours 
added to its shame. My one glory shall be in 
that shameful thing—the Cross, because loath- 
some as it is, it is the one measuring rod of 
immeasurable love, the last infamy to which 
the Saviour stooped to save His loved ones, 
which shows there was no conceivable humilia- 
tion He would not face to work out the great 
purpose of redeeming love.1 

To take up the Cross daily, while it does not 
exclude suffering and persecution, yes and 
death itself, has for the Christian a transformed 
meaning. ‘ How might any pain be more than 
to see Him that is all my life and all my bliss 
suffer.’ So said Julian of Norwich. To take 
up the Cross means that, but it means infinitely 
more. It means to glory in the Cross, as St 
Paul gloried. 


A New Standard of Measurement 


Matt. x. 38.—‘ He that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me.’ 


Tue Great War radically changed us as a people 
in many ways, not least in this that it gave us 
a new standard of measurement. The reckless 
flinging about for years of hundreds of millions 
has altered the whole scale of people’s thinking, 
made us larger in view and bigger in outlook, 
more wasteful and extravagant. In _ these 
times a mere million or two seems a negligible 
thing. And the Cross ought to have changed 
us, too. Before it was set up, our standards 
were far lower. Duty, uprightness, honour— 
these seemed tremendous calls upon us then. 
But the generous prodigality of Christ’s self- 
sacrifice, once it is seen, alters the whole scale 
of one’s thinking. Here, as elsewhere, what 
Wordsworth says is true, that a life given for 
truth becomes a law of nature for the rest of 
us. In view of that we daren’t live on in the 
old way, for this new fact has made that out 
of date. Or so at least it ought to be. But, 
in hard fact, our problem is just this, that 
obstinately we still live in the old obsolete 
1J. E. Rattenbury, Paul and the Prodigal Son, 39. 
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fashion, with the old cramped ideas of what 
becomes us, and the old niggardliness of view. 
We have not learned the habit of thinking in 
terms of the Cross, of applying that in all things 
as our standard, of carrying it after Christ 
through all the multitudinous details of our 
daily life. And yet until we learn that art we 
are not really Christians. 

Suppose we approach Calvary from a new 
direction. It may be that, coming on it from 
an unfamiliar angle, it will strike us as it does 
not do now, viewed from where we have seen 
it all our lives. 


1. Well, hidden away in a forgotten nook of 
the Old Testament is one of the most daring 
flights alike of Scripture sarcasm and Scripture 
faith. A brave man, Zechariah, was attempting 
what appeared to be a hopeless task, to re- 
kindle an enthusiasm that had died away, been 
stamped out into blackness and cold ashes, so 
that not one spark of it remained. Some 
twenty years had passed since the people had 
set out from their exile and captivity in Baby- 
lon, with what enthusiasm and high leaping 
flames of confidence and hope. For they were 
going to rebuild Jerusalem; to restore the 
ruined Temple; to rally Jewry once more 
round it into a great people, and set up again 
the fallen glories of the race in more than the 
old splendour. And it was all so real to them, 
so sure, so near! Yet that was twenty years 
ago; and not one of their dreams had grown 
into reality. Still Jerusalem lay in her ruins, 
more or less; still the wild beasts prowled 
through the fallen Temple courts; still they 
themselves were, not a mighty people with wide- 
spreading territory, but a little huddle of famine- 
stricken folk, encamped precariously there amid 
the débris and black ashes of their ruined great- 
ness, and hard pressed by the insolent tribesmen 
round about. All hope and expeetation had 
long died away; and they had sunk for years 
into a sullen resignation to their lot, had become 
half content with it, at least accustomed to it, 
so that it no longer stung them. Till God sent 
among them the manful voices of Haggai and 
Zechariah ringing out the old intolerable long- 
ings, stirring the old memories, urging them on 
to the old lofty hopes. 

But this time it was doubly difficult. For 
when every hand was needed in the work, at 
least half of the people were mere idle critics 
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and wet blankets, scoffing and jeering at what- 
ever was attempted ; or at least sadly shaking 
heads, and confidently prophesying 
failure and disaster. Were the foundations of 
the Temple once more laid? Ah! this will 
never be like the old Temple of our day, they 
croaked. Did they restart the long-neglected 
task of rebuilding the city ? What is the use ? 
these others muttered. At best anything that 
we can raise must be, not a great capital, like 
that of which fools who will not face ugly facts 
still dream, but a mere paltry provincial town, 
like any other country town. Till Zechariah 
both summed up and answered all this murmur- 
ing and faithlessness and discontent in one 
vivid picture of a fatuous youth blandly pro- 
ing to measure the immeasurable with a 
! ‘And I saw a young man with a 
measuring line in his hand. Then said I, 
Whither goest thou? And he said unto me, 
To measure Jerusalem, to see what is the 
breadth thereof, and what is the length thereof. 
And the angel that talked with me said, Run, 
speak to this young man, saying, Jerusalem will 
be a mi city that will overflow whatever 
walls are built for it, whatever boundaries are 
set it; will grow yet more and more and more. 
And you propose to measure this with that 
futile yard-stick of yours ! ’ 


2. That is a piece of sarcasm that never 
becomes out of date, but which requires to be 
ae oe year by year. For this poor creature, 

his absurd measuring-stick, is never far 
peo me hat generous movement has not, at 
its rise, to run the gauntlet of his suspicion 
and belittlement and confident predictions that, 
talk how they like, it will end in little or 
2 
And it is no small part of our duty as Christian 
to be done with that; to escape from 
this mania of valuing t: by their sensible 
size, Or by the world’s crude standards ; to lay 
aside and foot-rules, and the like, 
to turn to the Cross of Christ, and in all our 
thinking measure things by that. So to do 
lands one in a singular world, where the relative 
importances of what lies about us have been 
strangely altered. Some things that loomed 
huge and imposing grow suddenly dwarfed, 
itabint into paltry nothings. For example, 
~~ have sore grievances, and slights, 
real slights; and we can’t forget and can’t 
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forgive them, so we say. But let the shadow 
of the Cross fall across our injury and sore; 
let us take in the wonder of our own forgiveness 
by a God whom we have so grievously and 
repeatedly insulted, heaping up wrongs against 
Him day by day, and our anger dies away. 
For what had seemed so huge that it filled our 
whole mind looks upon Calvary how trifling ! 

And so with the world’s prizes and the like. 
Elsewhere it seems natural and well worth our 
while to give ourselves for these. But beside 
the Cross so to do seems as unseemly as the 
rattling of the dice-box yonder, where men, 
cursing, laughing, quarrelling, are gaming for 
the poor perquisites before Christ’s dying eyes. 
Face to face with Him, can we do only that 
with life ? 


3. But there are many matters which, 
measured by Christ’s Cross, become not 
dwarfed but bigger by far than we had realized. 

(1) Take sin, for example, our daily sins and 
trespasses. There was a time when that lay 
across life dark and terrible, appalling as an 
eclipse’s threatening shadow, a fearsome and 
immeasurable horror. But in our day we have 
applied the foot-rule to it, and discovered it is 
no great matter after all. There is the length 
of it, and there the breadth of it, we say, the 
merest bagatelle that need disquiet no one. 
What do we care about our selfishness or out- 
bursts of temper? Do we not rise from them 
and go our way, and clean forget about such 
trifles altogether? Ah! but the yard-stick 
cannot measure everything. For some things 
we require the Cross of Christ. And with that 
in our mind how dreadful our sins grow, our 
little daily trespasses and falls! Our one 
chance, Newman thought, is that we be shocked 
by sin. Look upon Him whom we have 
pierced, and surely that must shock us, till we 
hate what caused Him that, fly from it, find a 
new power surging up within us that gives the 
strength to cast it forth, and make an end of it. 


. . God’s dear Son came down to earth and 

died 

In bloodshed and the darkness of clouds that 
groaned aghast 

With pierced hands and a great wound in His 
side. 

It is not in my heart to hate the pleasant sins 
I leave. 
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Earth’s passion flames within me fierce and 
strong. 

But this is like a shadow ever rising up to 
thieve 

Sin’s pleasures and the lure of every pattern 

; lust can weave 

And charm of all things that can do Him 
wrong.! 


(2) Or take the biggest thing in the whole 
universe, the deepest, the most inexhaustible, 
God’s love. How busy we have been all down 
the ages with our wretched little foot-rules 
upon that, complacently measuring the im- 
measurable, fixing the bounds and limits of 
this illimitable thing, setting up barriers which 
we declare it never passes, and marks which 
we say with assurance it can never overflow, 
declaring confidently this and that it cannot 
overlook, and that and this it never does, 
judging of God, in short, by our own petulant, 
foolish, sullen, earthly human hearts ! 

Stand by the Cross, and surely we must see 
that what God means by loving is an amaze- 
ment we can never understand, a thing that 
has no ends nor bounds nor limits anywhere. 
What it can do, or cannot do, we do not know. 
All that is sure is that we, one and all, even the 
worst of us are hemmed in and surrounded by 
this unthinkably glorious thing, so strong, so 
patient, so enduring, that, however desperately 
we have failed Him, however often we have 
thwarted Him, however far we may have 
wandered from Him, God still loves us; and 
that there is no place in all His universe where 
that love of His is but a faded memory of what 
once was but is not any more. 


I thought His love would weaken 

As more and more He knew me; 

But it burneth like a beacon, 

And the light and heat go through me. 


(3) Or take it of our fellow-men. Anatole 
France in his final look round upon life gave it 
as his verdict that there is at least one thing 
of which we can be absolutely sure, that men 
are always smaller than they seem. Not so 
thought Christ. Not smaller, always bigger ; 
that was His confident assumption. Yet in 
truth it is a little difficult at times not to lose 


1H. W. Harvey, Gloucestershire Friends: Poems from 
a German Prison Camp, 70. 
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patience with them. In the herd they seem so 
slow to rouse to high enthusiasm, can be so 
woefully ungenerous, are so apt to be easily 
fooled by any glib-tongued trickster, that they 
tire out our sympathy. And no doubt at all 
some personalities do seem colourless and drab. 
But lay aside your foot-rule ; think in terms of 
the Cross; and, ah! how that changes our 
estimate! In the New Testament, when people 
are provoking and impossible, the Apostles 
never tried to explain the ugly facts away. 
Yes, they agreed at once: and still Christ loved 
them. That is their sole argument; and is it 
not enough ? 

q ‘I couldn’t love him, but his mother did,’ 
declared Pompilia of her blackguard husband. 
And the thought of that came to her as a correc- 
tive, softening her own rising bitterness against 
him. So when people seem narrow and bigoted 
or hopelessly unreasonable, I couldn’t love 
them, but Christ does; and knowing that, I, 
too, can do it; see they are far bigger than I 
thought; and gladly give myself for them 
whom Christ esteemed worthy of all His all.t 

(4) Or take it of our use of life, our work for 
God, our possibilities of service. Tut, we cry, 
busy with our tape-measures, what would it 
all amount to, anything I have to offer? What 
possible difference could I make in this mighty 
world-wide conflict between good and evil ? 
I might perhaps teach a class of half a dozen 
unattractive urchins, or look in on an old soul 
now and then, or trudge round a collecting 
district, or the like. But such a petty thing 
could never tell upon the general struggle ! 

Yet to attempt to measure what God’s grace 
can do through our poor efforts is the maddest 
folly. Is it so small a thing to bend and tinge 
and make even one of those little minds, though 
all the rest remain impervious to all your efforts 
all the years? ‘I can’t realize that I should 
ever be so honoured of God,’ writes Smetham ; 
‘JT can go on working, I can sow a little, I can 
add my labour to the heap, in hope that among 
other agencies I may help rather than retard. 
But to save a soul as the direct result of my 
personal effort!’ And yet that august possi- 
bility hes open to us all. And we can never 
tell. Didn’t a certain Black Friar one day 
open his heart to a youth? He is forgotten, 
and yet he made Scotland. For his words 
gripped, haunted, laid compulsion on John Knox! 

1A. J. Gossip. 
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In any case, and let the visible result be what 
it may, this at least is certain, that we can help 
and hearten Jesus Christ; and that He takes 
these little services as personal kindnesses done 
toward Himself. Old Dr Duncan used to say 
that, if he had been given his choice of any 
réle in history, he would have chosen to be the 
angel sent to strengthen our Lord in His Agony. 
Yet even that tremendous task is open to us all. 
Come to the Cross, and stand beneath it, look 
up into Christ’s face, and dare we grudge Him 
anything that we can give and do ? 

Surely the most thorough way to carry 
Christ’s Cross after Him is to get it so into our 
minds that it becomes our rule, our norm, our 
standard in all things, a kind of water-mark 
that shows through all we think and are and do. 
So will it grow at last effective in our lives ; 
so shall we really prove our gratitude to Christ ; 
so will He see with gladness it was notin vain 
He died. 


The Chivalry of Jesus 


Matt. x. 39.—‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’ 


In this brief sentence, Christ sets in strong 
antithesis that love of life which issues in the 
most tragic form of loss, and that fine careless- 
ness of consequences which has for its recom- 
pense an eternal gain. He seeks to correct 
the common estimate of what life consists in. 
* The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.’ One can amass the material and 
diminish the spiritual. Life can so surround 
itself with the safeguards of what is speciously 
called success, as to achieve the most complete 
form of failure. 

4] ‘ For the man who possesses both capacity 
and character, and who, having selected his 
path, sticks to his plan of life undeviatingly, 
the chances of success seem to me to-day very 
great. But wisdom means more than attention 
to the gospel of getting on. Life will at the 
end seem a poor affair if the fruits of its exer- 
tions are to be no more than material acquisi- 
tions. From the cradle to the grave it is a 
course of development, and the development 
of quality as much as quantity ought to continue 
to the last. For it is in the quality of the 
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whole, judged in all its proportions and in the 
outlook on the Eternal which has been gained, 
that the test of the highest success lies, the 
success that is greatest when the very greatness 
of its standards brings in its train a deep sense 
of humility. That was why Goethe, in a 
memorable sentence, said, ““ The fashion of this 
world passes away, and it is with what is abiding 
that I would fain concern myself.” ’ + 


1. Who, to-day, is willing to lay up treasure 
in heaven? The dust of materialism has 
obscured the sky-line, and the vision of the 
City Beautiful has become remote. Some of 
us have been lamenting that religion has appar- 
ently lost its power to stir men’s souls to lofty 
enterprise, and to nerve their arm for strong 
endeavour. We have looked back wistfully 
to the days when men hazarded their lives 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus, and we have 
wondered why that spirit has become so rare. 
It is because we have made religion seem too 
cheap. If we would reawaken the ancient 
chivalry, we must reassert the ancient challenge. 
If we would arouse the apostolic spirit, we must 
reiterate the apostolic call. Religion is not a 
moral pose—it 1s a spiritual passion. Disciple- 
ship is not merely an assent to certain pro- 
positions—it is a great conviction issuing in a 
glorious crusade. The lost vision of the Cross 
must be recovered; its primary enthusiasms 
revitalized, its neglected and forgotten obliga- 
tions reconstituted and laid afresh upon each 
individual soul. The yigour of the Church can 
be renewed, not by lowering the standard, but 
by lifting the ideal. As a recent writer phrases 
it: ‘ The churches with a future are the churches 
with a high threshold; and when the day 
comes for any general movement towards faith 
amongst the people, they will be attracted not 
by appeals which are easy and obvious, but 
by appeals which are exacting and mysterious.’ 
If that arresting passage has any significance 
at all, it means that we must get back to the 
original source of our religion, and rekindle the 
torch of the Church’s inspiration at the pure 
flame which glowed in the heart of the Nazarene. 
We must catch more clearly His accents of 
authority, and restate in more explicit terms 
His transcendent claims. Christ never sought 
to popularize His cause by compromise. He 
makes the gate of the Kingdom strait, and the 

1 Viscount Haldane, The Conduct of Life, 27. 
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way thereto a narrow one; and all who would 
enter there must struggle. His badge of 
chivalry is not a coronet, but a cross. His 
patent of nobility is bestowed, not upon those 
who lust for dominion, but upon those who are 
content to take the lowest seat and to become 
the servant of all. His demands cut clean 
across the grain of men’s most cherished vices, 
until selfishness, the darling sin, lies severed at 
the root. In nothing is the kingliness of Jesus 
more manifest than the way in which He deals 
with the candidates for His Kingdom. God’s 
warriors may be few, but they absolutely must 
be fit; and to secure their fitness He submits 
them to the sternest tests, and sifts the vacant 
chaff from grain. 

Some of the Master’s sayings are appalling 
in their austerity, peremptory in their demand 
for utter sacrifice. ‘He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ 
‘If any man will come after me, let him say no 
to his Self, and let him take up his cross and 
follow me.’ ‘ He that loveth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.’ 

Is this the way in which to gain a kingdom ? 
Surely the Christ is ill advised to appear so 
arbitrary when only a dozen volunteers have 
gathered to His standard, and one of them is a 
traitor. It is early in the day to dictate terms. 
Ought He not to adopt a more conciliatory 
tone, to ingratiate Himself by pleasant speeches, 
and thus to win the favour of the crowd ? 
That is the method of the charlatan. Every 
pretender to a throne, from Absalom to Perkin 
Warbeck, has endeavoured to pave his way 
thereto by specious promises. 

{| The politicians seem to hold it as a fact of 
nature that you must bribe folk, promising 
them something for themselves if you would 
have them rally to you. Nothing else would 
interest them much, they feel. But Christ 
resents that as an insult to human nature... . 
It is no easy path to which I point you ; no task 
for cowards or poltroons I ask of you, but one 
that will strain every ounce of strength, and 
often seem too hard for a frail human heart to 
‘ face and bear. It will hurt, hurt terribly ; it 
will cost, cost everything you have. And He 
said that to win them! For it never occurred 
to Him that they might turn away or skulk off 
out of the adventure. The danger, the diffi- 


culty, the risk of it will appeal to them, He said, | 
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and bring them flocking to Me. So He reads 
human nature.t 

{ Canon Peter Green, in a recent book, has 
said that ‘ the secret of the late Bishop Gore’s 
wonderful influence over young men was that 
he scorned to offer them an easy, comfort- 
able religion. He would not water down the 
demands of Christ nor pretend to pad the 
Cross.’ 


2. We hear from time to time proposals for 
making religion popular, for making the Chris- 
tian religion popular. It is a horrid idea, and, 
as the words are used most frequently, they 
really make a contradiction in terms. You 
might as well speak of making crucifixion 
popular ; for Christianity is crucifixion. Chris- 
tianity is that total view of life, it is that 
systematic type of life which asks a man, for 
the sake of the health and soundness of his 
spirit, to let go everything; if need be, to 
withstand his appetites, to harness his passions, 
to beat down his prejudices, to abandon his sins, 
to renounce his pride, to forgive wrongs done 
to himself, to obey the Ten Commandments 
down to a depth of subtlety which makes even 
saints tremble, to buffet his body for the welfare 
of his soul. That is Christianity in part: and 
it can never be made popular. Popular Christi- 
anity—in the sense familiarly given—is an 
impossible conjunction of words. 

There have been times in the history of man- 
kind since Christ came amongst us, when the 
love of Him has been a popular passion, when 
a whole land has broken out into song; but it 
has always been a battle-song. The one feature 
common to all those times when Christianity 
was popular is that in all those times Chris- 
tianity was hard. Christianity has always been 
popular when it meant that you might be put 
to death for your faith on the morrow. It was 
really a popular religion when Marcus Aurelius 
was putting Christians to death by the thousand. 
Christianity was a popular religion in the six- 
teenth century on the Continent when the 
good people of Holland were ready at any 
moment to let in the North Sea and be drowned 
to the Glory of God rather than betray the 
faith. Christianity was the popular religion of 
Scotland when the dragoons were harrying our 
fathers on the uplands of Lanarkshire. The 
only thing that has ever stirred men has been 

1A. J. Gossip, The Galilean Accent, 86. 
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the call to suffering. The only thing that has 
made Christianity a mass movement with songs 
and ing banners has been the hope of 
death. When the Church has not known where 
to lay her head, she has rallied the world. 
When she has been fighting, she has found her 
hymns and psalms. Whereas when she has 
made a truce with the world, in that day she 
has begun to be forsaken, first by God and 
later on even by men.1 

We must recover the heroic note inherent in 
the call and claim of Christ. We must reproduce 
in our own hearts the temper which it originally 
fostered and inspired. The luxurious Church 
which dwells at ease in Zion is not only impotent 
against its foes, it is morally incapable of 
winning the allegiance of its own sons, and 
disciplining their souls for the battle in which 
it is their privilege to fight. We must put the 
trumpet to our lips and sound an alarm in all 
God’s holy mountain. We must set up the 
ensign rally the scattered forces. Nothing 
else will arouse the latent valour of their souls. 
No base expediency or prudent compromise 
will win their hearts’ devotion. But as they 
hear the imperial call they will feel the imperious 
constraint of Christ, and the clans of God will 
muster, and on the march make this their 


battle-song : 


Strike for the King and live! 
have heard 

That God hath told the King a secret word. 

Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! Let the 


King reign. 


Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest 
The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 


yr: crt and clash brand! Let the 
ng reign. 


The Spiritual Basis of Service 


Matt. x. 42.‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.’ ‘ 
Tuts verse is a kind of poor man’s charter. It 
is the guarantee of his right to a place in the 
service of Christ. He may not be able to do 
much, or to give much, but at least he can give 

1J,. A. Hutton, At Close Quarters, 175. 
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a cup of cold water, and feel that his deed will 
count in the eyes of Jesus. It has become the 
authority for that human service to others in 
their physical need, which for some people is 
the sum total of Christian living. In the face 
of this word, and others like it, no one dare 
deny the value of social and philanthropic 
service. 


1. In the age in which we live there is not 
the same need, as once there was, to insist on 
this. The emphasis on practical Christianity 
has returned with force. There never has been 
a time when the humanitarian interest was so 
strong. It is one of the ways in which the 
spirit of Christ is becoming vital in our day. 

But there is a danger in this emphasis. It is 
the danger lest social service should come to 
take the place of religion, and be divorced 
from the outlook and motive of religious faith. 
There are many motives of social service to-day, 
and not all of them of the highest. For some 
people service to others, when we get to the 
root of it, is really a way of escape for them- 
selves. Many carry about with them con- 
tinually a half-conscious underworld of unrest 
and conflict. A good deal of social service to 
which some people give themselves is a noble 
effort to find release from the conflict within. 

Other people fall back upon such service as 
an escape from thought about the meaning of 
life, the enigmas of the universe in which we 
live. To them religion is full of perplexity. 
They find it so difficult to see their way amid 
conflicting creeds and to discover a real basis 
of belief that they attempt to solve the problem 
by throwing over the whole effort, cutting the 
knot, with the reflection that, after all, Chris- 
tianity means helping other people. 

The result is that, for many, the service of 
men has become a substitute for religion. It 
is easy enough to argue for it; to make stage 
capital or literary points out of the contrast 
between the worshipper who neglects the appeal 
for human service, and the man who scorns 
the Church, but is generous, kind, and sym- 
pathetic. Yet the real truth is that the two 
things cannot be separated without loss to 
both. Without service, religion degenerates 
into unreality ; and without religion, service 
becomes materialistic. It cannot help in any 
final way the man it seeks to serve, and in the 
end it fails of its own vital impulse and motive. 
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2. The point to notice in the text is the actual 
word of Jesus about the cup of cold water. 
He does not say that whosoever gives a cup of 
cold water to his fellows will have his reward. 
There is a phrase added which is significant ; 
the deed must be done in the name of a disciple. 
That phrase is important, for this is what it 
suggests—it is not merely the giving of the cup 
of cold water which is the helpful thing ; it is 
giving it in the name of a disciple—that is, as 
a writer remarks, ‘in the name of something 
that is of cosmic importance.’ In other words, 
it is giving the cup of cold water in a certain 
spirit, with a certain outlook and meaning— 
this, namely, that we and the man we are 
helping are brothers in a world where God is 
Father. 

4] Benjamin Franklin informs us that White- 
field used sometimes to pray for his conversion, 
“but never had the satisfaction of believing 
that his prayers were heard.’ ‘Upon one of 
his arrivals from England at Boston,’ Franklin 
adds, he said to Whitefield, ‘ ‘‘ You know my 
house ; if you can make shift with its scanty 
accommodations, you will be most heartily 
welcome.’ He replied that if I made that 
kind offer for Christ’s sake, I should not miss 
of a reward. And I returned, “ Don’t let me 
be mistaken ; it was not for Christ’s sake, but 
for your sake.” ’ 

Perhaps we ask what difference this makes. 
Does it really matter what is in our minds 
about the man we are helping, so long as we 
help him? What does the motive matter ? 
But if we think this out, we will realize that it 
does make a difference. 

(1) It makes, in the first place, a real dofference 
to him. Who is this man to whom we give the 
cup of cold water? Is he only body, or is he 
also spirit ? If he is spirit, how far can a mere 
cup of cold water, if it be that and nothing 
more, feed that spirit, and lift him from the 
dust where life has flung him? The moment 
we come to think of it, we realize that man’s 
deepest need is within. Men need the satis- 
faction of a more profound hunger and thirst 
than that of the body—the cure of deeper 
wounds than that of the flesh. Their real need 
is to be awakened to the reality of a spiritual 
world by a living contact with it. Unless we 
can get that through in our physical ministra- 
tions, we are only supplying a material want. 
We may, indeed, in some cases only beget a 
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sense of deeper loneliness and a darker feeling 
of inferiority. That is the reason why the help 
we give to some people sets up a curious kind 
of estrangement and irritation in their minds. 
We have, by our attitude, unconsciously 
tampered with their independence, and made 
them resentful of a world which regards them 
as outcasts to be patronized, instead of brothers 
to be welcomed into the family. 

Our service to the need of others, like every- 
thing else we do, is symbolic. It carries some 
meaning ; it speaks some message. It may be 
the symbol of brotherhood or of patronage ; 
it may be the expression of a real sympathy 
or of a secret disdain. Our gifts must be sacra- 
mental of a real love, or they do not really 
touch the sore of human life. They must 
convey something of ourselves, of our own 
faith, or they miss the mark, and harden instead 
of lifting. They must aim at remaking the 
mind, while remaking the body. 

4 ‘ Love,’ says Professor Hocking, “ in Christi- 
anity, as in Plato, means the will to confer 
immortality ; and, apart from that, the legacy 
of charity imposed upon our present social 
order begins to appear as a wretched substitute 
for justice, and a mockery of all honest love.’ 

4] Russell Lowell has shown the true motive 
in his well-known poem ‘The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’ The knight in his proud youth, 
with idealism flaming in his heart, goes out to 
seek the Holy Grail. On his way he meets a 
leper, to whom, with his head held high, he 
tosses a gold coin. 


The leper raised not the gold from the dust ; 
‘ Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door ; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives only the worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty ; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness 
before.’ 


The knight goes on, but at last, weary with his 
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fruitless quest, he returns, to find the same 
leper by the wayside. This time he has a flash 
of insight. Here is no mere leper; here is a 
son of God ; here is the image of Christ, naked 
and hungry. So he gets off his horse, breaks 
in two the crust of bread, which is all he has 
left, and feeds the leper; takes some water 
from the brook, and gives him to drink. And 
lo! his gift becomes a sacrament in which 
Christ is revealed, and they find Him together, 
and then Christ speaks : 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me. 


(2) But again, this motive makes all the 
difference in the inspiration of our social service. 
It will make a difference to ourselves. We may 
talk fine words about brotherhood, but can we 
carry on the practical service which brotherhood 
entails without the faith in the Fatherhood of 
God ? We may help our fellows out of a pity 
which is next door to despair, as men drowning 
on a raft in mid-ocean may be kind to one 
another for the brief hour they have to live ; 
but can we go on doing it, if that is our outlook 
about the world? No, the only motive which 
can sustain our social service is the faith that 
man, in spite of his failure, and low estate in 
the world’s values, has a value in the sight of 
God—that he is a brother, because he is a child 
of the Father. The real root of social contempt 
is practical infidelity ; and a faithless outlook 
on life will work out that way sooner or later. 
If we find kindness without religious faith, and 
practical service outside the churches which we 
do not find within them, it only means that 
the people who practise it are living by values 
which have not found their way into their 
creed. But, in point of fact, take it all in all, 
it is really from the ranks of faith that un- 
selfishness and sacrificial service have always 
been recruited, and through faith, even though 
it be living only in some dim instinct of the 
blood, it is really sustained. 

Still, there are—and we can thank God for 
it—large numbers to-day who, while not pro- 
fessing Christian faith, yet believe that only in 
Christian conduct can we find a way out of the 
miseries of modern civilization. They believe 
in fellowship both in industrial and _ inter- 
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national life. They hold that only in a Chris- 
tian attitude to one another can men get rid of 
war. But what lies behind all that? Can we 
go on believing in Christian ethics if we reject 
the theology on which it is based and neglect 
to keep the Christian faith alive, with all its 
meanings? In point of fact, the late Lord 
Salisbury declared that, while he had never 
known what it was to doubt the truth of 
Christian doctrine, he had all his life found a 
difficulty in accepting the moral teaching of the 
Gospels. He added that, in fact, his acceptance 
of Christ’s moral teaching was an act of faith 
due to the Divine authority upon which it 
rested. 

Nature does not seem to care much for the 
individual, as Tennyson suggests. Human life 
is plentiful, and apparently cheap. Christian 
service to the sick and the degraded is really a 
kind of challenge to Nature, a defiance of the 
brute struggle for existence, a denial of the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Every 
hospital and sanatorium is a protest against 
those forces which seem so careless of the single 
life; but we may well ask, as Lord Balfour 
does, ‘ whether it is possible for the ordinary 
man to maintain undimmed his unselfish ideals, 
if he thinks that Nature is against them— 
unless, indeed, he comes to believe that God is 
on their side.’ 

Surely these ideals and impulses of pity: the 
longing for fellowship ; the dream of a warless 
world—all this is merely a fleck of foam on the 
tide, unless there is something in the universe 
which is behind them. The impulse to give a 
cup of cold water is not of our own making. 
It is something which we have seen in the light 
of faith, even though we have not thought it 
out. And only an outlook which is definitely 
based on faith will support it for long. 

The point of all this is plain. If social service 
is to achieve its true end, it must discover this 
basis of faith and plant its feet upon it. We 
have to come back from the valley of human 
service to the mountain-top of worship and 
illumination, there to capture again that sense 
of meaning which alone can give worth to our 
service and power to our hearts. We have to 
recover, continually, our vision of the Kingdom 
of God, in which the humblest act can find its 
place. It comes to this that the value of what 
we give and what we do depends, first of all, on 
what we are. The heart of all Christ’s giving 
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was that He gave Himself, and it was what He 
was in Himself that made the gift redeeming ; 
so that even His simplest acts shine to-day with 
a light that reveals the face of God. 


The Temporary Eclipse of Faith 


Matt. xi, 3.—‘ Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another ?’ 


1. Wuat is the explanation of the Baptist’s 
doubt ? In order to find the answer we must 
first remind ourselves of the Baptist’s expecta- 
tions with regard to the Messiah. He had pro- 
claimed the revelation of wrath from heaven ; 
he had declared the coming of the great and 
terrible day of the Lord; even now, it seemed 
to him, the Judge was at the door. The old 
earth was to be cleansed by the baptism not of 
water but of fire; the axe was to be laid at the 
very root of the tree of evil; the Messiah was 
to stand in the midst of the threshing-floor of 
human life, His fan in His hand, to divide the 
wheat from the chaff, and to burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire. To John the coming 
of the Messiah meant the coming of the kingdom 
of righteousness, the swift overthrow of the 
kingdom of evil. 

These were John’s expectations; but what 
did he see? Christ had come—so, at least, he 
had believed—but where were the signs of His 
coming ? where the axe, the fan, the fire ? 
The adulterous Herod still lorded it in his 
palace. Pharisaism, that unclean nest of 
vipers, was still undisturbed. Where was the 
promised kingdom? Was it not still as ever 
it had been—truth upon the scaffold, wrong 
upon the throne ? And Jesus, what is He doing 
the while? Healing a few sick folk—so in the 
prison they told him—raising to life again a 
widow’s son, speaking sweet words of tender 
grace and love. ‘This is no Messiah!’ said 
John; ‘this is no Messiah! Does He think 
the walls of evil will fall before these soft, piping 
words of peace? Why does He not have at 
them? Why, in God’s name, does He not 
smite ?’ 

Another thing that contributed to John’s 
attitude was, no doubt, his own unhappy lot. 
The Baptist was a child of the desert, accus- 
tomed to free movement in the open air, and 
in a prison he was like a caged eagle. His 
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reformatory work had been abruptly inter- 
rupted in full tide; and the impulses of en- 
thusiasm and activity were rolled back upon 
his heart. 
4] Canon Raven has told of ‘a supreme 
experience ’ which once was his through his love 
of birds and his ability to tell others about his 
hobby. It was in a prison. The dingy white- 
washed room was cold and bare ; the prisoners 
were lads whose youth so spent was infinitely 
tragic: warders sat at the end of the rows. 
With his lantern he took them a-rambling 
through haunts of finches and warblers, owls 
and falcons, and so at last to the marshes and 
the sea. A red-shank’s picture was on the 
screen, and the lecturer described its wariness 
and its cries of alarm. And at the word the 
authentic cry rang out in that prison hall— 
‘perfectly rendered in pitch and notes and 
spacing.’ The next photograph was of a curlew. 
And once again there rang out the ery of that 
wild bird, plaintive yet jubilant. You know 
that cry. ‘ There is passion in it and a broken 
heart, endurance and defiant fortitude, even a 
touch of exultation and of laughter through 
tears ; there is the Cross in it, and the triumph 
of life tortured but unsubdued. And in that 
ghastly place it came as an ecstasy. For a 
moment we were free.’ The boy who whistled 
the magic notes there in the prison must have 
listened hour after hour to the voice of the 
wild, and felt stirring within him a passion of 
response. There he found himself through 
some deed done in the flesh away behind bars 
where moorland and shore were mocking 
memories. But when the curlew called he was 
his old, free, clean, potential self once again.1 


2. But there is more in John’s question than 
a doubt. ‘Art thou he that should come ?’ 
If John had stopped there, we might have felt 
the light had gone completely. But he adds a 
word that rallies us like a trumpet call, ‘ Or do 
we look for another?’ John is still a seeker, 
still out on the search for God. He may have 
been baffled and disappointed for the moment. 
He thought he had found in Christ the end of 
his quest, and now it seemed as if he had been 
wrong. It seemed as if Christ did not fit the 
picture he had carried in his heart all these 
years, waiting for the face to fillit. But never- 
theless he is going on. There is something fine 

1H. L. Simpson, The Nameless Longing, 67. 
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in this word, ‘ Do we look for another?’ Must 
the seeker take up the long trail again? Must 
the watchman get back to his tower and begin 
afresh to look over the plains for the coming of 
God’s relief 2? A prison is a poor look out, but 
nevertheless John is going on. There is all the 
difference between John and many another 
disappointed seeker. 

§] Andrew Carnegie had pinned all his hope 
to the prospect of world peace. It was the 
great dream of his life. And when war broke 
out and shattered his dream to pieces, he had no 
higher hope on which to fall back. It was the 
end of everything, ‘ Henceforth he was never 
able to interest himself in private affairs again. 
Many times he made the attempt to continue 
writing but it was useless. He died of a broken 
heart.’ So writes his widow. 

The Messianic hope of the prophets is one of 
the most wonderful things in history. Through 
long centuries, a nation dreamed of the coming 
of a great prince of God who should bring their 
nation out of obscurity and exile and put things 
right. It was a crude hope in many ways. 
They were waiting for a prince, a judge, a con- 
queror. But even so, the hope stood for a 
great thing. It was their refusal to be recon- 
ciled to a universe without God. It was their 
faith that good is bound to triumph, that evil 
and unrighteousness are not the last word. At 
bottom the universe is not material but spiritual, 
based on a spiritual order which is bound to 
rise into the light and reveal itself with judg- 
ment for its foes, and triumph for its allies. 
What a brave thing is this hope of John! He 
was sure in the end, God was not going to dis- 
appoint him. ‘ Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another ? ’ 

Now a hope like this is the greatest heritage 
of life. It is the finest thing in our souls, even 
though we have not yet found the fulfilment 
of it. It keeps the windows open that the 
dawn may shine in. It keeps us sensitive to 
the approach of God. Even if we have nothing 
else, let us cherish it. Never give up the quest. 
Never let doubt harden into despair. Some 
day God will lead us into the great secret if we 
keep the mind alert and watchful for His coming. 


No cloud across the sky but passes at the last 
And gives us back the face of God once more. 


3. There are various reasons why people 
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become disappointed in Christ and fail to find 
in Him the answer to their spiritual hunger. 

(1) One of them is that they are misled by 
wrong views of Christ, by conventional pictures, 
by misunderstandings of His real character. 
They will not go and discover Him for them- 
selves. Jesus Christ must be a man’s own dis- 
covery, as he searches the gospel with the eyes 
of his own need. God meets men on the plane 
of their own individual need, not through some 
need which is not theirs. One of the secrets of 
religious unreality lies just here, does it not ? 
We try to force ourselves into the position of 
others, and seek for experiences which can 
never be ours till life brings us where they have 
been ; and one day, when we are frank with 
our own souls we find ourselves out in a game 
of make-believe. No man has a faith at all 
which is not a faith of his own. ‘ Christ comes 
to each man,’ says George MacDonald, ‘ down 
his own secret stair.’ 


When I am most perplexed it may be there 
Thou mak’st a secret chamber, holy, dim, 
Where Thou wilt come to hear my deepest 


prayer. 


We may not see in Him what others see, but if 
we look closely, we will find in Him the real 
fulfilment of the deepest hopes and aspirations 
of our souls, as life awakens them day by day 
with its challenge, and its longing, and its 
rebufis. There is no need to look for another. 
All of God is there for us in Jesus. 

(2) There is another reason which brings dis- 
appointment with Christ. The fact that John 
was in prison gives us a glimpse of it. It is a 
misunderstanding of what Christ came to do, 
and how He works. John had been brought up 
on the great advent hope, and the advent hope 
was material, not spiritual. 

How many people are missing Christ to-day 
because of crude views of what Christ will do! 
They see the world going on its own old way. 
Evil seems to flourish; wrong and selfishness 
seem to pay. Christianity appears to work 
neither very quickly nor very powerfully. And 
we say to Christ, ‘Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another?’ It is a 
wrong view of Christianity which is at the root 
of all this disappointment. For Christ comes 
in love, to win the world through love, because 
there is no other way of winning it. Not even 
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God can rush a man, or drive a man into the 
Kingdom. No man is in the Kingdom who 
has not seen for himself the love of God in 
Christ and made a free response to it. As for 
the distressed and the burdened, Christ did not 
come in the first place to lift their burdens 
from without. He came to bring the new spirit 
in which burdens would become bearable, a 
new attitude to life which would bring a constant 
victory. 

(3) But Christ is disappointing to many 
people because they are not finding in Him all 
He can give. They are not entering to the 
full into the Christian experience. It is startling 
to read the New Testament and ponder the 
words of Christ: ‘The kingdom of God is at 
hand’; ‘The kingdom of God is within you.’ 
What did He mean? Did He not mean that 
the power of God is here at our very hand for 
the conquest of evil and sin and the changing 
of the world, if only we have faith enough to 
use it, if only we would utterly trust Christ as 
He trusted God. 

The truth is that for all of us, Christ is very 
largely an unexplored possibility. John New- 
ton, the hymn writer, tells a story of a preacher 
friend of his, who had given only a cold super- 
ficial consent to the truths of the gospel. He 
was reading one day in the Ephesians, when he 
was arrested by that great word of Paul—‘ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.’ ‘The Apostle,’ 
he said to himself, uses most remarkable words. 
He speaks of heights and depths and lengths 
and breadths of things that are unsearchable. 
Now I have known nothing of this in Christ.’ 
And he began to study and search, till the 
words of Paul and of Christ became alive with 
reality. 

Most of us have listened to the common 
complaint that Christianity has failed. If 
Christianity has failed, it is because there are 
depths in Jesus that have never been explored. 
It is a larger, braver spirit of adventure we 
need, if we are to make a deeper discovery. We 
must move out into the deeper ocean of His 
love and the wider tasks of His Kingdom, if 
we would find Him afresh. Our faith must 
strike once more the great notes of trust and 
adventure. 

{| There is a story in the annals of the British 
Navy which tells that on one occasion a de- 
stroyer was lying in a harbour of the West 
Indies, where five other ships of various nation- 


alities were anchored. ‘Suddenly a furious 
storm descended, with a wild, terrifying wind, 
and great waves sweeping right into the harbour. 
What did the British captain do? He weighed 
anchor, and steamed straight out to sea, in the 
very teeth of the storm. Two days later he 
returned, battered but safe; and there were 
the other five ships lying piled up, wrecked upon 
the foreshore. Only the ship that ventured 
everything came through. 


The Coming of Christ 


Matt. xi. 3.—‘* Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another ’(R.V.). 


ADVENT means coming. And when Christ did 
come there were many who doubted whether He 
was really the One whom they had expected. 
Was this in very truth God’s last word ? Ap- 
pearances were against Him. Well might John 
the Baptist, in prison, lose faith and begin to 
speculate upon the possibility of a mistake 
having been made. Generations of Jews ever 
since have queried the legitimacy of the Church’s 
interpretation put upon Jesus of Nazareth. 
They still look for the promised Messiah, and 
deny that the historical Figure who appeared in 
Palestine so long ago was really the promised 
One. 


1. There were certain happenings in Palestine 
in those far-away days associated with Jesus of 
Nazareth which led the little band of disciples to 
seize upon the category of Messiahship as the 
only possible explanation. The earthly life of 
Jesus seemed to afford little justification for so 
tremendous an assertion. A lonely Figure on a 
Cross registered the bankruptcy of all the hopes 
entertained concerning His Person. ‘ We had 
hoped,’ they said one to another, ‘ that it was he 
who should redeem Israel. We thought that at 
long last God had taken action and sent the 
promised Redeemer. We thought that Jesus 
was He. His untimely death on a Cross, how- 
ever, has shattered our belief. We see that our 
interpretation of the significance of His Person 
isa mistake. The Advent for us must still be in 
the future.’ So they argued, and, had the Cruci- 
fixion been the last word, they would have been 
right. Something else, however, is said to have 
happened after His death. The third day He 

1J. 8. Stewart, The Gates of New Life, 139. 
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rose again! This alleged happening changed 
a It transformed the inner circle of 
disciples from doubters to believers. Because 
He had risen from the dead, He must have been 
the promised Messiah. The miracle of the Resur- 
rection was the foundation stone of their belief. 
Upon it the Church rested, and with it the 
Church challenged an unbelieving Judaism and 
won vast stretches of the Gentile world to the 
obedience of Christ. 


2. Was the interpretation a sound one, and 
does it still hold good to-day ? All are agreed 
that such was the interpretation put upon the 
life and work of the historical Person, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who appeared in the days of Cesar 
Augustus, and was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate. The Church ransacked three worlds of 
thought, Jewish, Greek, and Roman, in a des- 

rate effort to do justice to what it had come to 

elieve was the true significance of His Person 
and work. The intellectual explication of the 
Faith of the Church did not stop short of pre- 
dicting absolute Deity to an historical Person. 
It is a staggering proposition, appalling in its 
significance for the whole human race, if it be 
true. And it is precisely its truth that was, and 
still is, questioned. The Church asserted, and 
still asserts, it. The world denied, and still 
denies, it. 

On all sides the question presses in the light of 
modern thought : * Art thou he that cometh, or 
do we look for another?’ Is there not a more 
rational and reasonable explanation of those 
happenings in Palestine than that which the 
Church gave ? 

Our thought naturally tends to frame itself in 
terms of evolution, whilst the Jewish and early 
Christian world-view was catastrophic. It is 
easy to fit Jesus into an evolutionary world-view, 
and to regard Him as a natural product in the 
age-long quest of humanity after an ideal Man. 
He appears in the natural course of the evolution 
of the religious consciousness, and exhibits in 
His own Person a thirst after things Divine 
which dominated His whole life. His reward 
was a realization of the Presence of God never 
before achieved by any son of man. Hence in 
Him we see the climax of the Divine immanence 
in a person’s life. He was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all the people. 
‘Follow Me,’ He says, ‘ and I will lead you to 
where alone your hearts can find rest, namely, 
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the bosom of our Father, yours and Mine.’ 
Hence, He can be accounted for as the finest 
flowering of an evolutionary process and a 
natural emergence from the womb of Palestinian 
Judaism. 

‘No,’ says the Church, ‘ such an explanation 
is inadequate. The claim of the Church is that 
this historical Person was alive and transcendent 
above the world-process before appearing in it 
at a point in time. It was not a case of the 
climax of the Divine Immanence in a person's 
life, but God the Son, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, leading a personal life in the 
world which owes its origin to His activity in 
creation. The Logos, in Christian teaching, was 
the agent in creation. 

The more we allow our minds to dwell upon 
the full significance of the magnitude of the 
claim which the Church makes on behalf of its 
Lord and Master, the more staggering is it real- 
ized to be—Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. If sucha One as this really 
did appear once in time and was seen of men, one 
greater can never appear, and His Advent was 
the Advent, Our question is answered. ‘ Art 
thou he that cometh, or look we for another ? ’ 
He who did come, the Church claims, was God 
Incarnate. No greater, therefore, can ever 
appear. The evolutionary process, let it continue 
for endless stretches more of time, may yet throw 
up a greater than John Baptist, but it can never 
produce God the Son who Himself produces 7. 
His Advent into the world of time and place was, 
therefore, catastrophic. He came first in lowly 
guise, born of a woman, born under the Law. 
None the less, the insignificant mode of entry 
into our world must not hide from us either the 
greatness of Him who entered it or the signifi- 
cance of His entrance. His Presence is our 
guarantee of the truths which Jewish escha- 
tology vainly tries to describe. After Time, 
Death ; after Death, Judgment. 


3. It is curious to note how this strange Figure 
which appeared once in Palestine clothed in 
human form still haunts our modern world and 
still baffles it. We devise all kinds of picture- 
frames in which to confine Him, and we con- 
struct all sorts of settings in which we think we 
can make Him intelligible to our modern world. 
Yet He walks out of all our frameworks and 
transcends all our categories of thought. Evolu- 
tion cannot contain Him or account for His pro- 
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duction. The Heaven of heavens cannot contain 
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strength for suffering and for righteousness, and 


Him ; how much less our finite minds. Yet He 
haunts our literature and confronts all our rela- 
tivity with Himself as an Absolute. 

We challenge Him to give some reasonable 
explanation of His Presence and seeming failure, 
and He still points us, as of old, not to intellectual 
disputations concerning His Person, but to in- 
disputable evidences of His Power. ‘Go your 
way and tell the things which ye do hear and 
see: . . . And blessed is he, whosoever shall find 
none occasion of stumbling in me.’ 

The world will always find it easy to pick 
holes in the intellectual formulation of the 
Christian faith. The historical happenings in a 
far-away past must always be open to question, 
and the documents which contain the records 
are never exempt from critical investigation. 
The tests which the Master Himself bids us 
employ are experimental in character. From 
the evidences of His Power we deduce His 
Divinity. Do we need a greater proof of His 
transcendence than our failure fully to account 
for Him purely in terms of what we know as 
human? Is not His omnipotence witnessed to 
through the ages, in the story of the transforma- 
tion of sinners into saints? Does not the pre- 
sence of the supernatural shine through the 
natural as He transfigures us by His grace and 
reveals Himself in the Breaking of the Bread ? 
Is it not true that there is in each one of us a 
region, deep in the core of our being, into which 
nothing human can penetrate, but in which none 
the less we find Him, or rather are found of Him ? 
His Presence, ‘ closer than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feet,’ binds us so vitally to the 
Invisible God that we need no other assurance of 
Advent, but in Him find that which bears with 
it the marks of true authentification—Immanuel, 
God with us. 

§] Dr Dale reverently suggests that, if the 
Gospels disappeared, though the loss would be 
immeasurable, yet all would not be lost. ‘ For 
the experience of the Church through century 
after century would remain to bear witness to 
His [Christ’s] power to redeem men of every 
country and every race and every age who trust 
in Him for redemption. It would still be certain 
that, from the time His earthly friends had their 
last vision of Him to our own days, men of every 
description have discovered that when they speak 
to Christ, they do not speak into the air, but that 
He answers them, gives them peace of conscience, 


the immediate knowledge of God,’ 1 

What would we more? Why should we look 
for another and greater than this One when 
Christ sufficeth us ? If at any time in a world of 
shadows a faltering faith halts in doubt, there is 
still open the way back to the very heart of 
mercy of our God through Jesus Christ. He 
withholds from us intellectual certitude, but 
never spiritual assurance if we ask in faith. And 
faith has a way of finding Eternal truth which 
eludes the grasp of the wise and prudent. A 
reckless flinging of ourselves, without reserve, 
into the service of the Master when all seems 
hopeless and lost, brings with it over and over 
again a certitude, not otherwise obtainable, that 
behind the flux of becoming is Being ; penetrat- 
ing the natural is the supernatural ; in time is 
eternity ; working through change is the change- 
less God, and underneath are the everlasting 
Arms. The saints are His witnesses through the 
ages, and their verdict is unanimous at least in 
this: they did not look for another because in 
Him they found all which they sought. 

{| We trust in Christ—the answer to all pos- 
sible questions. Who would look further that 
can look so far ? # 

{Some of the most precious experiences of 
my life were those when I had to let everything 
go, to leap out into the void. I shall never forget 
those moments. At the very moment when I 
felt the immense void around me, in which my 
life seemed to be about to founder helplessly, I 
had the strange, deep sense of the support of the 
Everlasting Arms. I felt them. What can I 
say ? This is a sense of certitude which cannot 
be assailed. What we need above all is to know 
that God is. Without that, life is impossible. 
But if one has that, it is enough.® 


The Gospel and the Poor 


Matt. xi. 5.—‘ The poor have good tidings preached to. 
them’ (R.V.). 
Wuo are the people for whom religious teach- 
ing is intended? The question may seem to be 
superfluous, and even foolish ; and we answer off- 
hand, * Why, everybody, of course!’ True, the 

1 The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, 59. 

° The Life of Principal Rainy, i. 131. 


5 Letter of Emma Pieczynska, quoted in Radiant Free- 
dom, by Olive Wyon, 53. 
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good tidings of a loving and redeeming God are 
for all, yet we may need to discriminate among 
the ‘all’; their diverse characteristics call for 
separate and detailed study. 

This term, ‘ the poor,’ is not a limitation of the 
religious constituency ; it is an extension of it. 
It was something new and noticeable, and in the 
eyes of some people quite reprehensible, that the 
poor should have the gospel preached to them 
at all. Hitherto the poor had been a negligible 
quantity. Truth had been the prerogative of the 
well-to-do; the rest were little better than slaves, 
and might be left to themselves. In Christ’s 
message to John the Baptist in prison, He speci- 
ally mentioned and emphasized this fact of the 
poor having good tidings preached to them ; it 
was one of the peculiar marks of His Messiahship. 

We may legitimately and usefully give a larger 
definition than usual to the word ‘ poor.’ It is 
generally set in opposition or contradistinction 
to the word ‘ rich,’ and we associate both terms 
in our minds with ideas of this world’s goods. 
But it is not necessarily a financial term at all. 
There is no special grace in the fact of good 
tidings being preached to the poor in pocket. 
There is a poverty of mind and soul ; there is a 
backwardness of character ; there is a limitation 
of capacity, a benumbing of the finer qualities : 
to have any of these defects and disabilities is to 
be poor, and it is to such that the gospel of Christ 
comes with its promise of emancipation and 
power ; rich, vigorous, many-sided, abounding 
life. The formal and prosaic religious teachers 
of the day never suspected any latent powers in 
the poor, but Jesus looked for them, expected 
them ; and His very expectation and confidence 
gave them the opportunity for which they were 
waiting, just as the sunshine brings the hidden 
seed into flower. 

§| Jesus moved among the people with a san- 
guine expectation; ever demanding achieve- 
- ments of the most unlikely, never knowing when 
He might be gladdened by a response. An un- 
wavering and- unbounded faith in humanity 
sustained His heart and transformed its sub- 
jects. . . . With everything against Him, Jesus 
treated men as sons of God and His optimism has 
had its vindication.? 


1. There is a great temptation for a religious 
teacher to become socially and _ intellectually 
invidious, and to concentrate his attention upon 

1 John Watson. 


the clever and the industrious, but, after all, the 
clever and the industrious are not many. In the 
curriculum of Christ the method of teaching is 
not exclusive, but inclusive. It does not concen- 
trate upon the few, but lavishes itself upon 
the many. The apt pupil, the industrious, the 
spiritually susceptible are not ignored or over- 
looked ; they are included, but they do not get 
the lion’s share of attention, simply because they 
do not need it. For what is the lesson that is 
taught ? Itisa study in the great Art of Living ; 
and in that study, if there are any less apt and 
clever than the rest, the gospel is specially for 
those, the teacher aims specially at attracting 
and influencing them. We call that an act of 
grace, because it indicates sympathy, tact, in- 
sight; not only so, but it reveals a splendid 
common sense. Even as a policy, Jesus Christ’s 
partiality for sinners is not without a certain 
sublime justification. The sinful man is obvi- 
ously imperfect, and he knows it, feels it, is hurt 
by it and shamed by it in his better moments, 
though he may not always acknowledge it ; when 
such a man is persuaded to think on his ways, 
and brought to the point of genuine repentance, 
there is more hope of him, because there is richer 
possibility in him, than for any self-elected saint. 
The only people with whom Jesus could do 
nothing at all were the people who imagined that 
they had finished their education. 

4] Karl Barth writes: ‘The man whom the 
Church with much labour attains, the pious man 
self-justified by his piety, is the last strong ob- 
stacle this side the action of God.’ 


2. This declaration, then, that ‘ the poor have 
the gospel preached to them,’ is a characteristic 
mark of Jesus Christ as a religious teacher. It 
means that truth comes to those who can receive 
it, to those who are prepared for it, to those who 
can understand it. In the school of Christ it is 
not intellect that perceives the glory of divine 
teaching, but the disposition that is willing to do 
God’s will. When God’s truth enters into a man 
of commanding intellect and moral force, there 
is no spectacle more magnificent ; there is no 
more gracious and stimulating experience than 
to be brought into contact with Him. Yet, 
though we have known that experience and re- 
joiced in it, both in actual personal friendship, 
and through the medium of books, we have to 
confess that some of the most gracious and influ- 
ential experiences of our own lives have come 
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through men and women of humble origin,’ of 
very limited means and opportunities, of no 
social status, but whose lives have proved their 
familiarity with ‘ the practice of the presence of 
God.’ 

In this quiet region of influence and service, 
Christ has given us all our chance. Though you 
yourself deprecate your character and your good 
works, or though you may be entirely unaware 
of them, yet there are some who know, some who 
have gone home with a surer faith in God and a 
deeper satisfaction with life because of a half 
hour spent in your presence. ‘To be such an one 
as that is to be a fellow-worker with God. 

4] Charles Reade begins his great book, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, with these beautiful 
words. ‘ Not a day passes over the earth, but 
men and women of no note do great deeds, speak 
great words, and suffer noble sorrows. Of these 
obscure heroes, philosophers, and martyrs, the 
greater part will never be known till that hour, 
when many that are great shall be small, and the 
small great.’ 


3. Jesus Christ, then, addresses Himself to all 
men. Nothing is more remarkable, and nothing 
is more calculated to restore self-respect, than 
Christ’s confidence in human nature. He had a 
sublime belief in the value and potentiality of the 
soul. Ultimately, He felt, man would not fail 
Him. His manner of appeal to the better self 
of mankind is most suggestive. ‘ What man is 
there of you . . “ who would not act in such a 
way insuch an emergency ? This was a favourite 
formula with Him. He would describe a case, 
He would paint a predicament, He would state a 
set of circumstances, and then He would ask, 
‘ Now what would you do in such a case?’ The 
appeal was made directly to a man’s better self. 
But the most suggestive point of it all was that 
He made the attitude and action of a man’s 
better self the key to unlock the character of 
God. Human nature at its best is to be the 
interpreter of the Divine. There is no principle 
that can give you a better or a truer theology. 
If this principle be a right one, your theology will 
be just as wide and deep as your own heart. 
Christ’s principle of making the heart the start- 
ing-point of our theology goes a long way towards 
humanizing the divine; and you need not be 
afraid that such a process will degrade the divine, 
it will rather lift up the human. And this prin- 
ciple will give you a growing theology, because 
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you will have a growing experience. Now you 
have come to a larger experience, and in coming 
to a larger experience you have come to a better 
self. ‘ What man is there of you. ..%’ The 
question should have a keener edge at sixty than 
at forty. What would you do? If I would do 
this, God will do infinitely more ; if I greet my 
brethren, God will redeem His enemies; if I 
would die for my family, Christ would die for the 
world. That is the principle on which we enter 


into a larger understanding of the mystery of 
God. 


The Beatitude of the Loyal 


Matt. xi. 6.—‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.’ 


We have no precise idiom in English to serve as 
an equivalent for the word rendered here by 
‘offended.’ To be offended is, in our common 
usage, to feel annoyed or hurt by something or 
someone. We are offended ‘ by’ a person, not 
‘in’ him, and as a rule the dislike does not go 
very far or very deep, even though people may 
talk of being mortally offended. But on the lips 
of Jesus and His early followers to be ‘ offended ’” 
meant something serious and really mortal; it 
was to be tripped up or to let oneself be upset in 
such a way that confidence was shaken, if not 
shattered. To be ‘ offended’ in Him was to be 
shocked or scandalized by something in Him, 
till trust in His mission and message either waned 
or was abandoned. The ‘ offended’ person is 
staggered, so taken aback that he loses his 
footing. This is the setting of the sentence: 
‘ Blessed is he who is repelled by nothing in me.’ 


1. Now, no one can be repelled who has not 
been first attracted. It is only the loyal who 
are tempted to doubt the wisdom of a leader and 
to withdraw or qualify their allegiance. While 
some loyal Christians are blessed with a faith and 
with circumstances which never give rise to such 
a sharp temptation, others know only too well 
the strain put upon simple faith by develop- 
ments or by lack of developments in the religi- 
ous sphere. It may be suggested to them, for 
instance, that the living Lord to whom they 
pledged their word in earlier days is not equal to 
the actual situation in the present, or it may 
seem as though He were either unable or un- 
willing to fulfil legitimate expectations created 
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by the very faith which He Himself inspired. 
They anticipated a wonderful result, but it is dis- 
concerting to find that it is either slow in being 
realized or not sufficiently prominent, the reason 
being that they identify the gospel with some 
particular issue. If such suspicions or objections 
are allowed to settle on the mind, they may upset 
religious faith altogether. A man may be driven 
back disappointed, disillusioned, from the Jesus 
Christ who once meant everything to him. Now, 
faith has its phases. Doubts of this kind may 
be growing pains. Loyalty puts a strain upon 
mental as well as moral courage, and Jesus never 
resented any such passing mood of uncertainty, 
which may well be due to a genuine, though an 
ill-instructed, zeal for the good cause. What He 
does warn His followers against is permitting 
these impatient doubts of the aims and methods 
of Christianity to overthrow loyalty to Himself, 
as they will surely do if by brooding over them 
a man, to all intents and purposes, begins to 
assume that he knows better than the Lord. 
* Blessed is the man who is repelled by nothing 
in me,’ but who, in spite of appearances and 
inner questionings, still sees no hope for the 
future except in siding with his Master. 

The sentence is a grave reminder that Christian 
loyalty in every age must be prepared to meet 
the living Lord with an open mind. Not, how- 
ever, with the open mind which is quite ready to 
treat Him as one of the rare spirits of the world 
and to classify Him neatly with other leaders of 
the human soul. This is liberalism outside the 
Christian allegiance. 

4] A tolerant Roman, like Alexander Severus, 
set statues of Apollonius, Christ, Abraham, 
Orpheus, ‘and others of that sort, in his 
lararium ; and many to-day are inclined to make 
a similar religious combination. Where Christ is 
concerned, there can be for His followers no 
other ‘ of that sort.’ 1 

The open-mindedness required by Jesus Christ 
is directed towards His own revelation of God. 
It is not an alternative to Christian convictions, 
but a warning against the damage that may be 
done to those inside the ranks by the narrowing 
tendency of inherited traditions and precon- 
ceived opinions. To suppose for one moment 

‘that there can be any other hope for the world 
than our Lord is to be untrue to Him, and those 
who entertain such an idea are warned, in this 
stringent beatitude, that they are in danger of 

" 1H. 8. Coffin, 
Vol. II.—D* 


departing from the living God, no matter how 
they may adorn their view with fine phrases 
about breadth of mind. 


2. The loyalty of Christians is exposed to a 
variety of trials, moral and mental. One common 
reason for giving up faith in Christ is undoubtedly 
the misbehayiour of some who bear His name. 
It is possible to be repelled from Christianity 
by the sight of Christians combining orthodox 
opinions with indifference to truth, justice, and 
kindliness, yoking godliness to what cannot be 
described as anything but inhumanity. 

4] Lf, when religion grew, morality increased in 
an equalmeasure, and the most ferventChristians 
were also the most honest and upright in busi- 
ness, the most innocent, the most friendly, we 
should not need treatises on evidence, for the 
lives of Christian men would be their own self- 
evidencing light. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ The great and real source of doubt in 
which all lesser doubts seem to be swallowed up 
is the apathy and indifference of Christian men, 
saying one thing and doing another. 

Jesus knew this, but He does not speak of it 
here. He is thinking of another trial to loyalty, 
which many people bring upon themselves by 
failing to see and believe that He fulfils His 
eternal purpose in many ways, some of them far 
beyond our preconceived ideas. There is nothing 
for it but to attend to Him, opening the mind 
to His surprising developments in our day and 
generation, even although these may take us 
aback. ‘Say what you will,’ Pascal told his age, 
‘there is something astounding in the Christian 
religion.’ And astounding not simply to out- 
siders but to those inside Christendom. The 
revelations of His Spirit which are hailed as a 
grateful proof of His perennial power are at 
the same time challenges to the loyalty of His 
followers, testing their receptiveness. Are they 
prepared to follow the new lead at the cost of 
prejudices ? It is a crucial issue. Loyalty to 
Him is larger than loyalty to our ideas of Him, 
though good people occasionally fail to realize 
that. It may even be that some loyalists have 
to trust Him without quite understanding Him 
for the moment. Yet that is one supreme proof 
of devotion, for surely any deeper apprehension 
of His purpose comes through nothing except 
personal allegiance to His will, so far as that is 
already known. The Lord is often served well by 
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the puzzled head with the steadfast heart, by a 
faith which is indeed shaken, but so far from 
being upset, is strengthened by the ordeal. 


You see, the oft shaking of the cedar tree 
Fastens it more at root. 


It is quite possible that the loyal at times may 
be sure of little else than this, that they are safer 
and wiser to follow His lead than to leave Him. 
4] When we read George Matheson’s books of 
devotion, or sing his hymn, ‘ O Love, that wilt 
not let me go,’ we might suppose that he was 
never troubled by doubt. But when we turn to 
such books of his as Can the Old Faith Live with 
the New, we realize through what a searching 
discipline of strenuous thought he passed in the 
attaining of his steadfast faith in God. If we 
would know what held his religious life secure 
while he was working out his beliefs from con- 
fusion to clarity, we must turn to his poem : 


Couldst thou love Me when creeds are breaking, 
Old landmarks shaking 
With wind and sea ; 

Couldst thou restrain the earth from quaking, 
And rest thy heart in Me? 


3. Anyhow, the point of the beatitude is that 
we ought to be brave enough and broad enough 
to welcome signs of His leadership, no matter 
how these may run counter to our tastes or com- 
pel us to revise our expectations. We are to be 
measured by His standards, after all, not He 
by ours. The Cross does strike across a number 
of sub-Christian ideas and assumptions dear 
to every age, éven within Christendom. Some 
enthusiasts want the gospel or the Church to do 
little else than further some urgent cause of their 
own in social or political reform. Others are 
averse to any such connection, for higher and 
for lower motives. Some are repelled by any 
spiritual concern for sin, as though that meant 
a diversion from the central issue of human 
suffering. Others are repelled by methods which 
embrace anything except sin, as if the gospel 
should practically confine itself to this problem 
of problems. Then again, others, individuals no 
less than nations, may turn away from such a 
hope in any form, social or spiritual, as in- 
adequate to their confident plans for the future ; 
or, short of that, they may ignore Christianity 
by closing their eyes as far as possible to any side 


of it which does not happen to suit their special 
interests or propaganda. In the latter case, all 
that can be said is that they lose the blessedness 
of entering into the full sweep of the Lord’s 
saving purpose, if they do not in the end lose 
touch with Him altogether. In the former event, 
the loyalists know that to turn from His light is 
to surrender to the dark spirits of the day ; but 
they themselves hold on, seeing in Jesus Christ 
what the true Church has always seen in Him, 
and reassured by this beatitude that no real hope 
or happiness lies outside His revelation. They 
are loyal enough to have one question closed. On 
no account will they reopen the question of His 
Divine authority to speak and act for God on 
earth. But, because of that, they school them- 
selves to ‘ hear and see ’ Him dealing with man- 
kind ; they will do their best to respond to His 
demand for a mind which is so true to Himself 
that it lays life open to any new application or 
interpretation of His gospel in its commands as 
well as in its comforts. 

4] At the beginning of the Westminster 
Assembly a particular group of the members 
insisted on having this hopeful reservation 
minuted : ‘ They declined to bind themselves by 
their present judgment in any matter of faith 
against a possible change of judgment in the 
future.’ 1 


The Offence of Christ 


Matt. xi. 6—‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me.’ 


Tuis does not mean, or rather does not merely 
mean, ‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended by My teaching, who shall not find My 
ethical precepts too hard for a perplexing world ; 
who shall not stumble at My deeds of power 
because they conflict with his categories of 
thought. It means something which includes 
and transcends every such minor cause of offence. 
It means what it says: ‘ Blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me, in my personal 
being, in the mystery of My personal authority, 
in the secret of My power to make men halt and 
ask the question, “What manner of man is 
this ?”’’ 

The truth is that the word ‘offence’ or 
‘scandal’ is not properly applied to anything 
short of a fully personal reality. Men are not 

71W. M. Macgregor. has? 
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really scandalized by a code of ethics. The 
world does not take an Immanuel Kant and 
crucify him when he announces his very uncom- 
fortable ‘ categorical moral imperative.’ The 
world has been so little scandalized by the 
ethical teaching of Jesus that it has applauded 
it, hailed it as sublime, and disobeyed it for 
twenty centuries. Our own times have been so 
little scandalized by His miracles that we have 
learned to smile indulgently at them as belonging 
to the Hans Andersen stage of religious develop- 
ment, to cut them out of the Gospels with deft, 
critical scissors and to paste together what re- 
mains to form a suitable religious manual for 
adult humanity. 


But take seriously the claim that in Jesus of. 


Nazareth, beneath the veil of that historical 
human life there confronts mankind the personal 
authority of the living God ; that here, therefore, 
is the Way which makes every other human way 
a detour, a wandering track which must either 
end here or get nowhere ; that there is no other 
name given among men whereby men can be 
saved ; and immediately there stretches across 
the human road a decisive barrier which may 
prove a rock of offence or else the foundation 
stone of eternal life. The glory of the Christian 
faith to the believer is one and the same thing as 
its scandal to unbelief: it is Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Christ of God, a Jewish peasant breathing the 
Divine authority, the eternal Word become flesh 
in space and time. This is the essential assertion 
of Christian faith, and by its very nature it pro- 
poses the possibility of offence to human nature 
in its highest faculties—reason and morality ; 
or, to use symbolic terms, it proposes the 
possibility of offence to the Greek and to 
the Jew. 


1. The Offence to Reason.—The more intellec- 
tual men are so much the more do they thirst 
to understand the universe in which they live. 
They long to bring all the strange welter of 
human experience into shapely form under the 
control of reason. They demand clearness, 
coherence, continuity. Of course, there are 
Greeks and Greeks ; some ‘ intellectuals’ play 
with ideas as children play with bricks, and like 
children only find full satisfaction when there are 
onlookers to admire their little castles. 


Whatever truth they find, they doubt it ; 
They love not truth; they talk about it. 


But where the theorist is serious, able, and per- 
severing, the result is the philosophic system, the 
attempt on the grand scale to understand the 
universe and reduce it to intelligible meaning. 
The fundamental presupposition is double-sided ; 
it bears, on the one hand, that human reason is 
a fit instrument for the task on hand, and, on the 
other, that the reality to be comprehended lies 
like a single continent before a traveller with no 
impassable gulf to impede his progress; that 
there is neither in reason any fatal twist 
or squint, nor in reality any intractable 
element which may finally refuse to be com- 
prehended. 

The main tension between Greek and Christian 
occurs inevitably at one particular point—in the 
presence of evil. If evil can be explained, all is 
well with the Greek. If evil can be comfortably 
fitted into a system of ideas, shown as the neces- 
sary shadow of good, or as a necessary stage of 
progress in the evolution of man, or as error 
which can be thought through, then the conti- 
nent of reality will still stretch out unbroken, all 
the more beautiful, perhaps, because there 
is shade as well as light, and the Greek 
may sit still and admire, or journey leisurely, 
and be undisturbed at the centre of his 
being. 

The question is, can this be done? Is it 
competent for man, as he is, to understand the 
universe ? Is man’s reason, as zt 2s, a fit instru- 
ment for the task? Is evil a problem at all, 
that is to say, a subject for rational enquiry 
and elucidation, or is it something essentially 
graver ? Must man be put right before he can 
see right ? And must this correction take place 
in a manner which will humiliate the pride of 
reason, in the incomprehensible event of God 
personally present in the world to die for the sins 
of the world and to rise again from the dead ? 
Yes, to rise again from the dead, for there the 
boundary is reached where reason is baffled ; 
that is the event which cannot be understood, 
but only received. To raise questions like these 
is indeed to raise the possibility of offence to the 
Greek, for to answer them in one sense means the 
end of contemplation as the central attitude and 
the beginning of worship and obedience; it 
means to stand before the living God under judg- 
ment and under orders ; it means to repent and 
to believe. Is it any wonder that Jesus said, 
‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me’ ? 
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2. The Offence to Morality.—When the Greek 
rejects the Christ of God, he does not need to do 
anything very dramatic; he need only find a 
rational category for Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
very different with the Jew. The Jews crucified 
Jesus when they understood His claim to the 
authority of God. That they did so is the 
measure of their earnestness in the realm of 
morals and religion. The Jew has never made 
any mistake about the nature of evil; it has 
always been for him an intensely personal affair. 
The Jew knows well that only one thing will 
meet the deep inner demand of his being— 
righteousness, keeping the law of God, being 
right with the living God. His presupposition is 
that it is possible for him, the Jew, so to stand and 
walk. Behind that boast of Saul the Pharisee, 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless, we can discern not merely the sensitive 
conscience, the eager will, the high spiritual 
ambition, but also the effect upon such a youth 
of a religious society of proud traditions, rich 
experience, and conspicuous success. There is 
no soil so fertile for the growth of human self- 
sufficiency as a Church, for it is indisputable that 
a Church does hold up high ideals and promote 
good morals, and does these things effectively 
and to the benefit of society. The Jews took 
Jesus and crucified Him because He was a 
scandal to their moral achievement and their 
religious success. 

Humility is hard to come by, the humility that 
has no voice but a cry from the depths. It is 
hard for the diligent worker to see the late-comer 
get the full wage ; it is hard for the good man to 
learn of a kingdom which publican and harlot 
may enter in front of him; it is hard for the 
respectable son to listen to the merry-making 
over the prodigal’s return. For the meaning of 
these things is Divine Judgment and Divine 
Grace ; the bankruptcy of man before the Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity, and a redemption 
which cannot be earned, but only received at the 
cost of Another’s pain. 

{| In his early Journals, Charles Wesley relates 
how the godly Moravian, Bohler, once asked him 
what reason he had for hoping to be saved ; to 
which Wesley answered, “ because I have used 
my best endeavours to serve God.’ Bohler, how- 
ever, shook his head, and said no more. And 
Wesley adds, ‘ I thought him very uncharitable, 
saying in my heart—Would he rob me of my 
endeavours ? I have nothing else to trust in.’ 


This is the scandal of Christ to the Jew, that 
before God there is no difference between the 
‘best’? and the ‘ worst’ of men, since all have 
sinned and come short of His glory. And this is 
the glory of Christ to the believer, that God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. And blessed is 
he who shall not be offended in the Christ of God. 


Christ’s Portrait of John the Baptist 


Matt. xi. 11.—‘ Verily I say unto you, Among them that 
are born of women there hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist: notwithstanding he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.’ 


As far as we know, John the Baptist was the 
only one of His contemporaries who impressed 
Jesus. He never mentioned his name without a 
tribute of honour. He called him a burning and 
a shining light, in whose message, for a season, 
men rejoiced. Here He draws a portrait of John, 
and it is the only full-length portrait Jesus ever 
drew. 

‘In society,’ writes Dr Plummer, ‘ men are 
commonly praised to their face, or the faces of 
their friends, and blamed behind their backs. 
Jesus does the opposite in the case of John.’ 
While John’s messengers were present, He was 
silent in his praise ; indeed, He spoke rather in 
a tone of reproof. But no sooner were they out of 
earshot than He broke out in language of the 
warmest eulogy, as if His admiration had been 
pent up, and rushed forth as soon as it could find 
an outlet. 


1. Every portrait is painted from a different 
point of view. The point of view here is the com- 
parative greatness of men. There are many kinds 
of greatness recognized and approved. There is 
the greatness of genius, of the man with ten 
talents—with clear and spacious mind, and swift 
and discerning wisdom. That is the greatness of 
the scholar, the thinker, and the poet. There is 
the greatness of the man whose skill and know- 
ledge, inventiveness and resource, have made 
him a leader in the enterprises of his time. 
There is the greatness of a master of affairs, such 
as makes a man a great servant of the State, or 
the captain of the great forces of his age. To 
such greatnesses Jesus gave no pre-eminence. 
The one and only greatness He honoured was the 
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moral splendour, the spiritual power, of the un- 
faltering vision of the unseen and the eternal. It 
was the greatness of those who have served God. 

On that roll of the spiritually great, Jesus sets 
the name of John the Baptist. By his fearless 
witness he had roused Judea and Jerusalem from 
their apathy. By the passion of his appeal to 
their consciences he had quickened multitudes 
to repentance. He had pierced even the Scribe 
and the Pharisee to the quick, and they also 
were found among the crowds that went out into 
the wilderness, and renewed their faith at the 
Jordan. He had evoked the devotion of a band 
of young men, whose hearts the Lord had 
touched. From their ranks Jesus had drawn His 
first disciples. John had lived out a life of in- 
corruptible purity, and had not been seduced 
either by popular applause or by the favour of 
men of power. Jesus sets His seal on John’s 
moral pre-eminence in the sentence, which every 
listener approved, when He said, ‘ Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist.’ 


2. Let us mark the strokes by which Jesus 
makes John’s moral greatness stand out in con- 
vineing appeal. ‘ What went ye out into the 

iulderness to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind?’ The picture of a reed shaking in the 
breeze is the image of a weak, inconstant man— 
one whom the wind of popular favour could sway 
this way or that, or the storm of persecution bend 
and break. That is precisely what John was not, 
and those who had just heard his ery for light 
must not think so. Jesus calls them from John’s 
moment of temporary doubt, due to his pro- 
longed imprisonment, to the real character of the 
man as they themselves had known him in the 
days of his power in the wilderness. 

{{ The Vicar of Bray is typical of the people 
who are just like reeds, leaning whichever way 
the wind is blowing. He was always ‘in’ with 
the party in power. He was never found in the 
ranks of a small minority. He was not really 
a man, he was only a weather-vane. He had 
no principles, he only had views, and he could 
change them to suit any visitor who might 
happen to call at his door. 

- Jesus continues, ‘ But what went ye out for to 
see ? A man clothed in soft raiment ?’ There 
is one subtle seduction which few men have with- 


_ stood. That is the appeal of the life of a court. 
Its atmosphere has sapped the moral vigour and | 


weakened the will. When Jesus speaks here of 
‘ soft clothing ’ and ‘ king’s houses,’ He is think- 
ing of Herod’s palace and Herod’s favour, and is 
remembering John’s protest against Herod’s sin. 
John might have been pardoned if, like many 
another priest and minister at the king’s table, 
he had palliated Herod’s wrong-doing, or at least 
had been silent in regard to the passion of the 
queen. But his cry rang out, ‘ It is not lawful 
for thee to have her.’ It was John’s rebuke toa 
man who held his life in the hollow of his hand. 

§] Baron Avenel, the licentious and cruel 
Border chief in Sir Walter Scott’s novel,’ has 
seized the maid Catherine, and Henry Warden, 
the Protestant preacher, has penetrated to the 
stronghold in an effort to rescue her. ‘ Sit down,’ 
said Avenel, fiercely— else by my father’s crest 
and my mother’s honour! ’—But Warden re- 
mained standing. ‘ Lord Baron,’ he said, ‘ thou 
hast placed me in extremity. But ifthe question 
be, whether I am to hide the light which I am 
commanded to show forth, or to lose the light of 
this world, my choice is made. I say to thee, like 
the Holy Baptist to Herod, it is not lawful for 
thee to have this woman ; and I say it, though 
bonds and death be the consequence, counting 
my life as nothing in comparison of the ministry 
to which I am called.’ 

‘But what went ye out for to see?’ Christ 
asks again. ‘A prophet?’ Yes, a prophet! 
Jesus is bidding those who listen to Him look 
back to that time when John left behind him the 
ease and comfort of the Temple chambers in 
Jerusalem, and the honour of being a priest in 
God’s house, to pass out to the wilderness, and 
to undertake the high calling of a prophet. He 
recalled John standing, inspired by the prophet’s 
insight, burdened by the prophet’s message, 
urgent with the prophet’s passion. Then he adds 
another line to the picture as He affirms, ‘ Yea, 
I say unto you, and more than a prophet.’ 
What is it to be more than a prophet? A 
prophet is a messenger of God, a seer with a 
vision of an eternal truth, who comes to call 
men to a nobler faith and a more impassioned 
righteousness. Yet at the highest the prophet is 
only a voice crying in the wilderness. He is only 
a pilgrim in the night, and at the best a herald of 
the dawn. His message never goes beyond the 
proclamation that ‘ the morning cometh.’ John 
had more than a vision to reveal and a truth to 
declare. He saw the day-spring from on high 

1 The Monastery. 
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visiting the earth. Hesaw what a prophet never 
saw, when he saw the face of Jesus and beheld 
Him as He walked by the way, and he could cry, 
as no prophet ever cried, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
‘ Among them that are born of women there hath 
not risen a greater than John the Baptist.’ 


3. But now Jesus casts a shadow on the por- 
trait. ‘ Notwithstanding, he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.’ There is 
a greatness to which John did not attain. That 
greatness belongs even to the least in the King- 
dom of Heaven. What is it to be inthe Kingdom ? 
It is not only to see Christ, and to bear witness to 
Him, and to call men to repent and make ready 
for His coming. It is not only to walk on a high 
level of truth and purity and courage. To be in 
the Kingdom is to enter in by a strait gate into 
a narrow way, to pass into the fold by the door 
kept by One who knows His own sheep by name, 
and calls them to follow Him. It is to become a 
little child, with a child’s trust and simplicity 
and submission. It is to take up the yoke of 
meekness and lowliness, and rest in a simple 
contentment. It is to deny oneself and take up 
one’s cross after Christ. It is to sit with Jesus 
in the Upper Room and eat and drink with Him. 
Did John enter into the Kingdom? Mark him 
standing in the wilderness, after Jesus had been 
seen, continuing his austere life, uttering his loyal 
witness to righteousness, warning men of the 
judgment to come. See him gathering his dis- 
ciples about him, and still teaching his own stern 
and unyielding code of conduct. What is John 
the Baptist ? He is a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 
He is a master of the old covenant. He has not 
entered into that new life and that new service, 
that new liberty and that new joy, to be found in 
Christ. 

Here is some young soul glowing with a love 
and loyalty to Christ. Here is some lowly, 
humble-placed woman who has seen Christ’s 
moral loveliness, and known the power of His 
name. Here is a penitent man who can do no 
other than cling to Christ’s cross and rejoice in the 
forgiveness of hissins. These reach the highest, 
and they are greater than those who stand in 
the strength of a high and serious righteous- 
ness, and much greater than those who achieve a 
career that wins the world’s applause. Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

| One of the most moving books written in 


connection with the last European War is that 
entitled, A Young Soldier of France. He was a 
student of divinity in the Huguenot College at 
Montauban. When the war broke out he made 
a willing response to the summons. Before he 
was twenty years of age he had made the 
supreme sacrifice. Listen to a sentence or two 
from one of his letters. ‘The Master’s call is 
always ringing in my ears, or rather in my heart. 
If I must fall, I am ready. I shall die without 
regret, because I know that others will carry on, 
better than I could do, the work to which I have 
given myself ; and because I have inward assur- 
ance of having found the Way, and that the 
Master will recognize me in the end.’ 


The Method of Christ 


Matt. xi. 12.—‘* From the days of John the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force.’ 


‘ Tue kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
violent ones take it by force.’ The usual inter- 
pretation of these difficult words is other than 
that which we venture to put upon them. They 
are generally interpreted as inculcating intense 
effort and ardour in the heavenly race and calling. 
But it does seem from the context in which our 
Lord used them that He meant to rebuke a wrong 
method and not to commend a right one. 


1. It was during a busy day of beneficent 
deeds that John’s disciples arrived and put their 
Master’s question. Christ proceeded with His 
active works of mercy, and then gave a report of 
His method as an all-sufficient response to the 
Baptist ; adding, too, a veiled reproof in the form 
of a eulogy of such patience and faith as would 
not find this method a stumbling-block. Then, 
as the messengers departed, lest the multitudes 
should fall into the mistake of undervaluing the 
Baptist and his work, Christ proceeded to extol 
John as the ideal fulfiller of the work which he 
had to perform as the Forerunner, and to enlarge 
upon the unique position which he occupied as 
the noblest and last of the prophets under the 
Old Dispensation. Yet the Baptist’s position 
had its limitations, and the least member of 
the new Kingdom was more highly graced than 
John. John’s work was that of awakening and 
startling by bold and violent measures; and 
this had the tendency of leading unthoughtful 
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men to look for the same methods in the work of 
the Christ, and to imagine that the Kingdom of 
Heaven could be taken by force. But here comes 
the contrast. The method of the Baptist was not 
the method of the Christ. The startling asceti- 
cism of the one, which was necessary for its 
purpose, is set over against the sociability of the 
Other ; and the Jews are likened to petulant 
children refusing to join their fellows in cor- 
responding play. And yet the two contrasted 
methods will eventually be seen to be justified by 
their results. . 

A like passage in St Luke brings out the same 
thought in another context. The era of the Law 
and the Prophets closed with John. Then came 
the preaching of the glad tidings of the Kingdom 
of God; and, misled by its free invitations, 
everyone was inclined to force an entrance into 
it, or to use violence against it. But, as a matter 
of fact, the same orderly methods were to obtain 
in the Kingdom as under the Law ; so much so, 
that the Law itself might be said to be maintained 
in every detail. The gospel was not a release 
from, but a deepening and widening and spiritu- 
alizing of, the Law’s requirements. 


2. The lesson which our Lord taught by His 
answer to John’s disciples, is one which in these 
days we need seriously to take to heart. The 
great philosopher and divine, Bishop Butler, 
wrote, ‘ Men are impatient and for precipitating 
things; but the Author of Nature appears de- 
liberate throughout His operations, accomplish- 
ing His ends by slow successive steps.’ We are 
tempted, as we view our almost futile efforts to 
regenerate the masses of men, to wonder some- 
times, after peculiarly trying failures have fallen 
in our way, whether after all we have got the 
secret. May it not be that others, who seem to 
have better success in retaining their hold upon 
souls, are in the right and we in the wrong, when 
we insist on quiet orderly methods, and when we 
fight shy of new and cheaper and self-advertising 
means of leading men into the Kingdom of God ? 
Are we on the right track? Ought we not to 
close at once with offers which promise quick 
returns and obvious results, instead of patiently 
and unobtrusively pursuing our path, laying our- 
selves open to damaging criticism and still more 
annoying comparison, or rather contrast ? Can 
it be right ? Does not the Kingdom of God come 
with observation? Ought there not to be open 
signs, and dazzling success, and majestic belief- 


compelling proof about our method and its 
work? No! A few poor people here are cured 
of their moral diseases, a few whom the devil has 
possessed these many years are healed, a few 
spiritually blind recover their sight, some dead 
in trespasses and sins regain their true life, the 
gospel is preached to the outcast and forgotten ; 
and without noise, or pomp, or outburst of 
fanatical fervour, the Kingdom of God is spread- 
ing, winning its way, silently, secretly, like the 
leaven hid in the meal, exerting its influence, 
permeating and penetrating the lump till the 
whole be leavened. 

{| Jonathan Edwards won six hundred con- 
verts by one sermon, but the teaching of that 
sermon was false ; God was misrepresented, and 
men, believing a lie, were terrified into religion. 
Within two years they had abandoned their 
religion, and the New England town became 
notorious for its wickedness. The converts of 
that revival turned upon Edwards and drove 
him from their midst. Men who are anxious for 
quick results at all costs would do well to recall 
that bit of history.* 

In every age, and not least in our own, men 
are found who, in their masterful dictation to the 
ways of Providence and in their self-constituted 
methods of saving souls, seem to take the King- 
dom of God by violence, instead of by the quiet 
divinely-appointed channels of grace which 
Christ has ordained. All those violent emotion- 
stirring appeals to the uncultured affections, 
what are they but an attempt to storm the citadel 
of salvation by assault, and by one gigantic 
effort of the will to seize upon a position of 
assurance which nothing can touch or assail ? 
Surely this is to ignore the lessons of Christ’s own 
teaching and example. He taught that the seed 
would grow secretly and noiselessly ; that the 
leaven would work silently and quietly. He also 
repudiated the wild enthusiasm which so far mis- 
understood His mission as to lead the excited 
multitudes to try to take Him by force and make 
Him a King. 

And similarly, the impatient ones, both in the 
Church and in the world, often clamour for more 
outward and convincing proofs of the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom, some tremendous signs 
that His servants are up and doing, and porten- 
tously busy about their Master’s work, some 
manifestations that will indeed proclaim 
their mission in a way that cannot be gain- 
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said, and that will put to shame the busy 
mockers. 

But the Church’s wisdom is to find her 
strength ‘in quietness and confidence’; the 
blessing is for those who ‘ wait’ for Him; the 
command is that we possess our souls in patience. 
‘God is her King of old: the work that is done 
upon earth, He doeth it Himself.’ 

{| In T. H. Darlow’s biography of Sr William 
Robertson, Nicoll a criticism is quoted which 
Nicoll passed on the Student Christian Move- 
ment: ‘It is, of course, a most hopeful and 
promising thing—that goes without saying. It 
has one weakness, in my opinion, and that is 
what Hilary of Poitiers has aptly called “an 
irreligious solicitude for God.” The danger of 
the movement is a tendency to think that unless 
a thousand more missionaries are sent out within 
the next five years the whole world will be lost. 
But God will do His own work over us if not 
through us, and they seem to forget that He does 
not depend upon our efforts. “‘ The evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation”’ is the 
watchword of a young impatience, born partly, 
no doubt, of the modern acceleration of pace, 
but rooted in the old, false apocalyptic concep- 
tion of the speedy end of the world... . The 
irreligious solicitude for God wants to rush a 
victory, and thinks the honour of God is involved 
in the issue of its little plans and schemes.’ 

And once more. It is not only the method of 
the Church—that is, the method of Christ—that 
is pitted against other modes and ways of extend- 
ing God’s Kingdom by the unthoughtful and 
short-sighted, it is Christianity itself that has 
to run the gauntlet of comparison with modern 
speculative theories. The religion of Humanity 
is pointed to as a power that will in the future 
do more for the amelioration of mankind than 
Christianity could ever accomplish. The 
question of John the Baptist thus recurs under 
another form, not addressed now to Christ per- 
sonally, but to His followers and members of the 
Kingdom which He founded. ‘ Is your teaching 
and your creed the best and final message for 
humanity, as you claim that it is; or are we not 
to look for something better in those great evolu- 
tionary forces which are leading the human race 
to some unknown but elevated goal ? ’ 

The mere fact of this question being asked at 
all, showsthatthe method and the object of Chris- 
tianity are alike misunderstood. The primary 
object of Christianity is not the physical ameliora- 
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tion of man, nor the providing of the human race 
with a greater number of creature comforts, but 
the application of a spiritual remedy to sin- 
stricken souls. It is the proclamation of the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement, and the Risen 
Life. The method of Christianity is not the 
method of modern advertisement, but of the 
therapeutic adaptation of spiritual truth to the 
needs of individual souls, simply, unostenta- 
tiously, quietly, taking them one by one as they 
come under its gracious and beneficent influence 
and reach. 

It is a terribly harassing thing to have your 
motives misunderstood ; it is still worse when 
your method and goal are alike misrepresented, 
and in consequence condemned. Such was our 
Lord’s case ; and such has been the misfortune 
of His Church in almost every age. The tempta- 
tion which assails us, and against which we are 
bound to fight, is the temptation to alter our 
method and readjust our goal so as to bring them 
into harmony with what the world or our im- 
patient companions expect. We have to recall 
ourselves from these alluring excursions into 
worldly methods and aims, and to realize that, 
in our Lord’s own mind, the greatest glory and 
the final climax of His method lay in the great 
spiritual miracle, which far transcended those of 
the physical sphere, that the ‘ poor ’—and we 
must give the word its most extended meaning— 
the poor had the gospel preached to them. 


The Blind Eye 


Matt. xi. 14.—‘ If ye will receive it, this is Elias, which 
was for to come.’ 


OF course, it was not Elijah. No one in his 
senses need have expected Elijah. That is not 
the way in which God works. He never faces 
the problems of the present by recalling the men 
of the past. His spirit is great enough to touch 
and illumine the men and women of any genera- 
tion to face their own tasks, as no man out of the 
past ever could. 

If this is so, what are we to make of the 
prophecy on which these Jews founded their 
natural error? The words in Malachi ran 
clearly (no one could mistake their meaning), 
‘Behold I will send you Elijah, the prophet, 
before the coming of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord.’ Surely that could mean only one 
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thing. If the people believed the promises of 
the prophets, who were God’s chosen servants, 
should they not be justified, so far as words go, 
in taking that as a clear and definite statement ? 
Yes, so far as words go! But words have been 
the ruin of all prophecy—words literally, 
narrowly, and prosaically interpreted. 


1. Let us observe how this prophecy was used 
to defeat Christ. As we know, our Lord came 
preaching the Kingdom. The Kingdom of God 
iscome! This is the day of the Lord! I come 
as God’s promised message, and this is God’s 
promised day! ‘ But,’ said the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ‘ Where is Elijah ¢ Look, we read in 
our prophecy, “‘ Behold I will send Elijah.” 
You cannot be the Messiah, because the signs 
whieh should precede Him have not been ful- 
filled. Where is Elijah ?’ What an attitude of 
blatant literalism in which to interpret spiritual 
truth ! 

Well, how did Christ face this prophecy, so 
confidently put to Him as a poser, a pin to 
prick the bubble of His pretensions. How did 
He interpret any prophecy, or all prophecy ? 
Always and only by understanding it in the 
spirit. Truly the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. Listen to His answer—how full of 
suggestion it is for us in all like circumstances. 
* You say,’ He answered, ‘ where is Elijah? I 
answer, “‘ If you will receive it, this is Elijah.” ’ 
At the moment He happened to be pointing to 
John, but, ideally, it does not matter to whom 
He was pointing. His remark would have been 
equally true if He had been pointing to any man 
who was doing the work of Elijah ! 

Literalism blinded the people to the fact that 
John was Elijah. He was Elijah because He 
had Elijah’s spirit and was doing the work for 
which Elijah had stood. A man is his spirit: a 
man is his work : a man is all that he represents 
and.stands for. God had promised Elijah. But 
He could not repeat Elijah, the wild prophet of 
Ahab’s day. Elijah, as he had lived in the 
bygone days, would have been futile and ineffec- 
tive in Christ's age and among Christ’s problems. 
But God did better : He repeated the spirit and 
message of Elijah, the work, the fire, the inten- 
sity, the passion and the magnificence of Elijah. 
This was John, no doubt, called John the 
Baptist; everybody knew him, knew his 
parents, his home, and his friends. But in the 
truest of all senses, nobody except Christ knew 


him. They missed the one thing that distin- 
guished him—the burning, hot, prophetic spirit 
of Elijah reincarnate. They looked at him, and 
saw John: Christ looked at him, and saw Elijah. 


2. Our life to-day is as full of prophecies as the 
Bible, for the word of God still runs on ; and our 
own day and experience are as much the answer 
to prophecy as were Christ’s. There have been 
prophecies given to us which we expect to see 
fulfilled. Is not life itself one great promise and 
prophecy ? The supreme question is, Shall we 
be able to recognize the fulfilment when the time 
comes, or shall we, like these Jews, blind 
our hearts to the truth, because of some 
peddling difficulty begotten by our own foolish 
literalism ? 

(1) For instance, there are the prophecies of 
our own hearts, the desires and aspirations 
within us that go out and prophesy their own 
fulfilment. If life is not a mockery, there are 
possibilities in us that call for some reality ; 
there are dreams and ideals that stretch out 
groping hands towards some day of realization. 
We are assured that life holds, or should hold, 
something for us—some work to do, some niche 
to fill, some ideal to achieve. Surely we are not 
mocked by our own deepest longings! May we 
not confidently expect that the gifts and powers 
we possess are themselves prophecies of some- 
thing we may hope to do and be? Has not God 
a promised day for us ? 

Now the great question is, How shall we know 
when this is fulfilled ? Have we faith and in- 
sight enough to recognize life’s answer? The 
trouble with us, as with the Jews, is that we 
invariably think that our dreams and ideals 
should be answered in some definite, prescribed 
way. We believe that there should be certain 
clear signs, plain outward indications, that our 
hopes are being answered. Must not our Elias 
first come—a plain, straight proof that God has 
granted the petition of our life, and we are 
entering into our kingdom ? 

And yet, when life gives its answer, how do 
we generally receive it? ‘Surely,’ we cry, ‘ this 
cannot be God’s promised work for me, this 
monotonous, uninteresting, soul-denying toil I 
have to do. Surely these cannot be the ideal 
circumstances my soul longed for—a poor home, 
scanty education, continual fear of want, and 
drudgery day in and day out. Is this how the 
prophecies of my heart are answered, when it 
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longed and hoped for an ideal life and noble 
deeds 2?’ 

Christ’s answer is always the same. ‘If ye 
will receive it, this is Ehjah.” There is no work 
that your heart longed for, that could give your 
soul such a chance. There are no possible cir- 
cumstances that could beget in you a finer faith 
than you may have now. All that is worth 
fulfilling in you may be fulfilled in the situation 
in life where you are placed. God promised you 
a kingdom: if you have faith, you may enter 
into it now. If you will but receive it, a man’s 
best dreams may be fulfilled in the home, the 
work, the circumstances where he now is. For 
true greatness is not a matter of a man’s state of 
life, but his state of soul. 

4] Whatever kind of life you are to live must be 
lived amid precisely the experiences in which 
you are now moving. Here you must win your 
victories or suffer your defeats. No restlessness 
or discontent can change your lot. Others may 
have other circumstances surrounding them, but 
here are yours. You had better make up your 
mind to accept what you cannot alter. You can 
live a beautiful life in the midst of your present 
circumstances.! 

(2) Or again, take the prophecies of our 
prayers. When we raise our hearts to God and 
pray for blessing, we expect something, look for 
something, almost prophesy that something will 
be, at least if we pray with expectant faith. 
Christ has even taught us that when we pray, 
we should believe that what we pray for shall 
happen. 

How are our prayers answered ? We pray for 
blessing, we ask God to guide us aright, and 
we expect that He will guide us in peace and 
happiness. But when, instead of this expected 
thing, He guides us through temptation, through 
discipline and hardship, we ask, like the Jews, if 
this can be God’s promise, and the answer to 
prayer. © Must Elijah not first come ?’ Christ’s 
answer is the same, now as then, ‘ If ye will but 
receive it, this is Elijah.’ This is God’s leading ; 
this is your prayer’s answer. Itis notin the form 
you expected, but it may be none the less the true 
answer. God is often answering the prophecy 
and expectation of our prayers in ways that seem 
to us like defeat. We prayed for guidance—and 
He led us into the storm. We prayed for blessing 
—and He brought us into discipline. We prayed 
for greatness—and He offered us only hardship, 

1 J. R. Miller. 
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and thereby greatness of character. We prayed 
for peace—and He gave us peace through strife. 
If we will receive it, this is our Elijah—the true 
fulfilment of our prayers. 


He prayed for riches that he might be happy ; 

He was given poverty that he might be wise. 

He prayed for power that he might have the 
praise of men : 

He was given infirmity that he might feel the 
need of God. 

He prayed for all things that he might enjoy 
life ; 

He was given life that he might enjoy all 
things. 

He had received nothing that he asked for— 
all that he hoped for ; 

His prayer was answered—he was most blessed. 


God answers in the spirit, not in the letter. 
‘ Elijah must first come,’ said the prophecy : but 
for Elijah there came John, one with the spirit 
and the message, but not with the face and figure 
of Elijah. It needed the discerning eye and the 
spiritual vision to see this. It still needs the 
discerning eye to see that God always answers 
in the spirit. Some people turn against God 
because their prayers are not answered. But are 
their prayers not answered ? There was never a 
man yet whose prayers were not satisfied— If 
he would but receive it.’ The fault is that we 
do not receive it: we are too blind to see and 
receive the message. The Jews did not accept 
their answer, and that led them to reject God and 
Christ. Let us beware lest our blind unspiritu- 
ality lead us to the same fate. 

4| ‘ A Christian,’ says Luther, ‘ knows that he 
is not refused what he has prayed for, and finds, 
in fact, that he is helped in all troubles . . . and 
that God gives him power to bear his troubles 
and to overcome them: which is just the same 
thing as taking his trouble away from him, and 
making it no longer misfortune or distress, 
seeing it has been overcome.’ 
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Playing in the Market-place 


Matt. xi. 16.—* But whereunto shall I liken this genera- 
be ? It is like unto children sitting in the marketplaces ’ 
(R.V.). 


Iy his ode on Immortality, Wordsworth has 
drawn the imitative, imaginative child. Take 
him, says the poet, at the age of six— 


See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human 
life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his * humorous 
stage’ 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


This is native to the child’s health and charm, 
this elastic power of being able to respond 
quickly to various emotions or impressions. But 
what is pretty and even natural in childhood may 
be a weakness afterwards. Make-believe is 
never the staple of a mature life, and it is a thin 
character which has no higher vocation than 
reproducing indiscriminately a series of passing 
phases in religion or in anything else. Jesus, 
looking at some of His contemporaries in Galilee, 
declared that their attitude towards the gospel 
reminded Him of nothing so much as of children, 
of children at play—and at play in the market- 

, Where serious business was afoot. 
Matters of life and death are being transacted on 
every side. The deepest interests of men and 
women are engaged. But what is it all to the 
children? They play on at their games, quite 
unconcerned. You Galileans, said Jesus, are as 
childish. You are trifling with life in the very 
sphere of serious interests. All you are fit to do 
is to play with the forms and phases of religion ; 


while earnest people are putting heart and soul 
into it, upon its sombre or its joyful side, most 
of you are simply amusing yourselves with it, 
instead of allowing your hearts to be penetrated 
by its convictions and appeals. 

4] The Galileans were a volatile and dramatic 
race. Josephus, who commanded their troops 
during the Jewish war, describes how he fell into 
sudden disfavour with them, and how the people 
expressed their resentment by conducting a 
mock funeral of himself in his own presence, 
placing his effigy upon a gorgeous bier, and going 
gravely through the burial ceremonies. Jesus 
marked the same sort of fickle, imitative tenden- 
cies in their treatment of Himself and John the 
Baptist. 


1. Religion is abused when the so-called 
religious interest becomes censorious. ‘ John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 
He has a devil. The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Here is a glutton and 
a wine-bibber, a friend of tax-gatherers and 
sinners!’ This censorious temper Jesus pro- 
nounced simply childish. What disturbed these 
Galileans was not John’s austerity, nor the 
genial tone of Jesus, but the divine intensity 
which led both to make inconvenient demands 
upon fastidious natures. There are people who 
can always find some plausible excuse for setting 
aside a religious appeal. They show a perverted 
ability in tabling objections to any form of 
religion, ascetic or otherwise, which impinges on 
their aloofness. What they really dislike is not 
this or that expression of religion ; it is religion 
itself. A man may have puritan sympathies, or 
his disposition may be towards the larger and 
more catholic aspects of the faith. One form of 
Christianity may seem to him too sensational, 
another too formal ; one too rigid, another too 
lax. But the main point is, does he want any of 
them ? And the danger is that if fault-finding is 
indulged, one gets into the way of being child- 
ishly determined not to be pleased at all, and 
of secretly discovering some colourable pretext 
for declining religion altogether. 


2. Even when the Galileans did imitate John 
or Jesus, they were lake children. ‘ Children sit- 
ting in the market-places call to their companions 
and say, We piped to you, but you did not. 
dance; we wailed, but you did not beat your 
breasts.’ These Oriental boys and girls could 
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throw themselves hysterically into the sport of 
mimicking a funeral or a wedding, with all the 
gravity of a child’s ardent imagination. Their 
little faces would grow hot and bright; their 
words would ring out clearly ; their very gestures 
would be quite in keeping with the play. But, 
when all was said and done, the matter got no 
further than their feelings. 

4] Some years ago one of our Indian civil 
servants described the average Filipino as a 
moral wreck, ‘ light-minded, easily caught by 
glitter and show, as irrational and inconsequent 
asa child.’ A Roman Catholic, ‘ he knows little 
or nothing of the faith to which he nominally 
belongs, but he hates and despises all others. 
The laws of his Church are exacting, but they do 
not trouble him at all, for unless he be stretched 
upon his deathbed and beset with superstitious 
fears, he can very rarely summon the energy 
necessary to obey them. He delights in feast- 
days, because they appeal to his sense of glitter, 
and afford him opportunities for outbursts of the 
appalling music of which he is passionately fond.’ 

The gift of being impressed is always valu- 
able; still there is no moral value in being 
content to feel moved, and to let that be all. 
Jesus has only sorrowful indignation for the 
aesthetic or emotional appreciation of the gospel, 
which is impatient of any searching and thorough 
discipline for the will. How can there be any 
religion without the willingness to come under 
definite obligations to God ? To be sentimental, 
according to George Meredith, is to enjoy with- 
out incurring obligation, and in the sphere of 
Christian experience this means to mistake self- 
gratification for moral passion, to amuse the 
intellect with convictions on which we have no 
serious intention of acting, and covertly to 
admire ourselves for our religious emotions and 
aspirations. 

The levity with which people will accept the 
gospel is sometimes more astounding than the 
levity with which they permit themselves to dis- 
miss it. Their reasons for devotion are at times 
even more undesirable than their pleas for 
incredulity. And yet, if our connection with 
Christianity is nothing better than a mixture 
of captious criticism and transient enthusiasm, 
with a dash of graceful posing thrown in, we are 
in danger, like these Galileans, of just playing 
with Christ’s religion—playing, too, on the market- 
place, surrounded by the realities of life and 
death, where business has to be done with God. 


THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE 


Spectators in Religion | 


Matt. xi. 16-19.—‘ Whereunto shall I liken this genera- 
tion ? It is like unto children sitting in the markets, and 
calling unto their fellows, And saying, We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you, 
and ye have not lamented. For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of 
man came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.’ 


In outline the picture is less distinct than in 
other parables, and it is not possible with cer- 
tainty to decide who it is that gives the call. 
The order of the clauses would suggest that it is 
the people who grumbled because John and 
Jesus did not fall in with their suggestions. Let 
us play at a wedding! they said, and John 
sternly answered, This is no time for mirth ; but 
next moment, ina mood of needless despondency, 
they were ready for a funeral, and were aggrieved 
that Jesus should not set His face with them to 
sadness. You are like children, said Jesus, with 
moods of unreasonable sanguineness and un- 
reasonable depression ; and you find fault with 
men who have some meaning in their temper, if 
they do not fall in with whims of yours. That 
is one way of reading the parable. It is more 
natural, however, to think of John and Jesus 
as taking the lead, making their proposals, and 
being met in turn with a sullen refusal. The 
uncertainty of reading may be deliberate, and 
Jesus may intend us to see in the parable the 
picture of a game at cross-purposes, where both 
parties wish to lead and neither will follow, 
where the people make it a grievance that the 
prophet does not share their humour, and the 
prophet laments because they will not hear his 
voice. The people exclaim, How eccentric and 
wilful are these preachers! and the preachers 
say, How sullen and unresponsive is this people ! 
Each claims the right to call the tune, and is 
aggrieved because his plan is not followed. It is 
the breaking down of a game, a situation which 
is vexing in a company of children, but how in- 
conceivably grave it is in a society of men and 
women! ‘That generation has not passed 
away, says Matthew Henry, ‘ but remains in a 
succession of the like’; and the society of our 
time also imagines that it has the right to say 
how men shall live, and dismisses as fanatical 
and eccentric anyone who, for deeper reasons, 
holds to a path of hisown. That spirit will never 
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be wanting, or the sad game of cross-purposes to 
which it gives rise, so long as men are content so 
largely to be spectators in religion, and to know 
it only on the outside. 

It is of this onlooker’s view that we wish to 


speak. 


1. And first, notice how much—or, rather, how 
little—a spectator in religion is able to see. Cer- 
tainly he can note the superficial distinctions of 
parties, John’s asceticism and Jesus’ geniality, 
just as the Samaritan woman knew the alterna- 
tives of Gerizim or Jerusalem; but below the 
surface he does not care to go. For many years 
the Salvation Army was, to a host of people, 
nothing more than scoop-bonnets and tambour- 
ines, and the High Church was all incense and 
millinery. People said of John, ‘ He has a devil,’ 
which, in our modern phrase, would be rendered 
—he is a hypochondriac, full of extravagant 
fancies. And of the Other, they said, ‘ He is a 
gluttonous man and a boon companion,’ for that 
was all they could see in Jesus of Nazareth ; and 
the nicknames serve to measure, not the men 
who bore them, but the unfathomable ignorance 
which is possible in the mere spectator. 

That is Christ’s point against the spectators, 
who see the game but will not join in it. They 
can note the peculiarities of religious people ; 
they can imitate the tones of preachers; they can 
listen to one appeal and then to another, but in 
their hearts they do not admit that this is a 
matter of personal concern, with which their life 
may be bound up. 

4] The Baptist might be in the wilderness 
shouting to the poor, who were listening with all 
their might and faith to the preacher’s awful 
accents and denunciations of wrath or woe or 
salvation ; and our friend the Sadducee would 
turn his sleek mule with a shrug and a smile from 
the crowd, and go home to the shade of his 
terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, 
and turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant 
Greek song-book babbling of honey and Hybla, 
and nymphs and fountains and love. To what, 
we say, does this scepticism lead? It leads a 
man to a shameful loneliness and selfishness, so 
to speak—the more shameful, because it is so 
good-humoured and conscienceless and serene. 
. . . If, seeing and acknowledging the lies of the 
world, Arthur, as see them you can with only too 
fatal a clearness, you submit to them without 
any protest further than a laugh : if the fight for 


the truth is taking place, and all men of honour 
are on the ground armed on the one side or 
the other, and you alone are to lie on your 
balcony and smoke your pipe, out of the noise 
and the danger, you had better have died, or 
never have been at all, than such a sensual 
coward.? 

What baffled Christ’s contemporaries, both in 
Him and in John, was their air of aloofness. 
People thought them stubborn in not going with 
the crowd, in which they shared the common 
experience of original men of all degrees ; for the 
impulse of a society is always to subdue and 
flatten down anything which is exceptional. It 
would like to trim Samson’s shaggy locks and 
make him a little more like other people ; for it 
does not understand that there are forces which 
inevitably isolate some men, and drive them 
along a path which is their own, so that, if they 
were brought to a tame conformity with their 
neighbours, it would be at the expense of their 
commission. 

Think of Luther, resolute in not taking direc- 
tions from the spirit of his age! He had heard 
God speaking in his heart, and he counted it his 
duty to attend to none besides. ‘ Here stand I, 
Martin Luther: I can do no other: so help me 
God!’ His friends counted that magnificent ; 
but the mere spectator smiled at the notion of 
anyone’s taking himself so fearfully in earnest. 
Why should you stand aloof ? men said to John; ° 
why should your preaching be always on that 
key of threatening? There are surely other 
objects in the world than the lifted axe and the 
fruitless tree. They reckoned it mere whim in 
him, which he might have altered if he had cared. 
And why are you so very unconventional ? they 
said to Jesus. These people you associate with 
are more than doubtful characters, and it is ex- 
tremely imprudent for a religious teacher to be 
seen in such companionship. You have nobody 
but yourself to blame if your reputation suffers. 
Again they thought it wilfulness in Him, not dis- 
cerning that His interest in the reckless and His 
geniality towards all men went to the very roots 
of His nature, so that He could not stand aloof 
if He were to remain Himself. 


2. We have spoken of what these spectators 
could see, little though it was, but we must 
mention two great things in John’s life and in 
Jesus’ which they failed to see ; the one of these 

1 Thackeray, Pendennis, chap. lxi. 
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was the secret of John’s rigour, and the other of 
Christ’s buoyancy of heart. 

Nothing in life can be more enduringly impres- 
sive than such a revival as John inaugurated, 
when the eternal things come up before men and 
look near, so that they are driven to judge them- 
selves and all they do as in that tremendous 
presence. Life at other times is so clamorous 
that we readily miss the still, small voice which 
summons us to duty. But, in a revival, men, 
over whole communities, may be carried beyond 
themselves, and think no longer of their impedi- 
ments, but of the uniting necessity of a new life. 
John, in his very figure and tone, was an em- 
bodied admonition to his fellows: his look, his 
dress, the penetrating, shattering notes of his 
voice appealed to something lying deep within 
them. There was nothing abnormal in being 
moved by John, the abnormality was rather in 
those who remained unmoved. For in them also 
was the human heart which judges itself and 
accepts no plea; but the spectators’ temper 
held them back. 

But to the men of that generation there came 
another and a deeper word of God. In the world 
there is so much of sorrow and of gloom that a 
happy heart may be a boon to a whole society ; 
and Jesus came not with the untroubled bright- 
ness of those who never wept, but with the surer 
light of men who have mastered every power 
of darkness. He knew pain, disappointment, 
weariness, indignation ; but above all these He 
knew the love of God,and Hewas glad. He knew 
that in the end God must prevail, and that in 
His own coming a beginning of the end was 
made. And thus, because He believed and was 
sure, He banished gloom from His surroundings. 
His whole bearing, which was complained of, was 
an embodied gospel, a declaration that God is 
love and that His mercy has within it room for all 
His creatures. One might have fancied that this 
would be apparent even to outsiders ; but all 
they did see was a jovial companion of loose 
characters, not seriously to be taken as a teacher 
of religion at all. That was the penalty they in- 
curred by consenting to know religion only on 
the surface ; they missed in John the warning, 
and in Jesus the invitation, of God. 

There is a day when the attitude of the spec- 
tator is no longer possible, when men must deal 
with the realities and not with the appearances of 
religion. There is no man by the constitution of 
his being left an outsider, for ‘ there is a spirit in 


man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding.’ 


The Geniality of Jesus 


Matt. xi. 18, 19.—‘ John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and 
a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.’ 


Ir is interesting that Jesus here reports some- 
thing of the things people were saying about Him. 
We need not take their description as giving an 
accurate picture of the way He was living. It 
was as much a libel to say that Jesus was a 
glutton and a wine-bibber as to say that John 
the Baptist was devil-ridden ; for when people 
are out to criticize, they do not keep to anything 
so precise as facts. All we need infer is that the 
behaviour of Jesus struck His contemporaries as 
not quite usual for a prophet or a holy man, that 
they were astonished at His sharing in social 
intercourse, living an ordinary life, and taking 
the ordinary food and drink of the people. 

Let us consider certain features of the religious 
temper of that age, and of this, which made such 
misunderstanding unavoidable. 


1. First of all, there was a tradition, which has 
never quite died out, that a religious man ought 
to be grave and even sombre. Josephus says of 
the pious of his day, ‘ They renounce the enjoy- 
ments of life, and in nothing surrender them- 
selves to comfort.’ Now the world has never 
been an easy place to live in ; temptation is very 
real, and no one with open eyes can fail to be 
impressed by the spectacle of human sorrow and 
human failure. A deeply religious man will cer- 
tainly not be found sharing in heartless frivolity ; 
but the tradition has run far beyond that, until 
in many quarters it has excluded sunshine and 
lightheartedness from religion. 

But think of Francis, that troubadour of Christ, 
with his wealth of sunny inspirations, with song 
and laughter and flowers woven in with that 
perpetual ministry to the Lord and His poor ; 
was that unevangelical? Or think of Pascal, 
when his eyes were opened, elated to such an 
extent that his sister had to ask what his spiritual 
director would think of such a gleeful penitent. 
Or, above all, think of Jesus and the disciples, 
these children of the bride-chamber, who lived 
one day at a time, and found each as it came the 
very flower and glory of days. 
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picious of anyone who freely entered into life, 
stricter Jews silently took it for granted that the 
relations of society were too perilous and i 
ous for a man to encounter if he were in earnest 
about his character. 

Most of us know what justification there is 
for these ascetic precepts. Dr Phillips Brooks 
speaks of the way in which men lose their in- 
dividuality in society. Even a casual company 
of strangers. gathered about a table, acquires a 
character and tone of its own, and a man, with- 
out meaning it, is borne on the tide of talk in 
directions which he may afterwards deplore. 
Few of us are strong enough always to resist that 
influence ; and it is mortifying to remember, 
when we are alone, exaggerations which we 
indulged. sneers at high things which we con- 
doned, scepticisms which we almost shared 
under the spell of the prevailing tone of the 
gathered company. 

{ George Meredith, in writing to John Morley, 
says: ©The talk I get with you is mountam 
atmosphere to the soul,’ and the pleasure which 
On occasion we enjoy in such conversation as is 
high and clean and kind should make us the more 
aware of the dangers attaching to talk of a 
meaner sort. 

Christ's contemporaries knew that as we know 
it, and it was in their own experience that they 
found warrant for their suspicion of One who so 
freely moved in these surroundings. Only they 
forgot that morals is of all sciences the most 
individual. No man is free to assume that what 


so much of the bountiful love of 
the Father He refused to have sobriety canon- 
ized. The sparrow that falls from the housetop. 
dead, did not turn Him to sentimental thoughts 
of how all things suffer and die - He caught at 
the side that not one of them is for- 
gotten God. The ravens in winter did not 
make Him think of their hunger, but of how our 


{] Readers of Ibsen’s Pillars of Society will re- 
member the protest of a young girl. Dima Dorf, 
‘4 against the atmosphere prevailing in the highly 


the girl, ‘ are so proper and well-behaved. I 
pet Miia wre a 


in respectability 
be aly thin veneer. As the play proceeds 
mask which covers a good deal of ugliness. 


2. Along with that, Jesus found a stubborn ; ve 
fat cr people.” says “are former, was asked what he was to do with the 
2 but they do not want to be evil in the world, he replied—* I have fire m my 


belly to burn it up,’ and that is not far from our 
Lord's conception. He did not fear to touch evil 
because He was set upon abolishing it; He went 
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boldly into its citadels, but He went as one 
armed.? 


3. We have noted how in Christ’s day religi- 
ous people were expected to be grave and to keep 
aloof from anything that savoured of the world ; 
and it was only natural that, with such traditions, 
there should exist great sternness of condemna- 
tion for all who ran out on the side of passion. 
Their revelry was a kind of affront to their sober 
neighbours, and any calamity which came upon 
them seemed too natural a result of their 
recklessness to call for any pity. Bagehot held 
that the deepest source of the antagonism of 
Cavalier and Roundhead lay just here. There 
are people born into the world with what he calls 
“the enjoying nature’; and the Cavalier, with 
his high temper and his hot words, disliking 
sermons and introspection, and loving his sport 
in the open air, seemed to the Puritan a very un- 
godly person, over whom it was needless to shed 
tears if his joy in living led him down into folly 
and excess. 

To the respectable, church-going people of 
every age the faults of the enjoying nature are 
scarcely pardonable, whereas Jesus reserved His 
indignation for the faults done in cold blood, for 
the man who devours widows’ houses and who 
makes long prayers, and for all who make one 
of these little ones—the ill-established souls—to 
stumble. Of things which are done without 
scruple and in the way of business by church 
members, Jesus said, “ 1t were better that a great 
millstone were hanged about their necks and 
that they were cast into the depths of the sea.’ 
He, certainly, was no tolerator of lust and excess, 
knowing how, in the end, ‘they petrify the 
feeling’; but the fact is plain that to Jesus the 
sins which we count big were insignificant in 
comparison with others which we scarcely reckon 
sins at all. 

Jesus did love a man who was able, some- 
times, to be reckless. He did not care for the 
tulers as a class, but when one of them forgot his 
dignity, and ran after a peasant teacher and fell 
on the road at His feet, we read that ‘ Jesus 
seeing him loved him.’ He did not choose for 
His disciples discreet and futile persons, but a 
man whose temper was not always under control, 
and whose tongue was rough when he was roused, 
and another who might have been a saint, but 
his life got twisted and he betrayed his Lord. 

1 W. M. Macgregor, Christ and the Church, 77. 


He wanted life in men, energy, impulse ; and in 
His Church He has often found nothing but a 
certain tame decorum, of which even He can 
make little. 


The white sheep are placid 
And feed in quiet places ; 
Their fleeces are like silver 
That the moon has known. 
But the black sheep have vigour 
In their ugly faces. 
The Best of all the shepherds 
Wants them for His own. 


a 


Jesus, the Creator, whose work is seen not in 
pale abstractions but in flesh and blood, believed 
with all His heart in life. He is commemorated 
in His Church, not by a fast, but, throughout the 
ages, He sits at the head of His own table as 
Host, at a festival of abundance and joy and 
union. He came to make these possible. He 
sought out in the world all people of affluent 
nature, not chilled by learning or manners, but 
with some voice of the heartin them. For about 
them He held the assured conviction that, even 
though they may have fallen to be last, it is in 
them by His grace to be first, true saints, the 
splendour and the light of His Kingdom. 


The Testimony of His Enemies 


Matt. xi. 19.— A man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.’ 


EVERYONE knows that those hostile accounts of 
Socrates, the charges of Meletus, and the broad 
jokes of Aristophanes, give no authentic account 
of the man: and there are people about whom 
we do not speak, because we are aware that we 
dislike them, and are thereby incapacitated from 
dealing with them fairly ; for it is hatred that is 
blind, and only sympathy that understands and 
sees all that is really there. And yet it is the 
gibes and insults that they shouted after Christ 
upon the streets that His followers prize, as 
giving the deepest insight into His work and 
character ; the ugly libels, whispered by unclean 
minds at the cross-roads, and wherever knots of 
men were gathered, that by a strange alchemy 
have been transmuted into the highest titles of 
the Son of God, which flame out even yet with 
a glory that makes the very noblest that the 
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delicate and loving skill of all the ages have 
fashioned for Him seem almost dim and faded ! 

{] It is long since they discovered on the wall 
of a Roman barrack a rude drawing of a gro- 
tesque figure on a cross, and a soldier kneeling, 
with the scribbled legend added, ‘ Alexandros 
worships his God!’ How easily one can recall 
th ne—the lounging group of rough soldier 
lad; the boy among them being baited for 
his ridiculous religion; the humorist, with the 
happy knack of drawing, dashing off, amid 
boisterous shouts from his delighted comrades, 
that quick sketch that summed up so neatly the 
whole grotesque absurdity of so impossible a 
faith. Very human, but surely one would not 
naturally look for a speaking likeness in a pic- 
ture, drawn in that lightning fashion, and still 
more in that spirit of open mockery! And yet, 
perhaps, the most striking portrait of our Lord 
is just such a caricature, intended to create a 
roar of laughter! And all the ages down, many, 
who had passed through the long galleries, filled 
with authentic Masters, not greatly impressed, 
on seeing this stop short, with a catch in their 
breath, and their hearts running out to Christ, 
are won ! 


1. Here, in the text, we come upon that dis- 
gusting libel they hurled after Him that He was 
not a prophet, no, nor even a religious man at all, 
this , this wine-bibber! Shocking words, 
m stabs meant to kill! But the Church, 
and even the world, ignoring the insult as 
beneath consideration, learns gratefully that at 
least Christ was no ascetic; that it is silliness 
and a mere flying in face of fact to talk of ‘a pale 
Galilean,’ and a world grown grey at His breath ; 
that what struck those about Him was how 
heartily He threw Himself not only into other 
people's sorrows, but no less eagerly into their 
innocent joys ; which, thinks Bishop Butler, is a 
much harder thing to do, giving as proof that, 
while we have a rich vocabulary of words signify- 


ing: y and suffering with, we have none, in 
ish, meaning being made glad by another's 


gladness. We may be sure there was no awkward 
and uncomfortable silence at the wedding in 
Cana at the part of the table where Christ sat ; 
that He rejoiced with those that did rejoice, feel- 


_ ing their gladnesses His own. Everywhere it isa 


strong and beautiful face that looks out at us 


from this sketch drawn by hatred. 


And what an aura of mercy surrounds the 


other part of the saying, the ‘ friend of publicans 
and sinners.’ We have almost forgotten that, 
originally, that was an ugly snarl, thrown in 
malice at the disciples, as a disconcerting fact, so 
damaging as to be really fatal, which they would 
find it difficult to deny or to explain away, and 
passed on with a significant shrug, and whispered 
comments about ‘ like to like,’ and ‘ judging a 
man by his company.’ And yet that sinister 
innuendo lingered long. The faith never had a 
cleverer opponent than Celsus; and, of course, 
he fastens on it, scofiing about this queer Master 
who, unlike all the rest who naturally desire 
clean, worthy people round about them, invites 
the most bedraggled, and will accept any dis- 
eased and muddied and impossible thing. Long 
ago any point there ever was in that became 
altogether blunted. For it sums up so aptly what 
we see to be the wonder and glory of Christ, that 
He, so clean, stoops to befriend the least worthy 
of us; that those eyes, pure enough to see God 
face to face, find something likeable in us; yes, 
and enormous possibilities, that neither we our- 
selves nor any other ever suspected. 

|‘ It is a wonderful easing to man,’ writes 
A. B. Davidson, ‘to be acknowledged of the 
good, and it is this which so unnerves the sinner 
in the highest case—to be acknowledged by the 
only Good. Jesus took away the world’s sin by 
making it feel that it was not all sinful; He 
broke in upon the weary, monotonous univers- 
ality and hopelessness of the sin by His offer of 
friendship and His assurance of forgiveness.’ 


2. Or here is another passage that has struck 
the world. The king! they cried that day in the 
common hall, The king! For tidings of the 
charge had filtered down out of the court-room ; 
and indeed, judged by the brutal standards of 
the time, it made an exquisite jest. Some clever 
creature, always an amusing fellow, and invalu- 
able for his merry quips when time hung heavy 
and things dragged, surpassed himself. A faded 
tunic, that would serve for the royal purple ; and 
for a sceptre? Ah! here was a reed, the very 
thing, fit symbol of so stable a power! And 
now acrown! These thorns woulddo! And, 
though they pricked fiercely and tore his hands, 
he wove them into a rough chaplet. And with 
that, the investiture completed, the room was 
all a roar of merriment. Down on your knees, 
men, don’t you see the King? The King! The 
King! And as we look, do we not feel that they 
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have put the truth into the aptest words; do we 
not find ourselves kneeling in very deed among 
that noisy rabble, but in all awe and humility. 
offering Christ the sovereignty of our heart and 
hfe ? A queer king and an odd kingdom ! where 
the greatest is the least, and He upon the throne 
is the servant of all! And yet, what can one 
do with such a claimant? We can resist the 
Almighty, poor, puny nothings though we are: 
we can look Him in the eyes, and dare to defy 
Him! But this strange Figure, with the bleed- 
ing forehead, does He not master us through 
very meekness ? 

4]‘ Thou canst not comprehend it,’ cries 
Julian the Apostate in Ibsen’s Hmperor and 
Galilean, ‘thou who hast never been under the 
power of the God-Man. It is more than teach- 
ing that He spreads over the earth : it is witch- 
craft that takes the mind captive. They who 
have been under Him, I believe, can never get 


free.’ ; 


3. The enemies of Christ fashioned the world’s 

one great symbol of hope and mercy, man’s one 
talisman of unutterable love, God’s own chosen 
means of salvation—the Cross. And as they 
snarled about its base, like wild beasts gloating 
over their prey, they spat out through clenched 
teeth the noblest vindication of irresistible love 
the world has ever heard: ‘ He saved others ; 
himself he cannot save.’ 
- © How is it,’ asks Montefiore, ‘ that this faith, 
that began so inauspiciously, has won such 
triumphs and spread throughout the earth ?’ 
And he answers that its secret must be found in 
these three words, ‘ For Jesus’ sake.’ That is 
true, and why ? Ask Paul, and he will tell you, 
though with difficulty, for his voice breaks and 
catches in a sob, “ He loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me.’ Gross and material though it seem, 
Thomas did blunder on the final proof. ‘ Unless 
I see in his hands the print of the nails, I will not 
believe.” And no more would the world have 
done, had these marks not been there. To win 
me, to melt the hardness in my heart, to set my 
will in motion, to save my poor soul, He threw 
His life away; that is what makes Christ 
irresistible. It is because He did not save 
Himself, we recognize our Saviour. 

§] On the occasion of the Garibaldi Centenary 
in 1907, The Times’ leading article contained 
these words : ‘ A statesman of genius may secure 
our admiration; a loyal king our passionate 


loyalty ; a prophet our eager acquiescence, and, 
in times of crisis, the obedience of our will. But 
it is the man who is willing to die for us that wins 
our love.’ 


The Discovery of Truth 


Matt. xi. 25, 26.—‘ At that time Jesus answered and said, 
I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.’ 


1. THE words of Jesus about the disability of the 
wise and prudent are introduced by the phrase 
‘at that time,’ as though it were just then that 
Jesus reached a new understanding of His 
prospects in the world. Certainly the whole 
passage bears the interpretation that, just at 
this particular stage in His public ministry, our 
Lord saw clearly, and accepted it as the will of 
God for Him, that His message would find a 
welcome not in all hearts, but only in such hearts 
as life had rendered sensitive and receptive. 

It brings Christ very near to us to learn, as we 
may from a passage like this, that our Lord also 
grew in wisdom, that like ourselves He lived and 
learned. It brings Him very near to us to think 
of Him having His early enthusiasm, which life 
in His case did not chill, but only sobered and 
deepened ; that He also set out with the happy 
and even youthful confidence that men only 
needed to hear His grave words about God and 
about life to be moved as He Himself was 
moved ; that He also, later on, as we read, was 
amazed at men’s unbelief, wondering how men 
could hear the things He was saying and not feel 
their power. And all that leaves us with a task. 
Let us see to it that the insensitiveness of the 
world, its slowness to perceive the way of its 
own true happiness, its absorption in things 
which contradict and exclude the higher and 
holier sense of life—let us see to it that these 
checks and disappointments and defeats do 
not embitter or dishearten us as they did not 
embitter or dishearten our Lord. 

4] ‘It was amazing to me,’ Mark Rutherford 
confides to us in his Autobiography, ‘that | 
could pour myself out as I did, and yet make 
so little impression. Not one man or woman 
seemed any different because of anything I had 
said or done.’ And, in his Deliverance, he 
strikes the same note of despondency. ‘The 
tradesman who makes a good coat enjoys the 
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satisfaction of having fitted and pleased his 
customer; a bricklayer, if he be diligent, is 
rewarded by knowing that his master under- 
stands his value; but I never knew what it 
was to receive a single response.’ 

It never dawned upon Jesus as a possible thing 
that there was not an audience waiting for Him. 
His audience might not be drawn from those 
who had known Him all His life; it might not 
be amongst those to whom He first appealed ; 
it might not belong to any one recognized class 
in our graded human societies ; it might not be 
the rich who came to Him, though rich men here 
and there might come ; and it might not be the 
poor who came to Him; but one thing they 
would have in common who came to Him: they 
would have what He Himself called ‘ the hearing 
ear and the understanding heart.’ 


2. ‘I thank thee, Father, that thou hast 
hidden these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.’ The words 
are the announcement of a principle, the prin- 
ciple, namely, that truth lies not upon the surface 
of things, but always beneath the surface, and 
nearer to the centre. We live in a world where 
there is darkness enough to dishearten the 
thoughtless people, the worldly-minded, but it 
is a world in which, at the same time, there 
is light enough for those who are patient and 
humble and sincere. 

The fact certainly is that all truth, truth in 
every region of our life, is a hidden thing, and 
comes to be known only as the result of patience 
and experiment, that is to say, only as the result 
of faith. We may resent this ; and yet probably, 
upon reflection, we should all confess that no 
other way is possible without endangering some- 
thing very precious in the human soul. For the 
great good of life is not in the attainment but in 
the searching. The true purpose of life is that 
there shall remain alive within us a reverent and 
awakened attitude, our reach ever beyond our 
grasp, the conscious token of our immortality. 
Certainly the fact is that in every region of our 
life, in the region of nature, in the region of 
morals, and in that last region where the human 
soul deals more directly with God—in each of 
those regions truth is a hidden thing. We may 
resent that so it is; that, for example, the 
remedy for some illness which at this moment 
scourges our race should at this moment be lying 
somewhere concealed, waiting to be discovered. 


One day that secret will dawn upon some patient 
student who has scorned delights in order to 
make his spirit worthy of the revelation if it 
should come; and it may come to him only 
when he has given his life to find it ; or he may 
die having established only one single word of 
solid guidance which someone may catch, as it 
were, from his dying lips, and with it as a clue, 
complete the task. 

And what is true in the region of physical 
nature is true also in the region of man’s moral 
and responsible life. Here also the truth is a 
hidden thing. The present wisdom of the race 
rests upon the past sufferings of the race. The 
lamp of human faith which burns day and night 
in the temple of the soul, the light by which man 
confronts eternity, is fed by blood and tears. 
The sea of life for us who live to-day is a mapped 
and charted place, because here and there and 
everywhere ships have formerly gone down. 
Where to-day we have a lighthouse, gesticulating 
in the darkness to warn all voyagers, in former 
days there was a disastrous shoal, with heaped- 
up wrecks, 

We may resent this law of our being that truth 
is a hidden thing, and yet, on reflection we cease 
to resent it. For there is a high way of conceiv- 
ing all this, namely, that truth is something 
towards which God would have man co-operate. 
And, besides, we see that there can be no other 
way. Truth is not the truth for us until we need 
it. Truth is not a precious thing until our heart’ 
and flesh ery out for it. There is no disinterested 
knowledge of God. It is the discovery within us 
of the need which sets us digging and praying. 

4] Even in scientific research new discoveries 
are made under the sense of need. Mayer, the 
joint-discoverer with Joule of the principle of 
the conservation of energy, says: ‘ Engaged 
during a sea voyage almost exclusively with 
the study of physiology I discovered the new 
theory, for the sufficient reason that I felt the 
need of it.’ 


3. To say, as we have been saying, that truth 
is everywhere hidden is simply to say that there 
is a certain qualification necessary for the seeing 
of truth. And our Lord here states the qualifica- 
tion: truth is revealed to babes; it is hidden 
from the wise and prudent. 

Whoever they are from whom truth is hidden, 
our Lord could never have meant that it was 
from the pure scholar. The true and patient 
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student, the unworldly burner of the midnight 
oil, is the last kind of man whom our Lord would 
disparage. No, the kind of mind from which, in 
our Lord’s view, truth was excluded is the same 
kind of mind as He indicated when He said, 
* They who are whole have no need of a physician, 
but they who are sick.’ The ‘ wise and prudent,’ 
the self-sufficient, the cautious, the careful, 
those who will not risk much, those who are 
wary of their own fine impulses, those who will 
not launch out upon the generosities of the soul, 
from them, said Jesus, truth is hidden. They 
can never know the great things, because the 
great things are known in the experience of the 
great emotions, and the great emotions are 
rooted and grounded in faith. 

For, according to Jesus, and according to all 
the exponents of life who have kindled their 
torch at His great light, the great things by which 
men live can never become matters of proof and 
demonstration. 
to men as true when men themselves decide to 
live as though they were true. In short, the 
truth, the truth of the unseen, the truth which 
culminates in God and reacts from God in every 
province and faculty of our life, comes in answer 
to our strain and demand. We take a leap in the 
darkness ; or rather, we take a leap in the light. 
We launch out on a wave of something about 
which we feel only this, that it ought to be true ; 
and, half-fearing the void, behold, we find a solid 
footing. The hazard of our faith is rewarded. 
Falling through space we have fallen into the 
arms of God. 

§| Lord Kelvin once said that he had never 
reasoned his way quite up to any one of his great 
discoveries. He brooded over all the facts which 
seemed to him relevant to his problem, until 
there came a moment when his mind took a 
life-or-death leap away out into the unknown. 
He felt in the very marrow of his being the con- 
viction that the solution lay just there. 


The Secret of the Son 


Matt. xi. 27.—‘ No one knoweth the Son, save the 
Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him ’ (R.V.). 


Most of what are known as the ‘ hard’ sayings 
of Christ are so called because they seem to 


ots D.S. Cairns, The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, 


The great things come home - 


raise problems or difficulties in the sphere of 
conduct. Here, however, we have a saying 
which belongs to a different category altogether, 
and which presents a different kind of difficulty. 
It is a theological declaration of the very 
highest importance, a statement concerning God 
and Christ and man that challenges attention. 
We can accept it, or we can reject it, but one 
thing we cannot do—pass it by, as though it did 
not matter. It does matter; and only those 
can read it without momentary bewilderment 
who pay the gospel the poor compliment of 
reading it without attention. ‘ No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ That is a 
tremendous statement—how are we to under- 
stand it ? 


1. ‘ No one knoweth the Son, but the Father.’ — 
In order to understand these words we must 
think of the conditions under which they were 
spoken. Here, on the one hand, we have a 
crowd, of big or little proportions, but, taking its 
individual members, of very ordinary capacities 
and powers of penetration, sons and daughters 
of the soil ; their horizon is narrow, their natures 
have been stunted by the hard conditions of 
living and the unceasing battle with poverty ; 
their minds are burdened with all manner of 
crude and superstitious notions, the windows of 
the soul so blurred as scarcely to give access to 
a ray of light. And there, on the other hand, is 
One who has passed through the highest and 
most wonderful spiritual experiences, who has 
seen veil after veil between God and Himself fall 
down until He has stood—nay, is standing—in 
the immediate presence of the Most High, know- 
ing that it is God’s life that lives in Him, God’s 
Word that speaks through Him, knowing that 
between Himself and God there is so close a 
kinship as makes Him the well-beloved Son of 
His Father. Upon Him is laid the task of 
making known the fuller truth concerning God, 
the glad tidings of the religion of love. 

Loneliness is the lot of greatness. Blade of 
grass stands close to blade of grass, but peak is 
sundered from peak by miles .of intervening 
valley ; and here was One who towered above 
all the rest, and was solitary accordingly. Only 
hke can comprehend like. And since there was 
none like Jesus, who could comprehend Him ? 
He might bend down to their level ; but could 
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they rise to His? He might eat and drink with 
them; could they joy and sorrow with Him ? 
* After all,’ He must have asked Himself—and 
the thought may have struck through Him even 
while the multitudes were pressing round Him— 
* who out of all these knows Me ?- Who can share 
My innermost thoughts and feelings ? Not one.’ 

§{ Drinkwater, in his play, Abraham Lincoln, 
has a scene in which we feel the greatness of 
Lincoln and his loneliness. He is surrounded by 
men who do not understand his purposes, who 
do not share his ideals—those who would end 
the war with an ignoble peace, or prolong it in 
a still more ignoble hate. Like Dante, he lived 
in the altitudes, and was alone. 

“No one knoweth the Son, save the Father.’ 
His inner life no man could understand ; but the 
Father did. From the coldness, the unrespon- 
siveness, even the well-meaning dullness of 
workaday humanity, Jesus was always able to 
retreat into the solitude which for Him was 
filled with the Presence of that One by whom He 
knew Himself understood. How often we read 
of Him thus withdrawing into wilderness or 
mountain to commune with God! As a modern 
poet finely sings : 

When over-arched by gorgeous night 
I wave my trivial self away, 
When all I was in all men’s sight 
Shares the erasure of the day, 
Then do I cast my cumbering load, 
Then do I gain my sense of God. 


After a day’s toil and teaching, intense activity, 
battle and travail, the Son of God escapes from 
the overmuch contact with man into the still 
cool night, to be alone : ‘ and yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with Me.’ 


2. * Neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son.’—Was there only One who ever knew God, 
and is it only through Him that a like knowledge 
is ministered to us ? Is it not true that God hath 
at no time left Himself without a witness, even 
as He made of one every nation of men, that 
they should seek after Him who is not far from 
every one of us? We cannot think even of 
Christianity as having a monopoly of light, or of 
God leaving the rest of the world to welter in 
spiritual darkness; and if it finally comes to 
limiting the knowledge of God to Jesus only, 
such an exclusive claim can only still further 


perplex us. 


The whole matter is summarised with the 
utmost accuracy for us in the opening words of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we read that 
‘ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken 
unto us in his Son.’ That statement cannot be 
excelled for insight into the method of revela- 
tion. God the Almighty Creator, God the 
Supreme and absolute Ruler, God the righteous 
Judge—Him the children of Israel had known 
for many hundreds of years ; then came further 
stages of revelation, when exceptional minds 
began to feel assured of the compassion, the 
tender mercy of the Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity. In the prophecy of Hosea, with its 
pathetic tenderness, we seem to tremble on the 
very verge of full revelation : ‘ When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt. . . . I taught Ephraim to go, I took 
them in my arms, but they knew not that I 
healed them. I drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love. . . .” What a little distance 
seems to separate us from the gospel, in this 
thought of God who, though deeply wronged, is 
all-compassionate, and unforgetful of His vowed 
affection! And yet centuries have to dawn and 
pass away before that little distance is traversed, 
before there arrives One upon the scene with a 
new conception, with a new consciousness of 
God, which bursts forth into the one word, 
religion’s ultimate— Abba, Father ! ’ 

4] In Greek and Roman literature from the 
time of Homer onwards, we find Zeus called * the 
great Father,’ ‘ the all-Father,’ ‘the Father of 
gods and men.’ And in Brahmanic and Hindu 
literature, in the Vedas, for example, we find 
God described as Father, ‘ Father of all things 
animate and inanimate.’ But as so used in 
ethnic thought the term seems to have been 
little more than a vivid figure for Creatorship or 
Originatorship, rather than as signifying the 
close relationship between God and man which 
lay at the root of Jesus’ conception." 


3. ‘ Neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him.’—Next to Jesus Himself, only those 


| know the Father to whom Jesus reveals Him. 


How does He do so 2? Well, in the first place, it is 
He who has in His own Person and character so 


1 J. M. Shaw, The Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of 
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shown forth the character of God as to assure us 
of His fatherly love beyond all uncertainty ; it 
is just Christ’s perfect Sonship that guarantees 
to us God’s perfect Fatherhood. If God is as 
good as we know Christ to be—and how can He 
be less good ?—then all is well, for the ultimate 
reality at the heart of the universe is Love. 

4 Here then is the gist of Christianity for you 
in a single sentence: At the centre of the Uni- 
verse there is That which is more like a father’s 
loving heart than like anything else we know.! 

But there is more than this; we are to do 
something, to live a certain kind of life, to have 
a certain spirit before we can know—really know 
—the Father. ‘As many as received him, to 
them gave he the right to become children of 
God.’ How do we receive Christ ? To receive 
Him is not to repeat creeds about Him, but to 
follow His call— Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me.’ Itis not to accept abstract dogmas, 
but to fulfil moral demands, to order our lives 
after a certain rule; it means effort, it means 
surrender, it means discipleship. ‘ Be sons,’ 
Jesus says, ‘ and you shall know God as Father.’ 
Live the life, do the will, and you shall know of 
the doctrine; treat God as though He was 
indeed a Father, and the fact of His being even 
so will grow more and more clear to you; it will 
approve itself as true in the only way in which 
beliefs can be tested—in practice. 

Where shall we learn the filial spirit towards 
God? Where but from Him who was its perfect 
embodiment, the Incarnate Son? Who shall 
teach us the way of bringing our wills into 
voluntary harmony with the will of God, but He 
who could in the hour of darkest gloom say, 
‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt ?’ 
If we receive Him, acknowledge Him as the 
Master Spirit of our lives, then shall we truly 
become children of God, conscious of our rela- 
tionship to Him, assured that He is indeed the 
Father of an infinite affection. ‘ Learn of me,’ 
says Jesus, not because He wishes to impose His 
authority upon the soul, but because He knows 
that it is indispensable for us to be taught of Him 
the secret of sonship, in order that there may 
disclose itself to us the greater secret of Father- 
hood, ‘ Learn of me’ how to become sons ; ‘ and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 


1 John Baillie, The Roots of Religion, 181. 


Come unto Me 
Matt. xi. 28.—‘ Come unto me.’ 


Ir we examine the four Gospels honestly we 
cannot but see that the one thing Christ preached 
was Himself. He presented no ready-made 
system of religious truth. He simply said: 
‘Come unto me’: ‘ learn of me’: ‘ follow me’: 
‘love me’: ‘obey me’: ‘I am the Good 
Shepherd’: ‘I am the true Vine’: ‘I am the 
Bread that came down from heaven’: ‘I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ One 
thing is sure—that Christ conceived Truth, 
Morality, Religion as all contained in His own 
personality, and in our personal relation to 
Himself. 

4 Christ has illuminated the world, not by 
what He did, but by what He was; His life is 
the Light of Men. We speak of man’s lifework ; 
the work of Jesus was His life itself. When I 
want to get light from others, I consult their 
books ; when I want to get light from Christ 
I hang up His picture. It is not what He says 
that I chiefly treasure. The Sermon on the 
Mount is grand; but the Preacher is greater. 
It is good to be told that the pure in heart shall 
see God; but the vision of heaven in a pure 
man’s face outweighs it all. They tell us that 
the Easter morning has revealed His glory ; 
rather would I say that His glory has revealed 
the Easter morning. It is not resurrection that 
has made Christ; it is Christ that has made 
resurrection. To those who have seen His 
beauty, even Olivet can add no certainty ; the 
light of immortality is as bright on His Cross as — 
on His Crown. ‘I am the resurrection,’ are His 
own words about Himself—not ‘ I teach,’ not ‘ I 
cause,’ not ‘I predict,’ but ‘I am.’ He thought 
it almost superfluous to say “In My Father’s 
house are many mansions ’ ; His life should have 
been itself our light. ‘If it were not so, I would 
have told you.’ ? 


1. There are three great values involved in 
the fact that our religion is just Christ Himself 
—a living Person and not some impersonal 
system or abstraction: it throws religion open 
to all; it makes.it a thing of perpetual interest, 
for Christ’s personality is inexhaustible; it 
brings to bear on human nature the strongest of 
all purifying powers—that of person on person. 

(1) To begin with, Christianity is not a 

1 George Matheson. 
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history: it is Christ. We do not mean that 
history is not involved in it—if it is anything, it 
is an historical religion. But mere study of it 
as a history does not make a man a Christian, 
any more than does the study of any other 
history. Nor is it a system of intellectual 
speculation—creed, religious philosophy, or 
theology. All that is simply the reflection of our 
minds upon religion, but the religion itself is 
Christ and our relation to Him. 

It is surely obvious that this greatly simplifies 
the whole of religion, and thereby widens its 
appeal. If it were simply a philosophy, it could 
appeal only to the few whose minds are interested 
in such studies. But a drama is unfolded before 
our eyes; Christ presents Himself—a Person- 
ality to be loved, followed, obeyed; and 
millions who know nothing of systems of thought 
--the poor toilers of the world, the little child, 
nay, the very savage—all have the universal 
human power to love a person and obey him. 

his personalness of our religion brings 
Christianity down to its simplest possible form ; 
it makes it accessible to all by embodying it in 
a human life. As Tennyson says : 


Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 

And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


(2) Again, think how universal is our interest 
in personality. A novel which evolves the char- 
acters and fortunes of men and women is far 
more widely read than a treatise on philosophy. 
The things which give to life colour and zest are 
personal flavour, the sparks struck out by the 
meeting of mind against mind, the drama of the 
soul. 

4‘ The Russian people, says Dr H. E. 
Luccock, ‘have grown weary of propaganda 
plays about tractors, about massive dams, about 
five-year plans. They want plays about people, 
showing a clash of will, and the old fascination of 
the mysteries of the soul. That is a chief reason 
why Shakespeare is going like wildfire in Moscow. 
What people respond to is not an invitation 


which runs, “ Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear of the freight car loadings for last year, and 
the latest statistics of bank clearings.” They are 
more interested in a person, in “ the midnight 
rideof Paul Revere,’ a man who did something.’ } 

When a preacher has reduced Christ to a mere 
philosophic or doctrinal system of thought, his 
preaching inevitably grows monotonous. No 
such monotony is likely to settle down on him 
who preaches Christ asa Person. For the Person 
is living: he can show Him in a hundred 
different circumstances—in toil and rest, in 
silence and speech, in relations with God and 
man, in joy and suffering, in life, death, and 
resurrection. The Personality of Jesus is in- 
exhaustible—fresh aspects of it are continually 
seen, and therefore monotony and dullness are 
impossible to anyone interested in it. 

(3) And then, just as a personality is interest- 
ing, so also is it powerful. Apart from religion 
altogether, the greatest power for good or for 
evil, in the life of every one of us, is the influence 
of persons. It is persons, often, through whom we 
believe or disbelieve ; persons who lead us in the 
way of life or the way of death ; persons through 
whom come our greatest joys or sorest sorrows. 
This is how God has made us—to have our person- 
ality played on continually by other personalities. 

4|‘ Every man,’ says Canon Liddon, ‘is 
assuredly the apostle of something, of evil if not 
of good. Our very presence is of itself the 
propagation of some faith. Whether we will it 
or not, we are leading men ; we are leading those 
about us in some direction.’ 

Now there is absolutely no power to be com- 
pared to that of Christ in the purifying of human 
hearts and lives. Other forces cannot kill the 
tyranny of sin. There is the force of law and 
penalty ; but men will defy law and dare the 
penalty. There are the inner restraints of 
conscience, but they are swept away like straws 
upon the wind before the hurricane of human 
passion. There are the obligations of our creed 
—logically we ought not to sin, holding the high 
moral and religious creed we do. But the power 
of evil makes short work of logic and consistency. 
But now, let the man with whom such restraints 
are powerless only yield his heart to this Person, 
Jesus Christ, and immediately he feels that a 
power unlike all the rest has touched the very 
springs of his life and character. Again and 
again we see men and women, whom no other 

1 Christianity and the Individual, 17. 
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power has been able to rescue or restrain from 
sin, suddenly arrested, turned, changed; and 
the only solution of the spiritual miracle they 
can give is simply that they obeyed Christ’s 
invitation, ‘ Come unto me,’ and that He made 
new creatures of them. 

And this is as true of the reform of communi- 
ties and churches. We trace, doubtless, with 
some truth, such reformations to many causes— 
the growth of thought, political changes, the 
culmination of evils and abuses. Nevertheless, 
at the root of such reformations there is this 
Personality of Jesus Christ. A few men through- 
out thecenturies, quickened bya hatred of oppres- 
sion or wrong, had their hearts touched by Christ 
Himself, and found in the mysterious depths of 
the human-divine Personality the living forces 
which changed society, cast down strongholds 
of Satan, and rolled the world in a new course. 


2. And now, let us consider why this personal 
power is the greatest. Fundamentally it comes 
to this, that nothing but a personality can lift up 
the whole of our personality into itself. Other 
powers may take up fragments of our person- 
ality—nothing else takes up the whole. For 
personality consists of three things—a mind that 
thinks, a heart that feels, a will that makes moral 
decisions. Now, the Personality of Christ has 
the same three elements, and in such perfection 
that they can, as it were, absorb our mind, heart, 
will, into themselves. 

It is only when Christ’s mind dominates ours 
that we begin truly to develop our mental power. 
However great an intellect may be without 
Christ, it is still greater with Him, as Wesley 
found after his conversion. The mind is taken 

up into the mind of Christ and so inspired by it 
that our very thoughts are His. Again, there 
never beat a heart on earth with the same 
intensity and fire of pure, unselfish love; and 
thus when a human heart is drawn to Christ it 
finds there the perfect love for which it longs, 
and the fire of that love burns through it more 
and more, until it is fused into oneness with 
Christ’s own heart, loving what He loves, hating 
what He hates. And there never was another 
human will that always made the right choice. 
That is why He can reinforce the weakness of 
our wills by the unconquered strength of His 
own. He can take up into that will of His our 
weak wills, and pour into them such strength of 
purpose that they gradually grow like His own. 


Nothing but personality, and perfect person- 
ality, can thus lift up all the elements of our 
personality into itself. Impersonal systems of 
law, or thought, or dogma will never do it. It 
needs a mind to inspire a mind: a heart to set 
a heart on fire: a will to strengthen a will: a 
person to save a person. 


In this age of ours, when a thousand specula- 
tions fill the air, it is surely a great thing to be 
able to see that, whatever else is uncertain, 
Christ Himself is sure—‘ the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.’ Is it not the plain truth 
that no matter what else any of us may doubt, 
there is one thing we simply cannot doubt—the 
character of Christ Jesus : His absolute truthful- 
ness, His perfect righteousness, His entire un- 
selfishness, the completeness of His sacrifice of 
Himself in love to men? And there is just as 
little doubt that all this is what we ought to be. 
That form fairer than the sons of men, moving 
about the hills and fields of Galilee, mixing 
among sinful men and women, laying hands of 
healing on the sick, forgiving the outcast, taking 
the children into His arms and blessing them— 
that is what every son of man ought to be. To 
come to Him is, in its final and essential meaning, 
to take that ideal of character as our ideal, to 
rely on Him for all the help we need in our 
striving to reach it. It is all as simple as the 
trust of a child in its mother. Not one of us 
needs to wait, before giving that trust, until all 
questions are answered and all doubts solved. 


I have a life in Christ to live, ' 
But ere I live it, must I wait * 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this or that book’s date ? 


I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die: 
And must I wait till Science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 


Nay rather, while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear Thine awful voice repeat, 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
‘Come unto Me and rest, 
Believe Me and be blest.’ ? 
1 J. C. Shairp. 
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The Polarity of Jesus 
Matt. xi. 28.—‘ Come unto me.’ 


TAKE away the single word ‘Come’ out of the 
teaching of Jesus, and see how the pages of 
the Gospels are pauperized. Disciples will no 
longer leave their nets, Matthew will now not 
put away his account-books, and lock up the 
safe, and give the key to the officials; Peter 
without this word will no more essay to walk 
the threatening waves. Even the Judgment 
Day will be impossible, unthinkable, and sur- 
charged with the blackness of darkness for ever, 
if this word belong not on the lips of the Blessed 
One, and be not due to the pulsation of His 
heart. And how the hymn-books will be torn 
up, for we shall not any more say, ‘O Lamb 
of God, I come,’ if we may not say first ‘ And 
that Thou bid’st me come to Thee.’ 


1. What we have in the text is a proof that 
our Lord was polarizing the world into which 
He came. Polarity is involved in Personality. 
Hence there are two sides to His teaching: it 
contains sentences beginning with ‘ Come,’ and 
sentences whose first word is ‘ Depart.’ Jesus 
gathers men round Him, the inmost and out- 
most circles of the hearers betray polarity : 
Thou knowest that I love Thee, says one; I 
am the man that Jesus loved, says another. 
I betrayed Him with a kiss, and sold Him for 
silver, says one sad shade! The impulse to 
Jesus is everywhere. He says, ‘ Follow,’ and 
they run after Him and will not let Him go 
except He bless them and theirs. It is a 
wonderful study, this attractiveness of the 
Christ. He comes into the world, He sits down 
on the bank and shoal of time and says, ‘ Come,’ 
and there come to Him a great multitude, sick 
and bringing sick. He walks visibly along the 
shore of the sea of life, as He did by Galilee. 
The shore of the little inland sea of our detached 
and personal lives knows His footsteps, and at 
the same time we become sensible that He is 
walking also by the unknown and infinite sea 
of existence generally. As He walks, disciples 
are made; He says ‘ Come,’ ‘ with me,’ ‘ after 
me,’ and they come. 


Witness the men whom with a word He gaineth, 
Bold who were base, and voiceful who were 

~ dumb. » 
Vol. II.—E 


Communities of men also acquire a new and 
strange polarity, as when it is said of a company 
that they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and spake the word of God with boldness ; or 
when, on the other hand, they were filled with 
madness and took counsel how they might 
destroy Him. And these phenomena cannot 
always be sharply defined, as though one 
should say, ‘ The saints are attracted and the 
sinners repelled’ ; for sometimes it is the saints 
who are repelled, and over and over again it is 
the publicans and sinners who draw near to 
Him to hear Him. For there are good people 
who do not want to be made better, and there 
are bad people who are tired of being bad, and 
want to be made good. Do not let us divide 
people too hastily into saints and sinners, nor 
predict prematurely at which pole they will 
appear. 


2. Assuming, then, that this polarization has 
invaded our personality, and that the great 
word ‘ Come’ has been spoken effectively to us, 
we shall find that He will speak it also through 
us ; He will send us out to say for Him: ‘ Come, 
for all things areready. Come to the marriage ’; 
that is, we shall be doing in the microcosm 
what He does in the macrocosm. And, unless 
it were the same polarity in our case as in His, 
there would be small chance of any one re- 
sponding. To Him shall the gathering of the 
people be. If it were to ourselves, they would 
certainly begin with one consent to make excuse, 
and be finally justified in doing so. 

And in fact it is not easy to say the word 
‘Come’ in the world in such a way as to produce 
any result. Every time we try to put anybody 
right, and to make disciples to some correct 
idea, we are doing on a small scale what Christ 
did on a large scale. Do they come when we 
call them? It is very hard to persuade people 
to things we are quite convinced of, though we 
may confirm our view by all sorts of moral 
and spiritual tests and experiments. Take a 
historical case—the case of Moses in Egypt. 
He is out of slavery himself, but his people are 
in it, and he has to get them out of the house 
of bondage. We might say, Why was he not 
content ? Moses ‘ accounted the reproach of 
Christ better than all the treasures of Egypt.’ 
He takes the part of his people. We get this 
striking bit of daylight as to their reception 
of him. ‘He supposed that they would have 
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understood that God would by his means 
deliver them ; howbeit they understood it not.’ 
The poor reformer went out into the open and 
put up his little flag and nobody minded, nobody 
understood. They asked him questions which 
were disquieting and not to the point. Some- 
body said, ‘Are you going to lull us, as you 
did the Egyptian yesterday ?’ In other words, 
although he could produce a commission ey 
did not understand it. 

When a man tries to do good in the yom, 
and finds that people won’t come, he must go 
to the great Emancipator, and say, ‘ Lord, 
give me the secret that the people may follow 
and hear.’ It is not enough for him to say, 
‘Do this,’ from the point of view of a genuine 
conviction. He must get the polarity of the 
Lord to reinforce his own, and then say to the 
people, ‘Come,’ not as his own word, but as 
God’s. That is the way in which things are 
done by great and holy men in this world. 
They are possessed by Christ’s ideas and 
Christ’s life. Then by and by they will get 
people to understand what they mean. 

On the other hand, when the Lord begins to 
speak, if He tells people to make, for instance, 
experiments in the world to make it better, 
those experiments will be made and success- 
fully made. But it is not enough to go about 
experimenting to do good. Life will be almost 
a failure, and certainly a disappointment, if 
we only make experiments, although every 
good experiment has its value. But there is 
nothing more discouraging than to have the 
way strewn with unsuccessful and half-successful 
attempts at getting something done, until at 
last the reformer says, Even if I accomplish 
what is in my mind I should not be happy ; 
the people will have changed their customs, 
they will not really have been changed them- 
selves. 

4 Those who are familiar with John Stuart 
Mill will remember what he says on this point 
in his Autobiography. He tells us that he put 
the question to himself: ‘Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized, that all the 
changes in institutions and opinions which you 
are looking forward to could be completely 
eflected at this very instant, would this be a 
great joy and happiness to you?’ And the 
answer was a chilling negative. 

But supposing the Lord puts into our mind 
an experiment of some kind to make our life 
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or somebody else’s better—that is a different 
matter. We have only tried a small part of 
the area of good living yet. Our successes are 
still in their infancy. It is only, as it were, 
yesterday that Jesus began to say ‘Come.’ It 
is still the individuals that are permanently 
affected by Him and not the communities. 
The call of God is individual. ‘I want that 
man, He says, ‘to make a great experiment, 
to walk the sea, to come out and do the impos- 
sible, the impracticable, the things that nobody 
has ever done before.’ But, says the voice 
within us, it cannot be done; nobody ever did 
it; the world cannot be made better that way. 
It is only when we hear the words ‘ Have not 
I commanded thee, have not I sent thee 2’ 
that we can fulfil the duties of life, and even 
that special and apparently abnormal duty laid 
upon us. And if it should be that we come 
upon a time in which we seem to be deserted 
of God, if we should be outside the region of 
moral stimulus, and for a time go alone, as it 
were, without guides and without light; and 
then if, in the difficulty of following, the thought 
should come to us that perhaps in losing the 
outward lights and signs we have lost Him 
and lost Him permanently, we may hear Him 
saying, but in an inquisitive, interrogative 
manner that finds its way into the marrow of 
our being, ‘ Would ye go away ?’ We respond, 
in spite of all kinds of evidence, “Must we, 
should we go? We can only come. Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’ + * 


The Voice of Jesus 


Matt. xi. 28-30.—‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ 


THERE is a benediction in the very sound of 
these words, of which few that have heard 
them are quite unconscious, and it becomes 
the more striking when we consider their 
setting. Up to the preceding chapter, the 
story of Jesus’ life as a teacher and healer seems 
to have been one of unbroken success; the 
multitudes thronged around Him, and the 
work so grew upon His hands that He was 
obliged to share it with the Twelve, and to 

1 J. Rendel Harris, The Sufferings and the Glory, 48. — 
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send them out to preach and heal in His name. 
But with the eleventh chapter the heavy 
shadows begin to fall. In the opening of the 
chapter His forerunner John is presented to 
us as in doubt about His Messiahship. Then 
we see Jesus comparing His contemporaries— 
the generation which would not listen either to 
Himself or His forerunner—to wilful children, 
who would not play at any kind of game their 
companions proposed ; neither a wedding nor a 
funeral would please them ; they would not be 
in earnest with God whether He came in the 
austerity of the Baptist or the geniality of the 
Son of Man. In what immediately follows we 
hear Him pronounce woes on the cities which 
had seen all His mighty works and yet had 
not repented, and face the disconcerting fact 
that all the better classes, as we should say 
now, were against Him. The wise and prudent 
could see nothing in His message. Yet while 
thus repelled on every hand Jesus is not shaken 
inwardly. His trust in the Father and in His 
guidance remains. His confidence that He is 
empowered for His work, and can do for men 
all that they need to have done remains. And, 
above all, His love remains. It is against this 
background of criticism and disappointment 
that He stretches out His hands again and 
cries: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 


1. The people addressed were in the first 
instance those whose religion had become a 
burden to them. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that this is one of the chief connexions in 
which the terms ‘burden’ and ‘yoke’ are 
employed in the New Testament. ‘They bind 
heavy burdens and grievous to be borne upon 
men’s shoulders’: so said Jesus of the religious 
teachers of His day. As Jesus looked round 
Him, He saw men crushed, bent and totter- 
ing under a traditional and statutory religion— 
weary with their efforts to do justice to it, yet 
_ never getting one step nearer God, nor finding 
rest and liberty within. It is to such He cries, 
‘Come unto Me. I have the secret of what 
you are looking for. I can initiate you into 
the true religion, the obedience which is not 


imposed but inspired ; and there you will find | 


rest for your souls.’ 

q It is the will of the King of saints that 
His people should enjoy the rest and peace of 
His gospel. He would not have them always 
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labouring and heavy laden, as under the Law ; 
but He would have their souls feel and enjoy 
the ease, the liberty, the sweetness, the pure 
power and eternal rest of His life.t 

True religion, the life of God in the soul of 
man, is not a burden, but the very reverse. It 
is not something that we carry ; it is, properly, 
something which sustains us. But how many 
people there are whose religion is their chief 
trouble ; it troubles, perplexes, oppresses them ; 
it is something they do not know what to do 
with. They feel that life would be easier 
without religion, that the restraints and duties 
imposed by it are more than they can bear. To 
all such Christ’s words come with the assurance 
that so long as His religion is felt to be a burden 
it is misconceived. ‘My yoke is easy,’ He says, 
‘My burden is light. I come not to lay heavier 
taxes on your strength, but to help you to 
bear what you have to bear, to give you new 
life, to remove your self-imposed burdens.’ All 
service that is not spontaneous, all that is not 
the expression of the spirit and a relief to the 
spirit is removed by Christ. 


2. If a religion of duty is the burden of some, 
that of others is that they have no religion at 
all. Their life is empty and futile; the one 
word of Scripture they thoroughly understand 
is ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ Life is 
a burden to them because there is nothing in it. 
It has no chief end, no satisfying result, no 
fruit that abides. Day by day it goes on, and 
year by year, always heavier and heavier as its 
emptiness is realized. How many people there 
are who are burdened by this vain life which 
has no inner law, no necessity and no freedom of 
its own. 

‘There is not a single figure in J. B. 
Priestley’s Angel Pavement,’ writes Dr Reid, 
‘who ever seems to have heard of religion or 
who ever dreams that there might be a principle 
of guidance in life which can free men from 
themselves. The cashier in the city office loses 
his job in the end after having lived in terror 
of unemployment for years, and puts into 
words the thoughts that le unspoken, or but 
half conscious, within the mind of multitudes. 
‘‘ What’s the good of working hard and making 
a home if a thing like this can happen any 
moment ? What was the good of trams going 
up and down the City Road? What was the 


1Tsaac Penington. 
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good of having a City Road at all with shops 
opening and policemen keeping the traffic 
right ? What was the good of paying taxes 
and going round to,doctors and dentists and 
reading newspapers and voting if this 1s what 
can happen any minute? What was the good 
of it?’’ That question expresses the most 
characteristic mood of the modern mind.’ 
What has Jesus to say to those who are 
sighing under this burden? Even to those 
who have lived this empty, disappointing life, 
and who are crushed beneath its futility, He 
says, “Come unto me.’ Hmpty and worthless 
as it is, this life may still be redeemed ; nay, 
it may be filled unto all the fullness of God. 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.’ 
Do one single thing which Jesus commands ; 
do rather one single thing which His example 
inspires—for the yoke is one which He bears 
rather than imposes—and you will be let into 
the secret. Mark Pattison said that one of 
the things which impressed him in his work as 
a teacher was the smallness of the seed from 
which a complete intellectual life might spring. 
Once get the living mind into contact with 
living reality, and no matter how insignificant 
the point of contact might appear, a process 
was set up which would not cease till the mind 
had gathered all things into itself. It is the 
same in the spiritual world. The emptiest life 
only needs to establish communication with 
Jesus by putting on His yoke to be launched 
on a career of boundless satisfaction and peace. 


3. There is a burden commoner still than 
that of an irksome religion or an empty life— 
the burden of a bad conscience. There is no 
weight so crushing as that of the invisible chain 
which binds a man to his past. Can Jesus lift 
this load of guilt with its crushing and disabling 
memories, and give relief to the soul ? 

What the man who is burdened with a bad 
conscience needs is the assurance that there is 
a love in God deeper and stronger than sin. 
Not a love which is indifferent to sin or makes 
light of it. Not a love to which the bad 
conscience, so tragically real and so fatally 
powerful in a man’s life, is a mere misappre- 
hension to be ignored or brushed aside as 
insignificant. No, but a love which sees sin, 
which feels it, which is wounded by it, which 
condemns it, and yet holds fast to man through 
it all with Divine power to redeem, and to give 
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final deliverance from it. This is what the 
man needs who is weighed down and made 
impotent by a bad conscience, and this is what 
he finds when he comes to Jesus. 

4] In that once popular story, A Journey to 
the Moon, Jules Verne tells us what happened 
when the crew of the airship threw a dead dog 
out of the window. ‘They expected, of course, 
that it would drop and fall away from them. 
But they had forgotten that they were beyond 
the power of the earth’s gravitation. There 
was no other body whose power of gravitation 
could attract the dead dog, so it just clung to 
the window of the airship itself. As the men 
in the airship journeyed on, so it journeyed on 
with them. There was no other force to take 
it away. Now the illustration must not be 
pressed too far, but it gives us an idea of what 
many feel about sin. There is no power to help 
them get rid of that dead, unclean thing. It 
clings to them. But then they discover that 
somehow there 2s a redeeming power in the 
Cross of Christ to deliver them from the dead, 
unclean things in their lives. 

We.know that in Jesus there 2s forgiveness— 
not forgiveness lightly won or lightly to be 
assumed, not forgiveness easily to be under- 
stood or explained; but forgiveness with all 
the reality and passion in it of His life and 
death, forgiveness as mysterious and profound 
as all that is most tragic in the experience of 
Jesus, forgiveness that is able to save to the 
uttermost. We may never be able to explain 
it to the full, or to fashion it into a clear and 
consistent doctrine—indeed we never shall be 
able; it is beyond all hope of telling wonderful. 
But we can have the clearest and surest experi- 
ence of it, nevertheless, and that is better than 
any doctrine. e 

4, Again, the invitation of Jesus is addressed 
to those whose burden is of a less definite 
description—the burden of life itself with its 
apparently inevitable cares. Life is a conflict, 
and we have no choice but to face it; but how 
many there are who are wearied in it with 
responsibilities which are too heavy for them 
to bear. Men feel this even when they are 
successful: they are wearied with the great- 
ness of their way. They feel it when they fail, 
and when greater effort is demanded of them 
while their strength is becoming less. Yet in 

1R, E, Thomas. ; 
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both cases alike it may easily be that there 
is some false conception of life in the mind— 
some convention assumed to be authoritative— 
which in the presence of Jesus would lose its 
power. Many of our burdens are in this way 
of our own making. We measure life by an 
unreal standard. The things we are so keen 
about are not, after all, the things that matter. 
The victories and defeats that so elate or so 
depress us, and in any case so absorb and ex- 
haust us, ought not to touch so deeply the 
spirit of man. Winners or losers in the con- 
flict, we have all alike something to be ashamed 
of, and it comes home to us as the word of Jesus 
falls upon our ears, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour, and I will give you rest.’ 

Jesus knows the secret of life and teaches it. 
He gives rest by showing us what true life is, 
and enabling us to live it by taking His yoke 
upon us. It does not consist in the abundance 
of the things which we possess, though to 
increase their possessions seems to be the 
most universal desire of living men. It does 
not consist in the distinctions we strive for— 
in the attainment of commercial or social or 
intellectual or political ambitions. To all these 
things Jesus was indifferent, yet He had the 
life which is life indeed. He had it through 
all the conflicts of earth, and through all its 
excitements: He had it through temptation, 
disappointment, suffering, poverty, death itself. 
That true life consists in the knowledge of 
God as Father, in the consciousness that we 
are called to be His children, in the liberty of 
obedience to His will. All this Jesus can teach. 
He Himself is meek and lowly in heart, clean 
of earth’s ambitions and its strifes; and as we 
enter into His school, and learn of Him, His 
own peace comes to us, the peace of God which 

understanding, and keeps our thoughts 
and hearts in Him. 


I hear the low voice call that bids me 
come,— 
Me, even me, with all my grief opprest, 
With sins that burden my unquiet breast, 
And in my heart the longing that is dumb, 
Yet beats forever, like a muffled drum, 
For all delights whereof I, dispossest, 
Pine and repine, and find nor peace nor 
rest 
This side the 
come. 


haven where He bids me 
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He bids me come and lay my sorrows down, 
And have my sins washed white by His dear 
grace ; 
He smiles—what matter, then, though all men 
frown ? 
Naught can assail me, held in His embrace ; 
And if His welcome home the end may crown, 
Shall I not hasten to that heavenly place ?+ 


The Gift of Rest 


Matt. xi. 28-30.—‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ 


1. Wrtt1am Watson has given us some 
beautiful verses which were born in his soul as 
he stood by Wordsworth’s grave. He asks 
himself what it is in Wordsworth which makes 
him the sought companion of multitudes, and 
which has given the poet a place among the 
immortals. He has none of ‘ Milton’s keen 
translunar music,’ none of ‘Shakespeare’s 
cloudless, boundless human view.’ He _ has 
none of ‘ Byron’s tempest anger, tempest 
mirth. He lacks ‘the wizard twilight 
Coleridge knew,’ and ‘Shelley’s flush of rose 
on peaks divine.’ What endowment then had 
Wordsworth of his own which could make 
amends for all this lack? Our poet answers, 
‘He had, for weary feet, the gift of rest.’ His 
poetry takes the heart, and just bathes and 
steeps it in an atmosphere of deep quietness 
and peace. 

The poet’s gift of rest is beautiful and not to 
be despised. It provides a short holiday for 
the soul, but only a holiday, a temporary 
respite, from which it must return to the old 
monotonous beaten ways, and soon find itself 
wearied with the old strife, the old care, the 
old sin. But the soul longs, not merely for a 
holiday, a temporary resting-place on some 
poetic hill, but for ‘a rest that remaineth ’— 
to use the apostolic word—remaineth even 
when we are in the midst of strife and trouble 
and death. That is the rest for which the 
weary heart longs, and which no poet has it in 
his power to give. 

But there is Another who claims to have for 
weary feet the gift of rest. The world is always 

1 Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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full of tired men and women whose steps have 
lost all spring, and the days of the Nazarene 
were no exception. The souls that gathered 
about Him numbered a great many weary ones. 
He looked upon them, and saw their weariness, 
and was moved with infinite pity, and thus 
appealed to them: ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ ‘I will give. How? We re- 
member that other great word He spoke on 
another day: ‘ Not as the world giveth, give 
I. How does the world give? If the world 
wished to help a heavy-laden man, it would 
seek to do it by removing his burden. The 
world’s way of giving rest is by removing a 
man’s yoke. Its gift of rest would be a gift of 
ease. ‘ Not as the world giveth, give I.’ That 
is not His way. The restful life is not the 
easeful life—life without burdens or yokes. The 
gift of Jesus is a gift of rest while wearing the 
yoke. 

Every one knows Watts’ picture of Hope, 
that seated figure that to many eyes looks 
much more like despair, with its bowed head 
and bandaged eyes, and lute with every string 
snapped through save one. But Christ’s picture 
of Rest is still more puzzlingly unfamiliar. 
You have watched a man ploughing, with the 
clean, fresh earth upturning, and the white gulls 
circling screamingly about him or darting to 
settle for a moment with poised wings almost 
at his very feet, and so away again, and he 
himself with steady eyes fixed on the goal, 
and arms, all taut muscle standing out like 
whipcord, gripping the shafts, and the patient 
horses, with their beautiful, glossy skins, 
shiny with perspiration, straining and heaving 
as the share slowly rips the stubborn soil—and 
all this up and down, and down and up, un- 
endingly the whole long, tiring day. ‘Trans- 
late all that into the local colour of the East, 
the glare of the pitiless sun, the dust-storms 
blowing past, the merciless heat, the steaming 
creatures pulling, pulling—up and down, and 
down and up—it is a perfect picture not of 
rest surely, but of toil. And that is what 
Christ offers! To be spiritually minded, says 
Christ, to have poise and balance of soul, one 
does not need to shrink out of the jostle and 
press of life into some sheltered nook. Up and 
down, and down and up, in the pitiless sun ; 
and even there one can keep cool in soul ! 

4 Dr John Short, Minister of Richmond Hill 
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Church, Bournemouth, tells of a visit which 
he once paid with a friend to a large paper 
mill in Scotland. ‘ We were greatly interested,’ 
he says, ‘in the various processes of paper- 
making. We saw the pulp being fed into one 
end of a huge many-cylindered machine that 
filled one of the largest rooms in the building. 
And we saw the paper emerge at the other 
end. Then we were taken to see the dynamo 
that supplied the power to work all the 
machinery in the mill. This machine, despite 
the high number of revolutions each minute, 
was so perfectly adjusted that vibration was 
almost completely absent. One could set a 
penny on its edge on a ledge of that machine, 
and, if left undisturbed, we were told that it 
would remain in that same position for weeks 
on end. Boundless energy, and yet, perfect 
rest.’ 1 


2. ‘Take my yoke.’ The yoke Christ invites 
us to take is a double yoke. If we bear one 
half of it, He Himself bears the other. He 
helps us to pull the load and bear the burden. 
If you will let Me, He says, I will come in and 
share with you, and add My strength to yours, 
and pull along with you. If there is any help- 
fulness in Me, and any grace, and any power, 
you can rely on them as yours, and draw on 
them up to the last limit of everything I have, 
and everything I am, and all that I can do. 

{Farmers sometimes train a young horse 
by yoking it with an old and wise and experi- 
enced companion, which at first does all the 
pulling, and by its presence there beside it 
steadies and soothes the frightened thing, and 
gives it confidence and courage, and teaches 
it the way of things, till it is quieted and 
unafraid and ready for its task. ‘ 

Is that a promise that has any meaning 
in our life? Or is it just words, that tinkle 
pleasantly but emptily ? There are innumer- 
able men and women in the world to-day for 
whom its daily and literal fulfilment is the 
most sober and definite and unchallengeable 
of facts. Day in, day out, they do veritably 
draw upon a strength that is not their strength, 
and yet it is there. There is a presence that 
uplifts them, a comradeship that heartens 
them, a voice that rouses them, a hand that 
steadies them. And they cannot fail to recognize 
it, because it is pierced. 

1 All Things Are Yours, 206. 
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3. If that metaphor of the yoke still alarms 
us and we hold back, protesting that we want 
to be free and untrammelled and our own 
master, to use our life for our own ends in our 
own way according to our own desires, Christ 
at once reassures us. ‘My yoke is easy,’ He 
says; ‘My burden is light.’ Indeed, only 
beneath it will you, or any one, find real rest 
for your soul, a life that satisfies, an interest 
that meets the hunger of the heart. You 
want to be happy, He says. You are right. 
That is God’s wish for you. But you are 
seeking happiness in impossible places where 
it never grows, by ways that never lead to it, 
but only to grey sea-water, brackish and salt, 
that leaves one thirstier than ever. Run these 
roads how you will, you can reach only ennui 
and boredom in the end, nothing that per- 
manently satisfies. For happiness is a shy 
thing. Pursue it, and it will hide and elude 
you; forget about it, give yourself to your 
fellows, and it will come to you gladly and 
eagerly and of itself. That is the law of life, 
says Christ, and the make-up of things that 
cannot be altered. Come under My yoke, take 
a share of My huge burden of saving the world, 
play your part in My glorious adventure, give 
yourself for others, and your heart will be 
happy with a happiness no one else knows, or 
can know. 

We were never made for the service of self 
or the world or sin. So long as we engage 
in such service we are restless, dissatisfied, 
unhappy—for there is something within us 
which makes continual protest. But in the 
doing of the will of God we find our soul’s 
peace and rest. Oh, yes, no doubt that service 
will mean still the daily self-denial and the 
bearing of the Cross. But nevertheless it is 
the service that fits us and for which we were 
made and, as the result, we are happy in it. 
And so Jesus confronts the world still with His 
call, ‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me—my yoke is easy.’ If only this unhappy, 
disillusioned world would listen to Him! If 
only those poor distracted souls who are 
frantically seeking their joy in this world’s 
excitements and pleasures, would listen to 
Him! Bearing His yoke, they would find 
rest unto their souls. 

{ ‘ Oh, I suppose happiness is pretty nearly 
impossible in this life,’ said Kate, and sighed. 

“Not a bit of it,’ returned the ecclesiastic. 


‘There is exactly one recipe for real happiness 
in every walk of life, and I'll make you a 
present of it.’ 

‘What is it?” she demanded. 

‘Happiness consists in identifying our will 
with God’s will for us,’ said the Cardinal. 
‘That is the only secret, and whoever does 
that will be truly happy even in circumstances 
apparently the most wretched.’ 

‘That’s one of those things that are easy 
enough to say but very difficult to put in 
practice,’ said Kate. 

“It becomes easy if we make a habit of it,’ 
said the Cardinal. ‘ And it’s not only sound 
theology, but sound sense. Conformity to 
grace, following the light, make the only way 
to happiness here and hereafter.’ } 


Rest, dear soul, He longs to give thee ; 
Thou hast only dreamed of pleasure— 
Dreamed of gifts and golden treasure, 
Dreamed of jewels in thy keeping, 
Waked to weariness of weeping ; 

Open to thy soul’s one Lover, 

All thy weariness is over. 

The true gifts He brings have seeming 
More than all thy faded dreaming.” 


The Discipline of Freedom 


Matt. xi. 29.—‘ Take my yoke upon you.’ 


1. Rexieion of any kind involves the accept- 
ance of a discipline, a restraint. Perhaps that 
is why there are so many people in the world 
to-day who will have nothing to do with 
religion at all. These are the people who go 
about demanding freedom from all the restric- 
tions of the past. Away with all these rules 
and conventions, they say. Why shouldn’t we 
please ourselves? This kind of plaint is still 
very often heard, but already it has a rather 
old-fashioned sound. To-day another note is 
being heard, and ever more loudly. There 
are now large numbers of people who, from 
the cumulative distresses of our time, have 
heard a new call to discipline. They have 
adopted an attitude that is essentially religious, 
though it is not usually Christian. They want 
to put themselves under orders and to be told 


1 Blizabeth Hart, Irreconcilables. 
2 Mrs Beecher Stowe. 
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what to do. They want to be privates in an 
army that is on the march. 

In that march they find their freedom. In 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Japan—to name 
but a few instances—nationalist leaders are 
offering men freedom through the service of 
their national ideals. Often, indeed, those 
ideals become almost personified into national 
gods. What says the Church to such things ? 
It is the Christian criticism of all these move- 
ments that the only freedom they can offer is 
an imperfect one, because they are based upon 
the service of limited ideals and objectives. 
If freedom can only be achieved through 
service, we may well ask ourselves the question, 
“Whose service is perfect freedom?’ The 
familiarity of the words gives us the Christian 
answer. It is not enough to say, like Wilhelm 
Hauer, ‘ We belong to the number of those 
Germans to whom nothing is more sacred than 
the unity of Germany, and we are ready to 
sacrifice everything for it. But one thing we 
will not do: we will not betray the German 
genius, for we know that thereby we should 
betray the nation and the empire.’ Nor is it 
enough to think, as perhaps we are tempted 
to do, ‘ Nothing is more sacred to us than the 
future of our families, of the children who give 
life its purpose and its joy.’ No, there is One 
who is ‘God and Father of all, who is above 
all and through all and in all.’ From Him all 
fatherhood derives its nature and every nation 
receives its peculiar gift. His service 7s perfect 
freedom. 

As William Law puts it: ‘If religion com- 
mands us to live wholly unto God, and do all 
to His glory, it is because every other way is 
living wholly against ourselves, and will end 
in our own shame and confusion of face.’ It 
is only by the restraint of discipleship that 
we can come to the freedom of sons. It is 
only by the way of the Cross that we can 
come to the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Viewed in this context, Christ’s words 
have a deeper meaning: ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light.’ 


2. It is almost needless to say that these 
verses are of a type that is very often criticized 


by those who attack Christianity. Men say 
that it is obvious from such verses that religion 
is only a means of escaping from the hard facts 
of life into a world of dreams where wishes all 
come true. It is our task to break through 
this mist of sentimental unreality and to 
expose the sharp outlines of the truth. 

4] Have you ever heard a great congregation 
on some summer evening stand up and sing 


this 2 


Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 
And laden souls, by thousands meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to 
Thee. 


Look at the lovely picture behind that. Green 
fields, trees, sunset, the church spire and the 
bells, and weary men and women going to find 
rest, going to kneel down and in imagination 
look up into the face of One who says: ‘ Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.’ I know. It 
is very lovely; it is all true. But when that 
Voice was first heard in Galilee, it was not 
‘far, far away, but uncomfortably near. It 
was not like a bell at evening. It was like a 
trumpet at dawn, It did not only call you to 
rest and peace and quietness. It also drove 
you out into some kind of adventure to make 
a brave, new world. 

The sentimental interpretation of Christianity 
is @ wrong one. Christianity is not a cruise: 
it is a pilgrimage. These verses do not call 
us to escape from life, but to face it; to face 
it in the nght way. To bear a yoke is not to 
escape a burden. It is to learn to carry it 
properly. Any one who has been on a walking 
tour knows the difference in comfort between 
a cheap rucksack and one that is properly 
fitted with a frame, adjusted to the back and 
hips. With one, the contents may be quite 
light, but they are always rubbing one’s back 
and making one hot between the shoulder- 
blades. With the other, the weight is properly 
distributed over the whole body ; we can carry 
twice as much without feeling the strain. So 
it is with the yoke of Christ. It enables us to 
carry twice as big a burden and not to feel 
the strain. All men have burdens to bear. 
Some feel that they will carry theirs better 

1 Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Hiernal Voice, 122. 
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with the yoke of Hitler or of Marx. But 
Christ says to us: Take My yoke; you will 
find that it fits easily: when you wear it, the 
big burdens seem light. 


3. Christianity has this strength because it 
is a religion of the Incarnation, of God who 
made the world, and of Jesus Christ who is 
our Brother, who ‘trod the path before us, 
and trod it perfectly to the end.’ We have to 
face the difficulties of life. Jesus has faced 
them. We have to face the sorrows of life. 
Jesus faced them too: He was not ashamed 
to be seen weeping. We have to die. Jesus 
died too. Our God is One who was not afraid 
to be defeated, who was great enough to die. 
As Chesterton once finely put it: ‘ Christianity 
is the only religion on earth that has felt that 
omnipotence made God incomplete. Christian- 
ity alone has felt that God, to be wholly God, 
must have been a rebel as well as a king. 
Alone of all creeds, Christianity has added 
courage to the virtues of the Creator.’1 From 
Christ we can accept a yoke, because He wore 
one Himself. 

We approach God because He first approached 
us. He never sought to force man’s allegiance. 
Man comes to Him as a captive, but it is always 
as a willing captive. He has been conquered, 
but it is by love. So God comes knocking at 
the door of the human heart. A baby was 
born in Bethlehem. A lad grew up in Nazareth. 
A wandering preacher collected a few fishermen 
friends. The One who knew no sin knew 
death, but death could not contain Him. His 
fishermen friends found Him beside them once 
again. Very soon they came to know that 
He did not wish only to be with them: He 
wanted to be with all men. For God willed 
all men to be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth. It is the Christian belief that 
in so simple a story God Almighty is in action. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ; 

Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 


When Christ speaks to us of ordinary things 
He knows what He is talking about. He came 
1 Orthodoxy, 254. 
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from an ordinary house. He had ordinary 
weak men as His disciples. He does not only 
tell us to wear a yoke; it is probable that 
He used to make them Himself. ‘ When God 
wished to redeem man, He did it from inside. 
Man himself fought and conquered.’ The 
Divine method is also the Christian method. 
If we wish to redeem a situation, we can never 
do it from outside either by criticism or by 
good advice. We must do it from within. 

As we wear Christ’s yoke we know the 
guidance and the strength of His Spirit. The 
Paraclete was the Early Church’s name for 
Him. It means, not primarily the Comforter, 
but one called to one’s side to help, the great 
Ally. If we are truly Christians we learn each 
day the greatness of the task before us. We 
grow also in our realization of the power of 
evil. We know that evil is not to be explained 
away. But, more than that, we grow in the 
sense of the power of God. If we really take 
risks for Him, we really do find that He is 
at our side. But when we run away from the 
risk, we run away from God. Often, indeed, the 
taking of the risk may bring defeat. But in 
that defeat we may find victory of another 
kind if we find Him there. We have got to 
face difficulties and to carry burdens. But 
Jesus has faced them, and carried them. As 
life goes on each year we have more to carry. 
But they do not seem more heavy, because 
we wear the yoke of Christ. Our Father 
knows the things of which we have need. 
Because He is the God of Jesus we know that 
we can trust Him entirely. 


Meekness Interpreted by Christ 
Matt. xi. 29.—‘I am meek and lowly in heart.’ 


Meex and lowly i heart. We often meet 
people who are meek in outward appearance. 
But they are not always meek and lowly in 
heart. Sometimes their hearts are riotously 
angry: sometimes they know a dull, subdued 
resentment. But Jesus was meek and lowly 
in heart. No man could move Him from His 
purpose. He went right on, despite opposition, 
despite persecution, despite betrayal, and in 
the end His meekness triumphed even over 
death. There was nothing passive about the 
way of Christ. Throughout His life He was 
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engaged upon a great campaign, grappling 
with the forces of evil. 


1. The foundation of Christian lowliness is 
the Incarnation. There we see demonstrated 
the very lowliness of God: men used to speak 
of God’s infinite condescension, but the word 
has been spoilt for us by the condescension of 
those who have no right to condescend. God 
stoops to men, but He does not despise them. 
Even in the most degraded He sees something 
of His own handiwork. He loathes their sin, 
but He wants to win them back to that 
relationship for which they were created—the 
relationship of communion with Him. ‘ Treat 
one another with the same spirit as you 
experience in Christ Jesus. Though he was 
divine by nature he did not set store upon 
equality with God, but emptied himself by 
taking the nature of a servant’ (Moffatt). 

This lesson of the Incarnation is pressed home 
in the specific teaching of Jesus. Meekness of 
heart is the rule for the community that He 
founded. ‘Ye know that the rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority among them. Not so 
shall it be among you.’ The way of the Gentiles 
has a great following in the modern world. 
But the Church must ever reject its subtle 
attraction. In the Christian community Christ 
would have us God-reliant. In the world 
outside we are witnessing a feverish produc- 
tion of new things to rely upon. Armament 
factories work overtime. Men feel that they 
ean rely upon big guns. Foreign correspondents 
or foreign newspapers are banished from a 
country. Men feel that they can rely upon 
the form of lying that is called propaganda. 
Racial myths gain an amazing currency. Men 
feel that they can rely upon racial superiority. 
‘ After all, we're better than a pack of Jews.’ 
Men spend their lives for the gathering of 
money. ‘After all, when you're in a tight 
corner, there’s nothing like cash.’ ‘ After all 
these things do the Gentiles seek.’ All of them 
are substitutes for God. The Christian can be 
steadfast because he is relying upon God; his 
house is built upon a rock. 

Meekness, then, does not mean a lack of 
vitality. It means a vitality controlled, an 
economy of vitality. It means a vitality 
controlled by God. We would have had things 
to say to Pilate, stinging words of condemnation 
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for the ruler who was afraid to rule, and for 
the population whose anger had been so swiftly 
inflamed. A fine sarcastic speech we might 
have made, with all the right references to 
the herd instinct. But Jesus had the strength 
to be silent. And when they put Him upon 
the Cross, His first words were, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ Was 
there ever such meekness? Was there ever 
such strength? Truly this was the Son of 
God. 

4 The first General Booth was one who did 
a very great deal of shouting in public. But he 
had caught the essential spirit of the Suffering 
Servant. His son recorded, ‘ When I have gone 
to him, perhaps with some infamous newspaper 
attack, and in my indignation have said, 
“This is really more than we can stand,” he 
has replied, “ Bramwell, fifty years hence it 
will matter very little indeed how these people 
treated us: it will matter a great deal how we 
dealt with the work of God.”’ And when 
some one inquired why his Army was able to 
do what no other organization at that time 
could do, his reply was simple: ‘ You see, 
we have no reputation to lose.’ 


2. Probably few statements in the New 
Testament would be greeted with more derision 
by a large number of persons to-day than 
Christ’s blessing upon the meek. This is 
mainly due to two causes—first the idealization 
of force, and the consequent belief that it is 
the best means for attaining ends that may be 
desirable in themselves ; and secondly, a crude 
worship of the superman, with his so-called 
‘ virility,’ which is in itself a recrudescence of 
a debased form of hero-worship. The Christian 
does not idealize force. He recognizes the 
force of love. He does not worship a fictitious 
superman. He falls low in adoration before 
the living Christ. He knows that the way of 
Christ is called hopeless idealism by those who 
follow the way of the world. He quite 
recognizes that it is idealism, but for him it 
is the one thing in the world that has any 
hope about it. 

4] Somehow we must get men to believe that 
Christ wasn’t a mad idealist when He preached 
His Sermon on the Mount; that what He 
showed for the world’s salvation then was not 
a sign only, but the very instrument itself.’ 

1 Woodrow Wilson. 
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Jesus allowed Himself to be defeated. But 
His defeat was His victory, and to this day 
His Cross draws men of all nations to its foot. 
‘The attacker,’ writes Hocking, ‘ expects your 
resistance ; if you do not resist, your rejection 
of his challenge may enter the situation with 
the force of a new idea.’ One could wish that 
there were many illustrations of this principle 
in the lives of the nations. There are many 
illustrations in the lives of the saints. The 
Church is meant to be a forgiving society, a 
society which is not overcome of evil, but which 
in the end is able to overcome evil with good. 

4] The Archbishop of Canterbury has told a 
fine story of the late Bishop Talbot: ‘ Just 
before I left Leeds I was talking to a typical 
downright good-hearted self-made business man 
who kept his Yorkshire speech. “I can’t 
make nowt o’ that Vicar. He’s a good man 
right enoof, and a clever, I suppose; but he’s 
too ’oomble for the likes of uz; we want a 
strong man 1’ Leeds.” I merely said, ‘‘ Wait 
a year or two and you'll change your mind.” 
Returning to Leeds just before the Vicar’s 
departure for Rochester, I met my friend again. 
He had no recollection, though I had, of our 
previous conversation. But he said, ‘ Nay, 
it’s a bad business is this 0’ t’owd Vicar goin’. 
He’s gotten a hold o’ this place, sure enoof. 
He’s taught me summat I never thowt, that 
it’s the *oomble man that’s strong.” ’ 


3. Behind the meekness of Jesus there must 
have lain a tremendous self-discipline. He did 
not show the signs of it outwardly. He had 
taught His disciples, when they fasted, not to 
be of a sad countenance—and He was One who 
practised what He preached. Some glimpses 
of it we gain from the story of the Temptation. 
He could have won the world by the world’s 
way. But that would not have been to win it 
for God. He might have cast Himself from 
the Temple. Every one then would have 
accepted Him. But no jumping from the 
Temple would teach them that God was their 
Father. He might have given the disaffected 
classes bread. They would have followed Him 
to a man. But no amount of bread would 
teach them the necessity for self-sacrifice : food 
might build their bodies—it would not change 
their hearts. Perhaps we, too, might win the 
world by the world’s way. 

Jesus calls all Christians to a life of self- 


discipline. ‘Take up your Cross,’ He says 
afresh to each generation, and for each genera- 
tion the Cross is a different one. Bishop King 
once wrote, ‘ Any kind of public life must be 
a self-sacrifice. “He saved others, Himself 
He cannot save,” is true of all who would try 
to follow him.’ We can only lead men to the 
Cross if we have been there ourselves—if we 
ourselves are cross-bearers. 

‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace and 
truth.’ That glory still shines for our beholding, 
though we see only through a glass, darkly. 
He is meek and lowly in heart, and in His 
service is the perfection of freedom. 


bd 


The Day of Rest 


Matt. xii. 1, 2.—‘ At that time Jesus went on the 
sabbath day through the corn; and his disciples were an 
hungred, and began to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat. 
But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, 
Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon 
the sabbath day.’ 


THERE is, as we read the records of our Lord’s 
life, a sad monotony about the opposition and 
hatred with which the rulers of the Jewish 
people ever met Him. At all times and at every 
turn they watched Him. Seldom was He free 
from the criticism of those cold and unfriendly 
eyes. And of all the points in His conduct 
to which they took exception none was more 
testing, none arose oftener, than His attitude 
to the Sabbath law, as the law was commonly 
enforced and understood. In a world which 
is so largely given over to the worship of the 
god of things-as-they-are it is usually impossible 
to have progress without friction. Friction 
and strife are part of the price we pay for 
progress; and that was specially true of our 
Lord’s day, when the religion of the Jews, 
under the guidance of Scribes and Pharisees, 
had largely degenerated into a hide-bound 
system of externalism. 

4] Dr Rendel Harris quaintly remarks of the 
disciples in the cornfields : ‘They did not know 
that they were plucking and eating emancipa- 
tion, that the rubbing of their hands was the 
type of the whole friction of progress, but 
Christ knew it.’ 
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1. In this passage the old externalism stands 
self-condemned. We discover how trivial it 
could be. ‘At that time Jesus went on the 
sabbath day through the corn ; and his disciples 
were an hungred, and began to pluck the ears 
of corn, and to eat. But when the Pharisees 
saw it, they said unto him, Behold, thy disciples 
do that which is not lawful to do upon the 
sabbath day.’ And if the externalism of the 
hour could be on the one hand very trivial, 
it could be on the other hand very cruel. 
‘There was a man which had his hand withered. 
And they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath days? that they might 
accuse him.’ It mattered little that a man 
should be delivered from misery and helpless- 
ness if only their artificial regulations remained 
unbroken. We scarcely realize how much our 
Lord did, not only for His own disciples but 
for all who should come after, in changing the 
emphasis from the external to the ethical, the 
spiritual, the humane. That way lay progress, 
hberty, and sanity. And the Day of Rest, as 
seen from His angle, was one of the sanest and 
most beneficent of God’s gifts to men. 

Can we see it as He saw it? Then we shall 
see it, not as a mere statute imposed from 
without, but as a principle running deeply 
into the nature of things and essentially humane 
in its intention. Here we no doubt transcend 
the Old Testament, and yet let us be fair even 
to the Old Testament. Our Lord’s own 
instance, of David and the Shewbread, may 
be taken as a reminder that there was a 
rational and humane element in the Old 
Testament practice regarding legal enactments 
—the letter of a law sometimes yielding to 
the claims of necessity and the spirit of mercy. 
The Deuteronomic form of the Decalogue gives 
the Fourth Commandment in this reasoned 
form: ‘Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify 
it ... that thy manservant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as thou.’ Amos, in 
his rough handling of the profiteers of his day, 
speaks of their hurry to get the Sabbath over 
that they may resume their exactions, as 
though the Sabbath were the poor man’s 
blessed breathing-space from the pursuit of 
his oppressors. Our Lord was, we may be sure, 
not unmindful of that humane note in the 
Old Testament view of the Sabbath when He 
took up His own attitude in relation to the 
burdensome externalism of the day. 
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What He did was to continue and develop 
that underlying principle. St Mark quotes the 
profoundly suggestive phrase: ‘the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’ That is the crystallized essence of 
the Old Testament position—the spirit of the 
law as against its mere letter. And when 
Christ said, as is here recorded, ‘The Son of 
man is Lord even of the sabbath day,’ He did 
not mean that an arbitrary dictatorship was 
being substituted for an arbitrary enactment ; 
He meant that here as always He was the 
expression of the truth of things—that truth of 
things into which the Sabbath law sent its 
roots so deeply down. Now Christianity has 
something to add to this natural basis for the 
Day of Rest, but it does not ignore this; on 
this it builds. And the truth and worth of this 
become ever more apparent. 

4] In the first year (1914-15) of the Great 
War it seemed as if the national necessity might 
obliterate Sunday rest. Munition factories and 
many others were opened on Sunday, and 
double pay was offered for work on that day. 
But the result was uniformly a diminished 
output. Many of those who worked on Sunday 
for double pay spent the extra money in drink 
on Monday and Tuesday; and such as 
conscientiously toiled all seven days did so 
with rapidly failing energy. After two years 
Sunday work was generally abandoned. 

4] Lord Craigmyle wrote thus of his own 
experience, ‘I can truly say that for over 
thirty years of my life there was not one 
week-end on which I could not have pleaded 
exhaustion and left work over for Sunday. 
And I am also as truly certain of this, that 
if I had yielded to that temptation I should 
long ago have been in my grave. The really 
laborious man cannot afford to work on Sunday. 
Often and often have I seen times when the 
strain of nerve and battle was so great that 
one strove through it and towards the Sabbath 
calm with a certain passionate exaltation of 
mind.’ 


2. What, then, are the principles which 
should govern the ordering by Christians of 
their Sunday? The first is the obligation of 
worship. There are and always will be some 
who find that their impulse towards God is 
met and satisfied in a field or a wood or before 

1 Letters to Isabel, 65. 
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a wireless set better than in an ordered service 
shared with others. But our Lord’s own 
onde and the age-long example of His 

hurch show clearly that such an impulse, true 
as it may be, is imperfect, and needs to be 
developed. The response to God’s love which 
is most acceptable to Him comes from men 
meeting with one accord in one place and 
bringing each his contribution to a common 
offering. Therefore the Sunday which the 
Christian orders for himself will provide time 
and opportunity for worship with others at 
fixed times. 

Worship is rightly regarded as a duty towards 
God. But it has also a reflex effect upon 
ourselves. It is the highest and the most 
effective form of rest. In worship we ascend 
in heart and mind to the heavenly places. 
There we are surrounded by a silence in which 
the confused clamours of our daily work die 
down, and we attain essential peace. This is 
a truth of experience which is not confined to 
mystics and very pious people but is shared 
by ordinary faithful worshippers. Thus the 
Christian claim for worship, as for themselves 
the first requisite in the ordering of Sunday, 
goes to the heart of their conception of a Day 
of Rest. 

It remains for them to select other occupa- 
tions which shall minister to the refreshment 
and recreation of the whole self. A man with 
a family and a home where quiet can be 
enjoyed will use Sunday as a day when family 
life can be realized and cultivated, always 
remembering that the particular form of quiet 
he needs does not always suit his children. 
May they play games on Sunday? Most 
would agree nowadays that no Christian 
principle is transgressed by doing so. But 
from early years they should be trained in two 
convictions—first, that their own Sunday 
recreation must never impose labour upon 
others ; and secondly, that they should respect 
the conscientious scruples of others, whether 
they are reasonable or needless, and so far as 
possible avoid offending them. 

{| Both these issues were once raised in a 
practical! form at a public school, where enforced 
idleness made Sundav a day of special difficulty, 
which had been increased by irritating restric- 
tions designed to prevent some of the dangers 
which lie in wait for a combination of freedom 
and inactivity. The result was a sullen boredom 


which was actually more dangerous than the 
perils from which it was (not always success- 
fully) protected. The boys were taken into 
counsel and made some quite practicable 
suggestions. It was arranged that workshops, 
art and music rooms, and other opportunities 
of occupation should be open under supervision 
and with service supplied by the boys them- 
selves. There was no demand for cricket or 
football. Of these they had enough in the 
week. But might they ‘change’ for the 
purpose of unorganized games on the ground | 
that these ‘would not be wrong’? Authority 
said no, and explained that so long as Christian 
public opinion in the town was against Sunday 
games in public recreation grounds, it was not 
fair that the School should enjoy what might 
offend. The reason was readily accepted.} 


3. The disciples on that cornfield path, the 
man with the withered hand in that synagogue 
of long ago, have grown into a great multitude 
in many nations who have found in the 
Christian Day of Rest liberty and _ healing. 
We cannot compel others, we who are Christians, 
but we can do much to create a spirit and to 
uphold an ideal. There is the memory of what 
Sunday has meant to our own souls—for 
worship, for fellowship, for instruction, for 
repose of body and refreshment of spirit. We 
say with the great Statesman who declined to 
take a political engagement on the Day of ~ 
Rest, ‘I must keep one day in the week to 
recall me to what I am and where I am going.’ 
And there is the memory of what this day has 
meant as an opportunity for the teaching of 
Christian truth and the spread of the Kingdom 
of God. If Christ used it for healing a withered 
hand, has not His Church been right in jealously 
guarding it as her one clear opportunity of 
getting at men’s withered souls, to quicken 
and energize them? There is a saying of 
Voltaire, that sceptic with strangely piercing 
insight: ‘ If you would destroy this Christianity 
you must first kill Sunday.’ It is needful that 
those who believe in Christianity should watch 
well their attitude and practice in regard to 
this priceless heritage of weekly rest for men’s 
bodies and opportunity for their souls, lest, in 
helping to kill Sunday, they help to kill 
Christianity also.” 

1A, A. David, in The Expository Times, xlii. 440. 

2 J.M. E. Ross, The Gospel According to St Luke t.—xt., 151. 
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4 I am more and more sure by experience 
that the reason for the observance of the 
Sabbath lies deep in the everlasting necessities 
of human nature, and that as long as man is 
man the blessedness of keeping it not as a day 
of rest only, but as a day of spiritual rest, will 
never be annulled.t 

4‘The day of Resurrection has dawned 
upon us, the day of true Light and Life, wherein 
Christ, the Life of believers, arose from the 
dead. Let us give abundant thanks and praise 
to God, that while we solemnly celebrate the 
Day of our Lord’s Resurrection, He may be 
pleased to bestow on us quiet peace and special 
gladness: so that being protected from morning 
to night by His favouring mercy, we may 
rejoice in the Gift of our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ ? 


David 
Matt. xii. 3—“ Have ye not read what David did ?” 


OnE day the Pharisees in their carping way 
said that, because the disciples of Jesus had 
plucked and rubbed some ears of corn as they 
passed along a cornfield, they had worked on 
the Sabbath and broken the Commandment. 
Must it not have been with a smile at the 
absurd solemnity of these worshippers of ritual 
that Jesus flung this question at them, “ Have 
_ ye not read what David did?’ The Pharisees 
were out to make life good and safe by 
multiplying restrictions that were as impressive 
as a notice-board making a mountain-side 
‘ private.’ David was joyous, alive, and free, 
and knew when a convention was a triviality. 

What is it by which a man strikes the 
popular imagination and wins homage? It 
may be through some accidental circumstance, 
such as one American President’s rise from 
humble origins—‘ From Log Cabin to White 
House.’ Swift promotion in youth is spec- 
tacular and appealing. In the last war one 
battalion led into battle by an officer under 
twenty-one would dare anything at his word. 
Beauty like that of Helen, or Mary, Queen of 
Scots, takes nations captive. Others rivet 
attention by sheer genius, like Shakespeare, 
or like Michelangelo, who was painter, poet, 
sculptor, architect, soldier, engineer. In Francis 

1, W. Robertson. 2 Mozarabic Liturgy. 


of Assisi, and Gandhi, and many another, the 
secret is the reverence men give to one they 
count a saint. 

David is one of these charmers. His very 
name seems to mean ‘beloved.’ ‘ Whatsoever 
the king did,’ writes the old chronicler, “ pleased 
all the people . . . David bowed the hearts 
of Judah as one man.’ By one amazing exploit 
he took rank with Saul’s chief warriors, and 
presently the shepherd lad was king. He had 
genius, was soldier, musician, poet. In every 
situation he ‘had a way with him’; he was 
the hero of the army, the pride of the nation, 
the ideal friend. And, withal, religion ran 
like a golden thread through all the pattern 
of his life. He was human in his fall yet a 
saint in his repentance. 


1. David the Minstrel.—Life is poor without 
music and laughter. ‘A merry heart,’ says 
Solomon, ‘ doeth good like medicine.’ “Men’s 
muscles move better,’ writes George Eliot, 
“when their souls are making merry music.’ 
Shakespeare’s Caesar dislikes Cassius, for 


he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles. 


Something is amiss mentally or physically 
with one who cannot laugh. David, though 
chased for his life by Saul like a partridge over 
the hills, could parley with a jest, “why do 
you hunt me like a flea ?’ 

It may be that these are natural gifts not 
in reach of every one. Barrie in What Every 
Woman Knows makes Maggie say wistfully, 
‘I wish I had charm.’ Yet ought there not 
to be music and laughter in every life that 
is Christian? Jesus explained the contrast 
between the gloomy followers of John and His 
own disciples by the fact that He was with 
them; and in the birthday of the Church it 
was a mark of a Christian to be joyful. Why 
is it that people have tried in the name of 
religion to suppress the expression of gladness, 
and have so often thought they were serious 
when they were merely dull ? 

4 ‘ What would become of our little Com- 
munity,’ that great Spanish mystic, St Teresa, 
used to say, ‘if every one of us endeavoured 
to bury the little bit of humour and wit that 
she has? Nobody can have too much of it. 
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Let every one show, in all simplicity, whatever 
amount she has of it, for the common joy and 
pleasure. Do not imitate those poor, unfor- 
tunate people who, as soon as they have acquired 
a little piety, put on a gloomy and peevish air, 
and seem to be afraid of speaking or breathing, 
lest their piety should fly away.’ 

True, there will always be need to entreat 
the frivolous and slack to gird up their loins. 
Yet is there not need, too, to make an appeal 
to the censorious and interfering, to those 
suspicious of joy and laughter. If the sense 
of strain is always felt, then the conviction is 
lacking that the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness depends not on one’s own little contribution 
but on God, and is therefore sure. Faith in 
God makes possible wholesome laughter and 
delight in innocent pleasures. Life will never 
be made good by making it bare. The soul 
cannot be kept clean by keeping it empty. 
“Seven devils,’ said Jesus, ‘ will return to the 
house swept and garnished.’ 


Have ye not read what David did, 
Who danced before the Lord ? 

Who strung his harp to melody 
With the hand that swung the sword. 


2. David the Poet.—The touch of poetry is 
an essential element in a full life. Not that 
all can be poets—though there must be few 
who have never in secret tried to turn a 
rhyme—but all need the sense that life is not 


just prose. 


The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


It is the artists and poets who open men’s 
eyes to the romance of every day and the 
eternal beauty of simple and common things. 
There is need to cultivate sensitiveness to their 
message, so that, for example, one may come 
back from a picture gallery not bored, but with 
new visions in the mind of such familiar things 
as a mother, or a child, or a man following the 
plough, or a cottage nestling under a hill, so 
that the heart has a new feeling for the 
elemental sanctities of life. Or is it some 
tragic thing like war, sordid, brutal, pitiful, 
tremendous ? Great words are needed for it. 
David gives them, ‘ How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished !’ 


§] In a concert hall in a home camp shortly 
before the battle of the Somme some hundreds 
of cadets, most of whom were to perish in that 
shambles, were making merry after the long 
hours of training. At any moment the 
summons might come to one or all to join a 
draft, but for that evening care was forgotten 
in uproarious laughter and song. One turn in 
the programme, however, was a recitation. 
And as the great words of Shakespeare rang 
out a sudden, tense stillness fell on that young 
audience, and they were carried to heights and 
depths of thought and feeling as they perceived 
that the words might have been written for 
that hour and for themselves. 


If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 


David was poet as well as musician. For 
this, too, his people loved him. And loving 
such as him men may all come to share some- 
thing of the poet’s larger joy in life and keener 
vision of beauty. 

Turn from David for a moment to David’s 
son and Lord. Christ, too, was a poet. His 
words rise above prose and calculation, and 
set things in eternal light. ‘There is joy 
among the angels of heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth.’ Or about the offender of a 
child—‘ it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and he be drowned in 
the depths of the sea.’ Such words are not 
prose but poetry, passionate appreciation and 
disclosure of eternal reality and truth. 


3. David the Saint.—Again and again the 
story of David shows how religion is needed 
if life is not to miss its climax. As the Psalm, 
possibly his own, quaintly puts it : 


By thee through troops of men I break, 
And them discomfit all ; 

And, by my God assisting me, 
I overleap a wall. 


In one incident after another religion adds the 
crowning touch. When, for example, the three 
mighty men handed him the cup of water 
fetched from the well of Bethlehem at the 
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jeopardy of their lives, the story hangs on the 
edge of an absurd anti-climax. It would have 
been to step from the sublime to the ridiculous 
if David had taken a drink and said, ‘ Thank 
you, that is most refreshing.’ It is religion 
that finds the right ending. The gift won by 
such devotion must be dedicated to Him who 
alone is worthy to receive it. ‘He poured it 
out unto the Lord.’ 

In particular, there are two facts about 
which religion alone has anything adequate to 
say. 

There is sin. David once sinned grossly, 
meanly, with intrigue and bloodshed. There 
was no excuse, and there in shame the story 
might have had to stop. But David bowed 
in penitence. He is remembered more for his 
broken and contrite heart than for his ugly 
sin. Nothing else could have let that story 
go on except repentance before God and the 
breaking in of Divine forgiveness. And in 
every life there are matters for which there is 
no remedy and about which no comment or 
reflection leads anywhere except just this—that 
for the contrite there is pardon. 

And there is death. If David wrote the words 
of the Shepherd Psalm, religion spoke to him 
concerning this mystery. 


And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 


David had all the gifts of genius, but the 
crowning gift was faith. Without this, no life 
is perfect ; possessing this, every life is blessed. 
And all the saints bear witness that God offers 
it alike to monarchs and to common men. 


Have ye not prayed as David prayed, 
Who bowed his kingly head, 

And owned his shame, and took the blame, 
As ‘I have sinned,’ he said ? 


Ah! merry hero, poet, saint, 
Aglow with fire divine! 

Thy starry gifts, joy, music, tears, 
Would that they all were mine! 


Nay, but one part, the broken heart, 
Is needful, till by grace 

Restored and shepherded, with God 
Shall be my dwelling-place. 


THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE 


The Withered Hand 


Matt. xii. 9, 10.—‘ And when he was departed thence, 
he went into their synagogue: And, behold, there was a 
man which had his hand withered.’ 


1. ‘A man which had his hand withered.’ 
Luke, with a doctor’s eye for bodily details, 
notes that it was the man’s right hand. 
Tradition says that he was a stone-mason, 
so that the withered hand was his working 
hand. Jerome tells us that, according to the 
Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew, this man prayed 
to Jesus in this wise: ‘ I beseech Thee, O Jesus, 
restore to me the use of my hand, that I may 
not be obliged to beg my bread.’ This man’s 
infirmity was to him a very serious hability, 
but it was not a total handicap. There were 
still many avenues of interest and exercise 
open to him. But the point to notice is that 
the instrument for earning his daily bread, the 
means by which he could best exercise his gifts 
as a creative artisan, maintain his independence 
and self-respect, realize the capacities of his 
nature and enter into fullness of life, were 
closed to him. 

The soul, like the body, has its organs. 
There are higher powers and faculties that are 
like hands and feet, like nerve and muscle to 
the soul. There is a higher life than the bodily 
life; and there are higher powers through 
which this higher life finds expression. We 
reach out to a spiritual world—a world of 
thought and affection, of truth and grace, 
where God is, and where all His children truly 
dwell. We come into contact and communion 
and correspondence with this inner, upper 
world ; and there our true life lies. 

Salvation means that this higher life is 
healthy—with undimmed eye and unabated 
force, with living limbs, and faculties alert, 
and energy unwasted. Salvation means whole- 
ness, soundness. It means that, if our life is 
to be what it should be, these powers must be 
kept in vigorous healthy exercise. But are 
there not many who are like this man—with 
only one arm, working with half their strength 
—one-sided, left-handed, half-developed men, 
with one side of their nature lost? And how 
often it is the best side, the right hand! 

The spiritual faculty is withered, without sap 
or life in it. On the side of business, politics, 
domestic life, social interests, personal concerns, 
they are lively, eager and animated. Their 
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whole being vibrates and tingles to the stimulus 
and thrill of secular interests. In these fields 
they have vital, busy, and possessive hands, but 
so far as the things of God and the interests 
of His Kingdom are concerned, their right hand 
is withered. 


I was quick in the flesh, was warm, and the 
live heart shook my breast, 

In the market I bought and sold, in the temple 
I bowed my head. 

I had swathed me in shows and forms, I was 
‘honoured above the rest, 

For the sake of the life I lived; nor did any 
esteem me dead. 


2. Why was this man’s hand withered ? 
No one can give a sure answer to this question. 
Perhaps it was due to an accident or to the 
presence of some wasting disease, or it may 
have been congenital. We do not know, but 
we can speak with more confidence of that 
other shrinkage that goes on in the soul. There 
is always a definite and specific cause when 
spiritual degeneracy sets in. It may be due 
to some rude blow at the hands of life, some 
calamity of misfortune or bereavement, that 
detaches the soul from God, so that it begins 
to wither. It may be due to some entangling 
compromises with life, which strangle the free 
movement of the soul and set up conditions 
of disease. But in the main the atrophy of 
the soul arises through the neglect of its culture. 
We know how it is with any faculty: neglect 
to use it and it wilts and withers. When 
Moses put his hand into his bosom, it became 
white with leprosy. The gift that is unexercised 
is withdrawn. The power that is not used 
decays. ‘The greatest shock,’ says Huxley, 
“that any organism can sustain is uselessness.’ 

{| ‘ Those who are interested in the structure 
of the brain, says Dr Archibald Fleming, 
‘will know what I mean when I mention the 
pineal gland. It is a tiny and curious growth 
in the region whence the optic nerve originates ; 
it is about the size of a pea and the shape of a 
pine-cone. No one can definitely explain the 
uses, past or present, of this curious organ. 
Like the appendix, it serves no apparent 
functional purpose now ; and what purpose it 
may have served in the remote past of our 
race can only be matter of conjecture. But in 
a curious reptile, now only surviving in New 


Zealand, this gland is developed in such a way 
as to suggest that once it was the basis of a 
third, and actually functioning eye; a single, 
unpaired eye, which looked neither left nor 
right, but upward. If this be so, the pineal 
gland is the vestige of a lost organ of vision. 
No longer can its owner look upward, as once 
was the case, searching the skies, discovering 
the stars, instinctively seeking the highest. 
Its gaze is now only downward and around.’ 


3. Is it not interesting to find this man 
in the exact place where he was—in the 
synagogue ? He might very well have excused 
himself from any public acknowledgment of 
God. Had not life dealt very harshly with 
him? Had it not deprived him of the means 
of earning a living? Had it not ruthlessly 
cast him into the ranks of the unemployed and 
of the unemployable? Why should he seek 
the face of God, since He had treated him so 
unkindly ? These are the specious pleas men 
still advance for shelving their spiritual obliga- 
tions. They neglect to seek the face of God, 
because they imagine that God has turned on 
them a frowning countenance. Death removes 
some one from a family circle, and they bitterly 
resent the blow. 

§/‘ Why does your wife never come with 
you to church ?’ I asked a man some time ago. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘on the night our boy was 
killed in France in the war she stopped praying. 
She has never had anything to do with God 
since.’ 1 

Some calamity visits a home, some public 
loss, some social shame, some bitter thing out 
of life hard to bear; and in the sanctuary 
another family pew is vacant. Or men are 
out of employment, and get disheartened, and 
take blame to themselves, or think that God 
does not care. Or perhaps the whole face of 
life becomes so confused and its landmarks so 
blurred, that they give up in despair the whole 
business of making any spiritual sense of things 
as they are. ’ 

And yet how foolish is this reaction to 
misfortune! This nameless man, with all his 
misfortunes, still clung to the Church of his 
fathers. And rightly so. For it is in the 
Church that a man feels ‘God’s greatness 
flowing round his incompleteness, round his 
restlessness His rest.’ There is vision there 

1 Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
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for eyes dimmed with tears, and renewal there 
for those whose spiritual powers have been 
disintegrated by the acids of life. ‘ A withered 
hand and the synagogue.’ Are they not made 
for one another ? 


4, And now let us look at the gift Jesus 
brought to this man. ‘Then saith he to the 
man, stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched 
it forth; and it was restored whole, like as 
the other.’ Is the man with the withered hand, 
the man with the maimed and withered soul, 
not in the church now, just as he was there 
then? And he wants to be made whole. Is 
that your motive for going to church? Is it 
to recover the use of the faculty that is the 
passport to fullness of life? Is it that you may 
be girded with strength, that you may take 
your proper place among the working servants 
and friends of God? Then Christ’s word is, 
‘Stretch forth your hand.’ Stir your dormant 
soul into exercise. Say with the Psalmist, ‘I 
stretch forth my hands unto thee.’ Stimulate 
your aspiration after God by prayer, medita- 
tion, Bible study, service. It is Jesus who asks 
you to do it, and His commands are also 
promises and powers. ‘The Son quickeneth 
whom he wills.’ That is the eternal miracle 
of the faith we profess. This is one of Christ’s 
benefits to men. ‘ He speaks, and listening to 
His voice, new life the dead receive.’ We say 
that the age of miracles is past, yet ten thousand 
times ten thousand rise up to testify to the 
power of Christ to give to any man who believes 
and trusts the capacity to be and do what in 
his own strength he can neither be nor do. 

Listen, then, as He commands you and 
summons you forth from a life of frustration 
to victory, from a condition of limitation to a 
state of unfettered liberty, from a pinched and 
bare and bleak existence to a life with all its 
windows open to the skies, through which you 
may look out on the King in His beauty and 
behold the land of far-stretching distances ! 


The Waltie of Man 


Matt. xii. 12.—‘ How much then is a man better than a 
sheep ?’ 
1. Me G. K. Cuesrerton, in his whimsical 
way, once said that if he were seeking lodgings 
he would not insult his prospective landlady by 
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asking her any trivial or detailed questions as 
to her terms. He would ask the more funda- 
mental question: ‘Madam, what is your total 
view of the universe?’ For, as he quite rightly 
says: ‘If she were right there, she would be 
right everywhere!’ It is the view of the 
universe that matters, for it decides the attitude 
towards that which is in the universe. Thus, 
to continue Mr Chesterton’s digression about 
lodgings, he tells us that to a landlady con- 
sidering a prospective lodger it may be 
important to know his income ; but it is much 
more important to know his philosophy. A . 
man may have a good income, but the idea 
of paying his debts may be one of the many 
things not dreamt of in his i = To 
know a man we must know his philosophy. 

‘How much then is a man better than a 
sheep. The answer to this question must 
depend upon our philosophy, the view that we 
take of life. 

(1) Suppose, in the first place, that we take 
a materialistic view of life. We shall then 
deny all evidence except that which we receive 
through our senses. Life, for the materialist, 
is a common principle in both man and sheep. 
The only difference is a difference of degree. 
The ape takes his place in our ancestral tree, 
and with the sheep we must acknowledge at 
least a cousinship. It is true that we belong 
to a more exalted branch of the family, and 
have entered upon an inheritance considerably 
enlarged by the extinction of collateral branches. 
But, after all, it is the same inheritance ; and 
there is nothing in humanity that is not 
derived from, and destined to, earth and ashes 
and dust. 

(2) Or suppose that we take the commercial 
view of life. What is a thing worth in the 
market? That is the question for the man 
of commerce. If that be the standard of 
measurement then we must say that this man 
is worth a million and that one not worth a 
penny. If wealth is really the measure of 
value, if the end of life is the production or 
the acquisition of riches, then humanity must 
take its place in the sliding scale of com- 
modities. On the commercial view of life, 
especially if it be combined with a materialistic 
philosophy, every man is either an asset or a 
liability. 

4, lf the slave market is considered too 
remote for us to remember to-day, we may 
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note that human life is still apt to be very 
lightly valued. It is no uncommon thing to 
read that in Russia, after such an event as 
a railway accident, the engine driver or the 
signalman has been ‘liquidated.’ A railway 
train is a valuable production, and to make it 
the combined labour of many men is necessary. 
If through neglect a driver has wrecked a train 
he has robbed the State of more than he can 
ever repay. He is therefore no longer an 
asset, but a liability to the State, and liabilities 
are to be liquidated. That is why his life is 
forfeit. 

Now these two views of life, the materialistic 
and the commercial, always have existed and 
do still exist in the world. Men have held them 
consciously and unconsciously. At this very 
day there are some who profess them; and 
there are many who act upon them, although 
they may not be willing to acknowledge them. 
They have been the parents of countless errors 
in philosophy and sociology ; they have bred 
innumerable vices and cruelties and oppressions 
in the human race. It was to shatter and 
destroy these deadly falsehoods, to sweep them 
away from the mind and heart of humanity, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world. We 
cannot receive His gospel in any sense, we 
cannot begin to understand its meaning and 
purpose, unless we fully, freely, and sincerely 
accept His great revelation of the dignity and 
inestimable value of man as man. 

§] Jesus Christ calls to every poor soul; He 
calls to every one who bears a human face, 
“You are children of the living God, and not 
only better than many sparrows, but of more 
value than the whole world . . .’. He was the 
first to bring the value of every human soul 
to the light, and what He did no one can any 
more undo.! 


2. Christ came to reveal God to man; He 
also came to reveal man to himself. He called 
Himself the Son of God, but He called Himself 
also the Son of Man. His nature was truly 
Divine, but His nature was no less truly human. 
He became man. And what is the meaning of 
that lowly birth in the most helpless form of 
infancy, if it be not to teach us that humanity 
is so related to Deity that it is capable of 
receiving and embodying God Himself? He 
died for man. And what is the meaning of 

1 Harnack. 


that sacrifice, if it be not to teach us that God 
counts no price too great to pay for the 
redemption of the human soul? This gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ contains 
the highest, grandest, most ennobling doctrine 
of humanity that ever has been proclaimed on 
earth. It is the only certain cure for low and 
debasing views of life. It is the only doctrine 
from which we can learn to think of ourselves 
and our fellow-men as we ought to think. 

{] They say that a diamond which to-day is 
blazing upon the crown of a European monarch 
lay for weeks upon a stall in Rome, labelled 
‘Rock-crystal, one franc.’ And may we not 
reverently say that Jesus Christ, purchasing 
the rock-crystal for His own, has found some- 
thing more precious than a diamond. For it 
is not man as rich that Jesus thinks of. It is 
not man as learned or as powerful. The ancient 
world was quick to recognize the value of the 
learned or the powerful man. The differentia 
of Christ is this, that He stands up and faces 
that old world, and says that the thing of 
infinite worth to God is not man as powerful 
but man as man. Strip him of all the art of 
Greece. Take from him all the might of Rome. 
Call him a prodigal, and let him feed the swine ; 
call him a sunken creature of the street. Yet 
even then, sunk into the mire and trampled on, 
even then, says Christ, in God’s eyes man is a 
being of a worth unspeakable. 


3. It is just because man is so precious in the 
sight of God that we must learn that man 
should be precious in the sight of his fellow-men. 
How sad it is that we need to stress this truth ! 
One would think that our common humanity 
would be enough to bind us together, but these 
last few years make a sad commentary on the 
solidarity of the human race. War is with 
us still, and war more horrible than we have 
ever yet experienced is threatened. Bad con- 
ditions of life, unemployment, ghastly slums— 
these are still with us. Something more than a 
common nature is needed. What is the needed 
thing? It is faith. We need to stake much 
on the estimate of Jesus as to the value of man 
in the sight of God. We must believe that 
man is precious to God because he can, in some 
measure, help God to achieve His vast pur- 
pose. God has chosen that way of achieve- 
ment. Man is precious in the sight of God not 
for what he is alone—for he may be very im- 
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perfect—but for the sake of what he may yet 
become. Within the limits of our humanity 
God revealed Himself in Jesus; it is for man 
to climb towards that perfection. 

The questions for us to face concern our- 
selves, and they concern our fellows. How far 
are we from the perfection of Jesus? Man is 
better than a sheep because he can ask that 
question, and he is better than a sheep because 
he can answer it. We must travel on till we 
become more like Jesus. And as for our 
fellow-men, what have we done to help them 
in their moral ascent ? Are we doing our best 
to make the world a better place, in which it is 
possible to grow like Jesus? Are we content 
with the existing social conditions, the present 
laws, the present international spirit? The 
Kingdom cannot come until we show that we 
know the value of man in the sight of God and 
enhance the value of man in the sight of his 
fellow-men. The affirmation of Jesus as to 
human value becomes a call to labour for the 


Kingdom of God. 


The Completeness of Christ’s Cures 


Matt. xii. 13.‘ Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth 
thine hand. And he stretched it forth ; and it was restored 
whole, like as the other.’ 


THOsE who have sustained a fracture of an 
arm or leg can appreciate this text to the full. 
Pending the healing of the broken limb the 
patient envies those who enjoy the unrestricted 
use of their limbs. He wonders whether, if 
his leg be broken, he will ever have the full 
use of it again, or whether he will limp slightly, 
or even seriously, and perhaps need the help 
of a stick for the rest of his life. If the limb 
is restored, that gives him ground for gratitude, 
but if it is restored whole as the other, his 
gratitude knows no bounds. He feels that he 
owes a vast deal to the surgeon who has 
expended skill and pains in setting and 
restoring the fractured limb. 

The Surgeon in view in this story is, of 
course, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


1. In the case before us, as in all others 
that He treated, Jesus effected a complete 
cure. In medical practice physicians and 
surgeons do not always effect a complete cure. 
Occasionally this may be due to incompetence 
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or carelessness, or to an unfortunate mishap, 
but far more often it is humanly impossible 
to accomplish all that might be wished. A 
limb perhaps cannot be restored whole as the 
other. The patient can never be the man he 
was. Jesus Christ never effected half cures. 
If He dealt with a damaged limb, He made 
it perfectly sound. The man described here 
experienced a complete cure. “His hand was 
restored whole like as the other.’ We never 
read of any sufferer whose condition Jesus 
only alleviated to some extent. In one case 
it 1s true that our Lord did not restore the 
sufferer fully at first. A blind man was brought 
to Him at Bethsaida. After treating the blind 
man, He asked him whether he saw anything. 
The blind man ‘looked up, and said, I see 
men as trees, walking.’ That was not sufficient, 
so Jesus ‘ put his hands again upon his eyes 
and made him look up: and he was restored, 
and saw every man clearly.’ 

Our Lord healed many that were ‘ sick with 
divers diseases.’ He was almost modern in 
His views of the ramifications of disease. He 
realized that man was a composite creature, 
that in him the moral and the spiritual were 
closely interlaced with the physical. He did 
not confine His treatment to the purely physical 
side of man, to the body merely. He dealt 
with the whole man, with the whole personality. 

There are many people to-day whose person- 
ality is disordered. Some are fairly sound 
physically, but morally or spiritually they are 
all to pieces. No one but Jesus Christ can 
put them right. It is hardly likely that many 
in a Christian company are morally or spiritually 
all to pieces. If there are any who answer 
to that description, they will be well advised 
to have recourse to Jesus Christ without a 
moment’s delay. There may be, however, not 
a few whom Jesus has not put entirely right. 
Is that His fault ? Of course it is not. When 
Jesus was on earth, of one place that He 
visited it is said that He ‘could do there no 
mighty work’ because of their unbelief. He 
effected some small cures. ‘ He laid his hands 
on a few sick folk, and healed them,’ but He 
did nothing staggering or stupendous. 

4 One of Grenfell’s colleagues tells of visiting 
on his winter rounds in a Labrador village. 
The seals had struck in and all hands were 
out on the ice, eager to capture their share 
of the spoil. But snow-blindness had attacked 
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the men and had made them unfit for the 
opportunity. The doctor’s clinic was busy 
most of the night. But the following morning 
he was amazed to see many of his patients 
making their way seawards, each with one eye 
treated on his prescription, but the other (for 
safety’s sake) doctored after the long-accepted 
methods of the village—tansy poultices and 
sugar being the favourites. Obviously the 
general opinion was that the stakes were too 
high for a man to offer up both eyes on the 
altar of modern medicine. That half faith in 
the doctor resembles much modern half faith 
in God. God can do no great things for us 
or with us, because of our unbelief. 

Doubtless those who have made some 
approach to Christ are appreciably the better 
in consequence. At the same time they are 
only living a half-and-half life. Their hand 
is, so to speak, more or less restored, perhaps 
less rather than more, but it is not restored 
whole as the other. They have spiritual sight, 
but only very dim sight. They ‘see men as 
trees walking.’ Their knowledge of ‘ that life’ 
is certainly dim, and their notion of spiritual 
realities is vague, blurred, and indistinct. 

This is unsatisfactory to themselves. It 
brings them no happiness, no freedom, no 
power. It is also scarcely fair to the Great 
Physician. They cause men to doubt His 
power to heal. It would be unfair to a physician 
or surgeon to judge him from patients who 
did not trouble to follow his advice or to 
persevere with his treatment. There is no 
doubt that Jesus Christ is misjudged and 
undervalued through the lukewarmness and 
half-heartedness of many of His adherents. 
They hinder others from resorting to Jesus, 
and they prejudice many against Him. 

Jesus is able, we are told, ‘to save to the 
uttermost them that come unto God by him.’ 
The Greek word for ‘ uttermost’ means not 
only to the very last degree, but to the last 
pitch of perfection. Those who have in some 
sense thrown in their lot with Christ, but yet 
are conscious of sin within, should come afresh 
to the great Healer of souls that they may 
be made ‘ perfectly whole.’ 


2. Another thought strikes us when we 
consider the words, ‘It was restored whole, 
like as the other.’ God often works through 
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dual agencies. Sometimes these are comple- 
mentary, as with the limbs of the human 
body—two eyes, two ears, two hands and 
arms, two legs and feet. Sometimes they are 
actually and actively opposed to one another, 
as, for instance, the positive and negative 
poles in electricity; light and darkness ; 
sunshine and rain. 

(1) It is so with the moral sphere of human 
personality. The material and the spiritual 
must both be kept in view. The body must 
be cared for, made as fit and sound as possible, 
as ‘a temple of the Holy Ghost.’ The soul 
must be nourished as well, remembering that 
it is of more value to us than the whole material 
world. This life must be made the most of, 
lived to the full. At the same time we are to 
have regard to eternal life, which lies in the 
knowledge of the only true God and of Jesus 
Christ His only Son. The future, as well as 
the present, must be constantly in view; time, 
and eternity as well.? 

(2) Again, in the individual life religion and 
morality go together. God has taken the two 
great facts—religion, that is, the inner life of 
the soul, and morality, that is, the outer life 
of conduct—and has declared it as His will 
that they should always go hand in hand. In 
other words, the only religion God wants to 
see, the only religion (to put it bluntly) for 
which God has any use, is a religion which is 
making a man good; and on the other hand, 
the only moral goodness which is secure is a 
goodness rooted firmly in religion. 

No two types are more often used as 
arguments against being a Christian than the 
morally ‘good’ man who is not ‘religious,’ 
and the person who is ‘religious’ without 
being ‘ good.’ Nor can one deny that a man 
may be the one without being the other—up 
to a point. There are agnostics whose moral 
life is exemplary: there are Christians—not 
hypocrites, but men and women even warmly 
devoted to Christ—whose moral record is a 
series of blots and breakdowns. Goodness, such 
as, in some people, seems almost a natural 
gift, like beauty in others, may easily make 
for excluding religion; for religion is based 
on a sense of dependence on God, while they 
are able to depend on themselves. Conversely, 
in strongly mystical temperaments, there is 
always the danger, which Mr Gladstone said 
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he dreaded for himself, that their religion may 
swallow up their morality ; the latter coming 
to seem, in view of God’s love and forgiveness, 
a merely secondary thing. Both types alike 
are used by the world as excuses for rejecting 
the claim of Christ—refusing the life of friend- 
ship and service of God. True Christianity 
appears in combining the moral life and the 
relation with God in such a way that each is 
the necessary counterpart of the other.? 

(3) Similarly, facth and reason are gifts of 
God, wonderful and precious gifts; and it is 
quite certain that God always meant them to 
go hand in hand, and that only when they 
thus go hand in hand does man fulfil his destiny. 

4 When the Copernican theory, four hundred 
years ago, first startled the world, and men 
were compelled to adjust themselves to the 
discovery that their earth was not, as they. 
had supposed, the fixed centre and hub of the 
universe, but only a planet like the others, 
revolving round the sun, the new theory was 
fiercely denounced. Faith and reason went 
to war over it; and bitter were the years of 
conflict before the resentment was overcome, 
and the truth was received, and faith and 
reason were reconciled. In the middle of last 
century, when modern science entered the field, 
the cry was raised again that the very founda- 
tions of the faith were being undermined, and 
that this was a dethroning of God; and it 
took a generation and more to quell that fear, 
and to bring the new truth into its own. 

It is a terribly significant fact that it was 
the closed and shuttered mind, the refusal to 
welcome new light, in other words the breach 
between tradition and truth, which was the sin 
of the New Testament Pharisees; and when 
Jesus went to His death at their hands, it 
was in protest against that breach, and to 
heal that breach, that He died.? 


Christ’s Way with Men 


Matt. xii. 19, 20.—‘ He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory.’ 


TuEsE words form part of the prophecy of 
Isaiah regarding the Servant of the Lord; and 
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whatever may have been their original appli- 
cation, they have certainly found fit fulfilment 
in the life and character of Jesus Christ. They 
are quoted by the Evangelist Matthew, however, 
almost apologetically, and as an excuse for 
some unexpected conduct on the part of the 
Master. The occasion was the healing of a 
man on the Sabbath day. This was an open 
breach of the Pharisaic rule and custom, and 
seemed likely to bring to a head the slumbering 
hostility of this straitest sect: ‘ The Pharisees 
went out and took counsel against him, how 
they might destroy him.’ His time was not 
yet come, however, and Jesus withdrew 
Himself from among them, and though He 
did not cease His works of mercy, He charged 
those whom He healed that they should not 
make Him known. This conduct was no doubt 
contrary to all the hopes and expectations of 
His followers. They looked to see Him finally 
assert His power, and crush the growing 
opposition to His claims. It says not a little 
for the self-restraint and spiritual insight of 
the first Evangelist that he is able, so to speak, 
to cover His Master’s retreat with the striking 
words of the prophet Isaiah: ‘Behold my 
servant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in 
whom my soul is well pleased.’ ‘He shall 
not strive nor cry; neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
he not quench.’ 

But there is much more in these words than 
an occasional excuse for occasional conduct on 
the part of Jesus. They represent a deep-rooted 
principle of His life—a policy which regulated 
His whole earthly career. The mission of 
Jesus was to save rather than to destroy, to 
build up rather than to pull down. His method 
was not that of the axe and hammer, but of 
the slow working leaven and the seed growing 
silently. And His strength lay not in heroic 
courage or desperate activity, but in the 
gentleness of an exhaustless love and in the 
patience of a Divine pity. 


1. ‘ He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street.’ Such is 
the Revised Version rendering of the passage 
in Isaiah, and the words are very vivid and 
emphatic. A rough and idiomatic English 
translation would be something like this: ‘ He 
shall not scream, nor make a noise, nor advertise 
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Himself.’ There is nothing loud, hysterical, or 
self-assertive about the method of Jesus. . 

Jesus was in stern opposition to the orthodox 
religion of His time. The Pharisees, with their 
scrupulous piety and their hedge round the 
Law, were an abomination to Him, and yet 
it was not until the very end of His career 
that He came into open opposition with them, 
and denounced them as they deserved. He 
preferred to construct before He pulled down. 
He had always an eye to the work in hand. 
He knew when to be silent and when to speak. 
He felt that it was better not to testify at all 
than to testify in the wrong time and place. 
His real triumphs were not won in the streets 
or before the eyes of men, but in the wilderness, 
on the lonely mountain-side, in the little house 
in Bethany, or in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
In all His conflict with the men of His day 
there was nothing of bitterness, no clang of 
party strife. He did little or nothing to startle 
men into belief, and against many an evil 
institution of His time He spoke never a word 
directly, though it was at utter variance with 
His will. When His adversaries raged and 
hag He was calm; when His judge bullied 

im He was gentle and courteous; He turned 
His cheek to the smiter; and when they 
mocked His dying throes He prayed, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.’ 
From first to last He showed the same spirit ; 
His strength was in gentleness and His greatness 
in humility. 

Here is a lesson which His followers need 
to learn, an example which they must follow. 
It matters not whether they are engaged in 
building up Christ’s cause, or in opposing the 
forces of evil; they are to show themselves 
of His temper and of His serene faith. It is 
not for them to seek publicity by methods of 
ostentation. Doubtless there are occasions 
when public appeals may fairly be made, and 
public protests legitimately be insisted upon. 
But it is easy to place too much reliance upon 
such appeals and methods, and to forget that 
the most enduring work in religion is not 
effected by lifting up our voices in the streets. 
Is not the best religious influence quiet and 
unostentatious, gentle and peaceful, persuasive 
rather than denunciatory ? 

§] More than half a century of existence has 
taught me that most of the wrong and folly 
which darken earth is due to those who cannot 
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possess their souls in quiet; that most of the 
good which saves mankind from destruction 
comes of life that is led in thoughtful stillness. 

‘The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” The Jewish thought of that 
period had expected a spectacular introduction 
and display. None the less the Kingdom was 
‘in their midst’ ; and—if the use of a familiar 
colloquialism is permissible—it had come to 
stay. Do not let us forget, in our hurry and 
impatience, that the genuine spread of that 
Kingdom—the Kingdom which was thus intro- 
duced into our human circumstances and 
environment—may well be in keeping with its 
origin. ‘And soul by soul, and silently, its 
shining bounds increase.’ We have no desire 
to understate or underestimate the seriousness 
of some evils in our social life. But it does 
not follow that the best way to attack them 
is to indulge in excited appeals or in sensational 
statements. ‘He shall not ery, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street.’ ? 


2. ‘A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench.’ These 
beautiful words imply that the same gentle 
and patient spirit which regulated the public 
policy of Jesus regulates also His more personal 
dealings with men. 

(1) ‘The bruised reed,’ what an expressive 
phrase it is!—suggesting a life crushed and 
worthless, and lacking the slightest power of 
self-recovery. How many such lives there are, 
and always have been. God alone can count 
them! There are indeed few of us who do 
not recognize ourselves as being of that 
company, or of having been of it, until Jesus 
came our way and proved Himself to be an 
understanding, gentle, loving, re-creating 
Friend. 

It is said that when Lord Lister was 
operating in the hospital wards at Edinburgh 
the wards became a school of gentleness and 
human sympathy. One of his assistants 
mentions how his countenance darkened with 
severity when an unthinking student lifted a 
broken leg somewhat roughly. Everything 
was done with the tenderest solicitude. Even 
his speech was softened with unfailing con- 
siderateness. He never referred to some 
hospital patient as ‘this case, but always 
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spoke of ‘ this poor man,’ or ‘ this poor woman.” 
Those who laboured with the great surgeon 
are not likely to forget his strength, but they 
are even less likely to forget the gentleness 
which was the fruit of his strength. 

Look at the picture: the clump of bulrushes 
growing at the side of a pool, and some of the 
reeds are crushed ; perhaps by the heavy hoofs 
of some beast that has been down to drink, or 
by a wind-storm before which they were unable 
to stand. They were never very strong, those 
reeds, and now they are useless and beyond 
repair. The likelihood of making anything 
of them is so slight that no one thinks them 
worth attention. And life is like that for how 
many people, with the added poignancy of 
self-consciousness. We need not attempt to 
particularize the cause of the bruised state. 
Enough to suggest that it is the total pressure 
and burden of life, misfortunes, mistakes, and 
sins that weigh men down. 

Has the broken reed a friend? Is there 
any one who cares enough to want to mend a 
deranged life? Is there any one who can do 
so? To these questions the gospel offers an 
answer, and bids us test its truth for ourselves. 
Christ is the friend of the broken reed—of the 
most helpless reed that ever fell defenceless 
before its foes and under its own weakness. 
And how full the gospel records are of hearten- 
ing illustrations of His re-creative friendships ! 
That woman, for example, whom He met at 
the well-side; Mary Magdalene, out of whom 
He cast seven devils; the woman haled before 
Him by a pack of self-righteous persecutors ; 
the man sick of the palsy, between whose 
sickness and sin He showed the connexion 
in order to heal him; Zacchaeus; Matthew; 
Simon Peter—broken reeds every one of them. 
His friendship for the maimed and broken was 
marked by just the qualities we most need. 

4] When they put Christ to death, they did 
many things that were significant beyond their 
understanding ; and none more significant than 
this: they put a reed in His hand, broken off 
from some clump growing near by. It 
symbolized for all time the place which the 
broken reed holds, close to His heart.? 

(2) And now let us take to our hearts some 
of the hope and comfort hidden in the second 
figure—smoking flax. There is the feeble 
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beginning of a blaze. The fire is just 
smouldering. It can be fanned to a flame, or 
it can be quenched. Is not that an apt figure 
of the beginning of good in these hearts of 
ours? Smoking flax—the smouldering fires 
of penitence for sin, of moral resolution, of 
faint desire and frail tentative purpose going 
out towards the divine ideal. How is it that 
they have not burst ere this into a conquering 
flame? Perhaps it is our own fault. Very 
likely it is. Continually some sparks from the 
great central fire of holiness and love, or from 
the lowly altar-fires of Christian souls in the 
world, fall into men’s hearts. And continually 
they are letting that spark die out when, by 
the breath of faith and prayer, it might have 
kindled the clear flame of consecrated living. 

Some, maybe, have the memory of brief 
penitences and hours of good desire that seem 
to have left life where they found it. But 
“he will not quench the smoking flax.’ The 
last word in the text is victory. ‘Until he 
send forth judgement unto victory.’ There is 
in the infinite power and compassion of Jesus 
Christ a certain lnk between men’s failures 
and God’s conquest. The Psalmist says, ‘ Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.’ And that 
same gentleness will quicken within us the 
failing fires of aspiration and faith until our 
life is one bright flame of love and victory. 


The Intolerant Christ 


Matt. xii. 30.—‘ He that is not with me is against me.’ 


Our Lord had just performed a notable miracle 
in healing a man who was possessed of.a devil. 
It had made a profound impression on the 
people, and had forced the conviction that this 
was indeed Messiah. Unable to dispute the - 
miracle itself, the Pharisees tried to impugn 
the power behind it, and in their cowardly 
and treacherous way they suggested that there 
was something demoniac about Christ. With 
a readiness of resource which never failed Him, 
Christ showed in a flash the weakness of that 
argument. If He was the friend and comrade 
of the demons, was He likely to make a 
brother-demon homeless? Then catching fire 
at these insinuations, and moved to righteous 
anger by these slanders, He said, ‘ He that is 
not with me is against me.’ 
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1. At first sight the use of such a word as 
intolerance in connexion with Christ is re- 
pugnant to us. It sounds harsh; for we are 
accustomed to think of Him as of one so full 
of love as to be without asperities of any kind. 
We have heard much of the geniality of 
Christ, and of the depth and range of His 
compassion ; nor can we ever exaggerate, in 
warmest language, the genial and generous 
aspect of His character. But it is well that 
the listening ear should be attuned to catch 
the sterner music of that life, lest, missing it, 
we miss the fine severity which goes to the 
perfecting of moral beauty. 

Of course, there is an intolerance so cold 
and hard that it must always be alien from 
the Master’s spirit. All that is best in us 
condemns the temper which lacks the redeeming 
touch of comprehension. ‘One has only to 
grow old,’ says Goethe, ‘to become tolerant.’ 
As life advances, if we live it well, we commonly 
grow less rigid in our judgment. By all we 
have seen and suffered, all we have tried and 
failed in, our sympathies grow broader with 
the years. We learn how precious is the grace 
of charity; how great is the allowance we 
must make for those of whose hidden life we 
know so little. 

Yet the fact remains that in all great 

personalities, there is a strain of what is called 
intolerance. There are things in which it must 
be yea or nay—the everlasting no, as Carlyle 
has it. There are spheres in which all com- 
promise is treachery, and when a man must 
say with Luther, ‘Here I stand.’ And that 
intolerance, so far from being the enemy of 
love and sympathy and generous culture, is 
the rock that a man needs to set his feet on, 
if he is to cast his rope to those who cry for 
help. 
- § It is a commonplace of literary criticism 
to talk of the infinite tolerance of Shakespeare. 
Nothing was alien from that mighty genius ; 
the world was a stage and he knew all the 
players. But underneath that world-wide 
comprehension there is a scorn of scorn, a hate 
of hate; there is such doom on the worthless 
and the wicked as can scarce be paralleled in 
any literature; and till we have heard that 
message of severity—that judgment which is 
the other side of love—we have never learned 
the secret of the dramatist. 


(1) We can trace the intolerance of Christ’ 


in His attitude towards hypocrisy. One thing 
that was unendurable to Jesus was the sound- 
ing and hollow profession of religion. We can 
always detect an element of pity when Jesus 
is face to face with other sins. There is the 
yearning of infinite love over the lost; the 
hand outstretched to welcome back the prodigal. 
But for the hypocrite there is no gleam of pity, 
only the withering of wrath. ‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.’ 

(2) Wesee it again in those stupendous claims 
that Jesus Christ put forward for Himself. The 
Lord our God is a jealous God, and the Lord 
our Saviour is a jealous Saviour. ‘J am the 
way, J am the truth, J am the life ’—* No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me’— No 
man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ Do 
we say there are many doorways to the Father ? 
Christ Jesus stands and says, ‘I am the door.’ 
Do we say there are many shepherds of the 
sheep ? Christ stands in His majesty, and says, 
“I am the shepherd.’ Pitiful, merciful, full of 
a great compassion, Christ is intolerant of any 
rival; He stands alone to be worshipped and 
adored, or He disappears into the mists of 
fable. 

{| Long years ago, in the first flush of my 
early devotion to Christ, I read the American 
Emerson, and was charmed with his beauty of 
language, delightful paradoxes, and suggestive 
aphorisms, until I came to these words about 
great men: 


One was born in a manger, 
And one by Avon’s stream, 

One grew up by the banks of Nile, 
And one in the Academe. 


And then the charm was gone. Nothing could 
be more offensive to an adoring faith than to 
put the Lord Christ in a line with even the 
best, greatest, and wisest of men— with 
Shakespeare, Plato, Moses, Buddha, Mahomet. 
He is out of all comparison.* 

(3) Again, we trace this same intolerance in 
the allegiance which Christ demands from us. 
He is willing to take the lowest place upon the 
Cross; but He will not take it in our hearts. 
When He was born in the fullness of the time, 
He did not ask for the splendour of the palace. 
He was born in a manger, reared in a lowly 

1 J. G. Greenhough. 
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home, and grew to His manhood in obscurest 
station. But the moment He enters the 
kingdom of the heart, where He is king by 
conquest and by right, there everything is 
changed, and with a great intolerance He 
refuses every place except the first. 


2. Such, then, are some instances of -the 
intolerance of Jesus Christ. Now let us consider 
the nature of this intolerance that we may see 
how worthy it was of Christ. 

(1) The first thing we note in the intolerance 
of Christ is that it is the child of glowing faith. 
His intolerance is little else than the other 
side of His perfect trust in God. There is a 
fine intolerance of faith in ardent and eager 
and devoted natures. That is the faith with 
which Jesus Christ was filled, faith in God and 
His righteousness and providential order. And 
with a faith like that there can be no com- 
promise ; no light and shallow acceptance of 
alternatives ; under the sway of such a glowing 
trust a certain intolerance is inevitable. 

4 A French poet tells us that when he was 
a youth he was a passionate worshipper of 
Victor Hugo. He believed in Hugo with all 
his heart and soul; he thought there had 
never been a poet like him. And he says that 
even in a dark cellar underground, where 
nobody possibly could have overheard him, he 
could not bear to whisper to himself that a 
single verse of Hugo’s poetry was bad. 

(2) Then, once again, the intolerance of Jesus 
is the intolerance of perfect understanding. 
It was because He knew so fully, and sym- 
pathized so deeply, that there were certain 
things He could not bear. One great complaint 
we make against intolerance is that it does 
not sympathetically understand us. It is harsh 
in judgment, and fails in comprehension, and 
has no conception of what things mean for us. 
We have all met with intolerance like that, but 
remember there is another kind. Take the 
case of drunkenness, for instance: there are 
many people very tolerant of drunkenness ; 
they talk about it lightly, make a jest of it. 
But sometimes you meet a man or woman to 
whom such jesting talk is quite intolerable, 
and it is intolerable not because they know 
so little; it is intolerable because they know 
so much. The curse has crossed the threshold 
of their home, and laid its fell grip on some one 
who was dear. They have seen the wreck and 


ruin of it, and all its daily misery, and the 
drying up of every well-spring of the heart. 
Christ knows what sin is; He knows its havoc, 
its loneliness, its dust and ashes. And therefore 
He is stern, uncompromising, and says to us, 
‘Choose ye whom ye will serve.’ 

4 After witnessing one evening the evils 
wrought upon youth by alcoholic liquors, when 
the horror of it had been brought unadorned 
before his own eyes, Rudyard Kipling wrote 
his frank recantation: ‘It is not good that 
we should let drink be before the eyes of our 
children, and I have been a fool in writing 
to the contrary.’ 1 

(3) Then, His intolerance is not only the 
expression of His knowledge but of His love. 
We all know that when our Saviour came, He 
came at the bidding and in the power of love ; 
love wonderful, love that endured the worst; 
love that went up to Calvary to die. And 
just because that love was so intense, and 
burned with the ardour of the heart of God, 
things that had been tolerable once were found 
to be intolerable now. That is the secret of 
the gospel’s sternness and of its passionate 
protest against sin. That is why age after 
age it clears the issues, and says, “ He that is 
not with me is against me.’ The love that 
beareth all things cannot bear that hurt or 
harm should rest on the beloved. 


Neutrality 
Matt. xii. 30.—‘ He that is not with me is against me.’ 


In connection with this we immediately think 
of another saying of our Lord: ‘He that is 
not against us is for us.’ There is no real 
contradiction between these sayings. The two 
truths are complementary ; they are different 
sides of the same idea, and are each true 
according to circumstances. The whole question 
of the relation of men to Jesus is one of spiritual 
sympathy, and even a little sympathy to the — 
extent at first of not opposing Him is accepted 
because it may grow more and more to the 
perfect communion. The truth of the statement 
that not to be for Christ is to be against Him, 
is that there can be no permanent neutrality 
in religion. 

17, H. Davies, Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, 182. 
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1. It was true of part of Christ’s work that 
those who did not take up an attitude of 
opposition to Him aided Him. Neutrality is 
not the right word to use to express the position 
of these people. Not to be committed against 
Christ, not to oppose Him as a foe, meant at 
least some sympathy with His work, and some 
faith in His motives and power. The men 
who were not against Him were in sufficient 
sympathy with Him to refuse to counteract 
His influence till He had received a fair chance. 
The Pharisees were against Christ ; their minds 
were filled with prejudice ; they never opened 
their hearts to Him ; they never really listened 
to His claims ; their essential spirit was enmity 
to His. But there were many who felt the 
spiritual attraction of the Master, but who 
had not knowledge enough, or were not just 
moved enough, to cast in their whole lot with 
Him; who felt He was a man of God and 
did not want to be fighting against God, and 
so would not rashly pronounce against Him ; 
and for the time our Lord was willing to take 
even that amount of sympathy as evidence 
that they were for Him. 

[Julius Cesar, when he set himself to 
overturn the old Roman Republic, knew that 
custom, es and patriotism would make 
it hard for some of the citizens of Rome to take 
up arms in his favour. He declared that he 
did not ask for that; he only asked them to 
hold their hands. Not to hinder him in his 
project of revolution was to help him. He was 
grateful to everybody who did not oppose him. 
. All through His earthly ministry our Lord 
refused to accept rash and reckless decision. 
He turned men off from precipitate discipleship. 
He asked them to wait, to consider, to count 
the cost. His plan of campaign was no scheme 
of hasty propagandism. Never did leader of 
men so sift his followers, and put the whole 
case before them, lest they might be misled. 
All this because His work was spiritual. He 
sought not numbers, but hearts; and if men 
felt but affinity of soul with Him even to the 
extent of not opposing Him, He would deal 
tenderly with them till sympathy grew into 
love, and attraction became passionate con- 
viction. And to-day the same is true. He 
counts no sincere inquiring soul His enemy. 
They are not against Him who tremble to His 
touch, who long to know and believe and love, 
who only ask to be convinced. Those who 


are in sympathy with spiritual things, who 
will not commit themselves as among His foes, 
those who are not against Him, are for Him. 


2. The stage we have spoken of as if it were 
one of neutrality is really one of inquiry, of 
openness to light, of the first dawning of faith, 
the first leaning towards Christ; and even 
that cannot be permanent. From that there 
must be advance or retreat. There comes a 
time when we must have done with balance 
of judgment, and must come to decision, clear, 
distinct ; and then if decision is refused it 
means really that decision has gone against 
Christ. We cannot sit on the fence for ever ; 
and even if we could, not to have come down 
on Christ’s side is tantamount to being on the 
other side. One says in effect, Oh, I stand 
aside. I take no part. I am not called on to 
decide one way or the other. I am a spectator 
looking down casually at the great struggle in 
the arena. It is no concern of mine. Like the 
haughty soul of Tennyson’s Palace of Art: 


I take possession of man’s mind and deed. 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 

I sit as God holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 


That attitude would in any case, even if it 
were possible, be one of immeasurable conceit— 
but it is not possible. 

It might be possible, if this were a matter 
of speculation which had no essential relation 
to you. If it were merely a body of opinions, 
or a system of doctrine, or things to be believed 
or to be doubted ; then you might sit loosely 
towards it all. But it is your life; it settles 
the man you are. If it were only your opinion 
of Christ that was at stake it might not matter 
much whether you had any opinion or not. 
You might dismiss it as indifferent. If it were 
only you who were judging Christ; but it is 
Christ who is judging you. Simeon’s prophecy 
regarding Him to His mother Mary has been 
fulfilled, ‘ Behold, this child is set for the 
falling and rising of many in Israel; and for 
a sign that is spoken against, that thoughts 
out of many hearts may be revealed.’ He is 
the touchstone by which you are tested; and 
according to your attitude to Him you judge 
and condemn yourself. That is why no 
neutrality is possible, and why you cannot 
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hold aloof even if you would, and why in the 
ultimate issue you must be one thing or another 
to Him. 

There are but two Kingdoms, to one of which 
you belong ; two Empires of the human heart. 
Cleared from all false issues there are only two 
rival kinds of life, the self-centred life, or the 
God-centred life. You cannot belong to both 
categories: they are mutually exclusive. Our 
Lord stated this in His strong assertion, ‘ Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.’ In the straits 
of the fight you cannot stand out as a spectator. 
You cannot be both friend and foe, ally and 
enemy at the same time; and to refuse to 
take your place is to let judgment go against 
you by default. 

{| Professor T. M. Kettle, who was killed in 
action, wrote thus of Irish neutrality in the 
last war!: ‘Having broken like an armed 
burglar into Belgium, Germany was there 
guilty of a systematic campaign of murder, 
pillage, outrage, and destruction, justified; 
planned and ordered by her military and 
intellectual leaders. Such a campaign was 
inherent in her philosophy of politics, and of 
war. She stood for the gospel of force, and 
the sacrament of cruelty.... In such a 
conflict to counsel Ireland to stand neutral in 
judgment, is as if one were to counsel a 
Christian to stand neutral in judgment between 
Nero and St Peter. To counsel her to stand 
neutral in action would have been to abandon 
all her old valour and decision, and to establish 
in their places the new cardinal virtues of 
comfort and cowardice. In such matters you 
cannot compromise. Neutrality is already a 
decision, a decision of adherence to the evil 
side. To trim is to betray. It will be anill 
end of all our “ idealistic’? movements when 
their success so transforms the young men of 
this nation that in this world they shall be 
content to be neutral, and that nothing will 
offer them in the next save to be blown about 
by the winds.’ 

The truth is that the neutrality so commonly 
affected is merely another name for indifference. 
We think it prudence not to commit ourselves 
on one side or another, and we think it a sign 
of a wise tolerance to keep our minds open 
and hear all sides and accept no conclusion. 
But the reason is that we do not understand 
the importance of the issue. We do not care 

1The Ways of War, 70. 


sufficiently, and so see no need for decision. 
We are so content with the world and with the 
life of sense, that the life of the spirit is killed 
within us. We do not reject Christ—we simply 
pass Him by. We are not against Christ—we 
simply are not for Him. This is our condemna- 
tion, that in the blindness of our souls we 
do not see the difference between light and 
darkness. 

4] In King John, Shakespeare represents the 
town of Angiers as summoned to surrender 
both by the King of France and the King of 
England. The time-serving citizens will not 
commit themselves to either. They wait to 
see how the tide will flow. 


One must prove greatest: while they weigh so 
even, 
We hold our town for neither, yet for both. 


But the upshot is that both the rival kings 
turn their assault upon the vacillating city, 
and delay to decide their own just quarrel till 
they have thus manifested their common 
indignation and contempt. 

In the long run it must be attraction or 
aversion of spirit; love or hate. The Lord 
Christ tracks you to your hiding-place and 
reveals you to yourself, tearmg away all 
disguises. Bring your attitude towards Him 
to the light, and make sure to yourself how 
you stand regarding Him and His claims over 
you. Make your decision openly. Assert to 
yourself what your attitude really is. You 
must be with Him or against Him. If you are 
not with Him you are against Him. If you 
have nothing in common with Him, no spiritual 
affinity, no sympathy with His thoughts and 
objects, the first gleam of hope is that you 
should know the facts. 


The Unpardonable Sin 


Matt. xii. 32—‘ Whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost ; it shall not be forgiven 
him.’ 


In the Gospel narratives at this point we find 
two comments made upon Jesus which are 
almost equally startling, and which suggest 


1 Robert Stevenson, Exposition of The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
26. 
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that ordinary conceptions of our Lord are in 
some respects far from the truth. The tradition 
of Christian art has taught us to think of Jesus 
as living a life of untroubled calm. But here 
we see that alike upon friends and enemies 
He made a different impression. Perhaps it 
would be truer to think of Him as deeply 
moved by intense feeling. Certainly we must 
think of Him so on this occasion. It was a 


condition which baffled the bystanders. His 
friends said, ‘He is beside himself’; the 
scribes from Jerusalem said, ‘He has an 


unclean spirit.’ 

‘Whosoever shall speak a word against the 
Son of Man it shall be forgiven him; but 
whosoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him.’ Two kinds of 
sin are in view here, and both are sins of speech. 
If we had to explain from the Gospel of St 
Matthew alone, first what is meant by speaking 
a word against the Son of Man, and next what 
is meant by speaking against the Holy Spirit, 
we should be much at a loss. But in St Mark 
there are illustrations which enable us to 
understand and apply it. The petulant 
exclamation of the friends of Jesus, as they 
see how He is rapt and lost in His work—He 
is beside Himself—there we have the word 
spoken against the Son of Man; the malignant 
utterance of the scribes from Jerusalem, as 
they saw Him relieve the possessed—He has 
Beelzebub, He is in league with the devil— 
there we have the word spoken against the 
Holy Spirit. 

1. Speaking against the Son of Man.—A life 
and work like that of Jesus must often have 
seemed baffling to those who were about Him 
and who had a natural affection for Him. 
We can understand how His mother and His 
brothers had a true, though misplaced, concern 
for His welfare. No doubt they ought to have 
had greater sympathy with Him, greater 
appreciation for His work. They ought not 
to have made it possible for Him to say, with 
the bitter accent of experience, ‘A man’s foes 
are they of his own household.’ But though 
they sinned in these respects their hearts were 
not really shut against Jesus; they were not 
deliberately opposed to His work. They were 
alarmed on His account, and they were irritated 
and annoyed on their own ; they were provoked 
that One who ought to have been able to take 


care of Himself should persist in causing need- 
less anxiety ; and their petulant exclamation 
was gravely wrong when we remember who 
was its object. Nevertheless, it was only 
petulant, not malignant. It was something 
they could and would be sorry for afterwards ; 
they would repent and it would be forgiven. 

Is this speaking against the Son of Man a 
sin which can be committed now? We cannot 
stand in the same relation to Jesus as those 
who were His contemporaries on earth, and 
it is not possible for us to express impatience 
or irreverence in the same unthinking way. 
But Jesus is surrounded by multitudes as 
dense and as deeply interested as ever thronged 
about Him in Galilee. They look on and listen, 
and feel free to express their opinions about 
Him, and often they do it with no sense of 
what He is and of what they themselves are. 
They make their comments unembarrassed by 
reverence. The friends of Jesus who said ‘ He 
is beside himself’ had lost for the moment or 
had not yet attained any real sense of what 
He was; they spoke of Him as if He were 
just one of themselves, who in an excess of 
zeal was likely to lose the balance. Their 
attitude is reproduced by a great many people 
who, without thinking what they are doing, 
point the limitations of Jesus, assign Him His 
place, show where and how far He paid tribute 
to His time—betray, in short, in their whole 
relation to Him, the twentieth century’s sense 
of its own superiority to the first. We do not 
deny that the twentieth century is in many 
ways superior to the first ; nor even that it is 
part of the reality of our Lord’s manhood that 
He should be man of the particular age in which 
He was born; but if we cease to feel through 
all such distinctions that Jesus is the Lord, we 
shall run great risk of falling into the sin in 
question. Do not let us consider it a sin of 
no consequence because it is pardonable. It is 
pardonable on the same condition as other 
sins—namely, that it is repented of, confessed, 
renounced. What we need to cultivate is a 
reverent sense of the greatness of Jesus; or 
rather, without any conscious cultivation of it, 
we need so to look at and listen to Him, so 
to love, trust, and obey Him, that the sense 
of what He is will grow upon us, and restrain 
us from all that is irreverent in thought or 
word. 

{| Mrs Paget says of her husband, the Bishop 
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of Stepney and Chester, ‘ Reverence was an 
integral part of his attitude to God, to those 
over him and to life. He never spoke of God 
without the prefix Almighty; he seldom, if 
ever, spoke of Our Lord by His human Name, 
and never without a slight inclination of the 
head or without making an almost hidden sign 
of the cross, as if to remind himself of all that 
the Name of Jesus meant.’ 

As St Francis loved his Lady Poverty, Paget 
loved ‘Reverence and treasured her praise. 
When his brother-in-law, Henry Thompson, as 
Vicar of St Mary’s, Oxford, persuaded Charles 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) to break a long and 
diffident silence and preach at St Mary’s, Paget 
remembered with surprised pleasure that he 
chose as his subject ‘ Reverence.’ It pleased 
him to think that this was the attitude of the 
true Alice in Wonderland mind.* 


Name Him, brothers, name Him, 
With love as strong as death, 
But with awe and wonder, 
And with bated breath. 


2. Speaking agamst the Holy Spiritt.—aAs 
speaking against the Son of Man was illustrated 
by the impatient outburst, ‘He is beside 
himself’; so blasphemy of the Holy Spirit is 
illustrated by the fearful words, ‘He has 
Beelzebub ; he is possessed by the prince of 
demons.’ Matthew tells us that at this very 
time there was brought to Jesus one possessed 
of a demon, blind and dumb; and that He 
healed him, so that the blind and dumb both 
saw and spoke. Jesus Himself was deeply 
impressed. He was conscious that the power 
which He exercised in restoring such dreadfully 
afflicted creatures was power which the Father 
had given Him. To Him it was the supreme 
and decisive proof that God was visiting the 
world for its salvation. ‘If I by the finger 
of God am casting out demons, then the 
kingdom of God has come to you.’ It does 
not matter whether a first-century form of 
thought—that of possession by demons; or 
a twentieth-century form of thought, which 
would speak of some kind of insanity, is used 
to describe the facts and to present them to 
the mind; the facts themselves are indubitable. 
There was a power which wrought through 
Jesus, bringing health to the disordered mind, 

1 Klma K. Paget, Henry Luke Paget, 8. 


composure to the shattered nerves, purity to 
the hideous imaginings, God and His peace 
and joy to lost and terror-stricken souls, and 
Jesus saw in it the pledge of the Father’s 
redeeming presence. It filled the multitudes 
with unimaginable hope: ‘Can this,’ they 
exclaimed, ‘ be the Son of David? Has the 
great Deliverer appeared at last?’ But the 
scribes who came down from Jerusalem said, 
‘He has Beelzebub. He is in league with the 
devil. The power He wields is Satanic in its 
source, and His only aim is to deceive the 
people.’ 

To understand this, we must remember that 
this was not the first thought of the scribes 
about Jesus, nor their first word, but their 
last. They had had their eye upon Him from 
the beginning, and they did not like Him. 
They disliked Him more the more they saw 
of Him. They were perpetually finding fault 
with Him and His circle. ‘Why do thy 
disciples fast not? Why do they on the 
Sabbath day that which is not lawful? Why 
doth this man speak thus? He blasphemeth. 
Who can forgive sins but God only?’ The 
attitude of Jesus to God and to man threatened 
everything the scribes counted dear. It 
threatened their conception of religion, and it 
threatened their religious reputation. There 
were scribes whom the study of the Old 
Testament had prepared to appreciate Jesus, 
but with the majority it was not so. Their 
early aversion to Jesus deepened into antipathy, 
and their antipathy settled into hatred. There 
was nothing they would not do in their 
implacable antagonism. With His wonderful 
deeds of mercy before their eyes—with a power 
at work in Him which its effects proved in- 
disputably to be the gracious and redeeming 
power of God—they hardened their hearts ~ 
and said, ‘ Beelzebub.’ It was not the exclama- 
tion of men who were irritated at the moment 
and forgot themselves, so to speak; that 
could have been repented of and forgiven ; it 
was the deliberate and settled malice of men 
who would say anything and do anything 
rather than yield to the appeal of the good 
Spirit of God in Jesus. This is the blasphemy 
against the Spirit, the sin which, look at it 
as long as you may, is never turned by 
repentance into anything else; and therefore 
it has no forgiveness. 

Is this a sin which is so very uncommon ? 
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Or is it not common enough to hear men who 
are annoyed and reproved by the good deeds 
of others ascribe these good deeds to base and 
unworthy motives. Take one of the most 
ordinary instances. When a selfish or mean 
man is confronted by the generosity of another, 
there is a spontaneous reaction in his moral 
nature. It is a reaction of admiration. Con- 
science tells us instinctively that such generosity 
is good; it is inspired by God; it is worthy 
of admiration and imitation. But we hint 
at ostentation and the love of praise; we 
think of ambition, and the generosity of the 
man is perverted or ignored. It ceases to be 
a thing which speaks with power for God to 
us. This is essentially the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. It is the sin of finding bad motives 
for good actions. It is the sin of refusing to 
acknowledge God when He is manifestly there, 
and of introducing something Satanic to explain 
and discredit what has unquestionably God 
behind it. When this temper is indulged, and 
has its perfect work, the soul has sunk and 
hardened into a state in which God appeals to 
it in vain. 

§] He who cannot bow before plain goodness 
when he sees it, and who cannot even give it 
the ordinary grudging recognition ‘of course 
this isn’t as good as our goodness, because this 
man is not one of us; but still it’s wonderful 
what the fellow is contriving to do in his own 
bungling and unorthodox fashion ’—he whose 
traditions and whose inherited privileges tempt 
him to mistake the finger of God for the devil’s 
finger—that man is poisoned at the very core 
of his heart, and poisons all that he touches. 
This is the one unforgivable sin. Unforgivable 
in the sense that it inexorably brings its own 
damnation with it. The man who sees evil 
in good itself cannot logically stop short of 
worshipping the devil, since the devil is the 
only power we can trust never to shock our 
feelings by any disconcerting display of un- 
conventional goodness.! 

A famous French moralist printed as the 
motto of his book the following sentence: 
Our virtues for the most part are but vices in 
disguise. A penetrating mind, working with 
this clue, can easily make a brilliant, fascinating, 
disquieting exhibition of human nature; but 
it is dangerous and mi@erable to go out into 
the world of real life in any such spirit. On 

1G. G. Coulton, Christ, St Francis and To-day, 18. 


the other hand it is a sign of spiritual health 
when we are quick to recognize and to welcome 
goodness, and our joy in the appreciation of 
it is one of the surest indications that we 
ourselves have a place in God’s Kingdom. 

The scribes did not commit the unpardonable 
sin in a moment of impatience or inadvertence 
the first time they met Him; they sank into 
the commission of it as on one occasion after 
another they indulged their aversion, resented 
His influence, perverted His motives. It is in 
the same way only that any one can ever come 
to blaspheme the Spirit. Do not be suspicious 
of goodness in others. Do not be slow to believe 
in it, or ready to put an evil construction upon 
it. Speak no slander, nor listen to it. It is 
the chief of all our happiness and security in 
the world that we do not become blind to 
goodness, that we keep alive to the presence 
of God wherever that presence is manifested 
in the life of men, that we open our nature 
freely and joyfully to the impression of it, 
that we let ourselves be caught in the stream 
and carried on by it in the life which is life 
indeed. But above everything, rejoice in the 
work of Jesus. 


The Idle Word 


Matt. xii. 36.—‘ But I say unto you, That every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment.’ 


Despite the difficulty of this saying, it is 
really quite unambiguous. It should be noticed 
that just previously Jesus has been saying that 
it is out of the abundance of the heart that 
the mouth speaketh, as if speech was not 
always to be a matter of a deliberate draught 
from the well of wisdom, or the restrained 
utterance of the reason, but was more valuable 
when it was the expression of superabundant 
feeling, the spontaneous overflow of the heart. 
And then comes this word. We must not try 
to get out of the difficulty by translating ‘ idle’ 
as ‘harmful’; the word means ‘idle.’ It is 
expressly distinguished from ‘logos,’ which 
always means rational speech, a purposeful 
word endeavouring to manifest truth; it is 
mere utterance (rema, a word that just flows 
out). 

Ds Glover has this comment in his Jesus 
of History: ‘The idle word is to condemn a 
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man, not because it is idle, but because, being 
unstudied, it speaks of his heart, and reveals, 
unconsciously but plainly, what he 7s in 
reality.’ If we question whether ‘ condemn’ 
is not too strong, the comment must be 
confessed to be a welcome illumination. A 
dazzling light is thrown on its meaning in 
Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life, where 
the unconsidered, unintentional word becomes 
of tremendous importance because of what it 
reveals of the unconscious mind. Once again 
Jesus has expressed in simple, vivid terms what 
it has taken centuries to discover is a scientific 
fact. 


1. There is often revealing power in the 
careless word. Sometimes when we are in a 
temper, and allow our reason to lose control, 
we say all kinds of bitter and perhaps wounding 
things which afterwards we apologize for, and 
say we never meant; but the person whom 
we attacked, while accepting our apology, may 
justifiably retain the suspicion that it was when 
we were carried away by our anger that we 
said what we really felt, but had never before 
betrayed in speech. Similarly, when we are 
jesting, and by the very rules of the game we 
are allowed to be speaking without observing 
the usual proprieties, the kind of stories we 
tell may often indicate the existence of an 
unexpected stratum of indecency or cruelty. 
A quiet, good and unquestionably moral man 
will often reveal a most unexpected preference 
for stories which border on the vulgar or the 
unclean ; and this may possibly indicate that 
underneath all his convictions and professions 
he has that lack of reverence for the sanctities 
of sex which is the root of sensual indulgence. 
Or a favourite and oft-repeated story may 
play with ideas of cruelty which when speaking 
seriously, a man would not tolerate; and this 
may expose the existence in himself of some 
unrecognized unconcern for suffering. All this, 
it is suggested, may reveal what there may 
be in the depths cowering away from social 
censure, untouched by our consciously accepted 
ideals, completely contradicting our normal 
dispositions, but welcoming these accepted 
opportunities for giving vent to our buried 
feelings. 

4/1 saw a sailor examining an anchor that 
had just been hauled up out of the water the 
other day, and when I asked what he was 


looking for, he said he was ‘seeing what the 
bottom was like.’ He could tell the nature 
of the ground fathoms down, I suppose, by 
noting what adhered to the anchor.? 

{ Plutarch, the greatest of the classical 
biographers, observes: ‘It is not always in 
the most distinguished achievements that men’s 
virtues or vices may be best discerned, but very 
often an action of small note, a short saying 
or a jest shall distinguish a person’s real 
character more than the greatest speeches or 
the most important battles.’ 


2. How far can this diagnosis be justified ? 
The unconscious may contain a number of 
different elements: it may consist of things 
which we have heard or read, and which we 
have refused to accept; they remain among 
the lumber of the rejected. It may be mere 
memory, where things are stored which have 
perhaps never penetrated consciousness at all 
and, just as in insanity, memory will unroll 
itself beyond control, and these things will 
find utterance. The value of anything of this 
showing what is the soul’s real desire is not 
only nil, it is utterly false and misleading. 
Again, sometimes things will slip from us 
which are due to what we might call the still 
unregenerated elements in our natures. No 
one of us who knows himself, even when he 
has consciously and consistently reshaped the 
ambitions, the aims, and the desires of his life, 
and has really transformed all his values, will 
be surprised to learn that there linger in the 
depths of his being certain elements which 
have never yet yielded to this new direction 
of the conscious life. It is from this area that 
there will proceed many of our worst tempta- 
tions. There will be the stain and strength of 
past sins still colouring the mind and pestering 
the will for expression. Anything that reveals 
the existence of such a state will tell us nothing 
new, and while it informs us that there is much 
to be conquered, yet it does not disclose any 
unsuspected secrets or show that at root the 
nature is rotten. But sometimes the un- 
conscious may reveal what we repress not 
because we ourselves dislike it, but because 
it is not considered polite, or allowable in good 
society, or sanctioned by religion. Such things 
reveal the real state of our hearts, and we have 
to take stock of the disclosure. Therefore it 

1 Archibald Alexander. 
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is wise for us to take account of our off-duty 
moods, to note the things we say when we are 
off our guard. 


3. We know that mere repression is of no 
value. There are many people who maintain 
a considerable renown for wisdom by keeping 
solemnly silent when others are flowing over 
with talk, who preserve their dignity against 
betrayal. But we never know these people 
through and through, and they may lose some 
valuable opportunities for knowing themselves. 
It is not even enough to control one’s temper, 
though the expression of certain feelings in 
speech does tend to give those feelings more 
possibility of action and even increase their 
violence, while repression has the opposite 
effect ; mere control is, however, exhausting, 
for it leaves feelings internally still struggling 
for expression. 

Nothing more is accomplished by going in 
dread of the Judgment Day. That old fear 
which kept so many tyrants from their worst 
deeds and kept many a villain within the 
bounds of ordinary behaviour, while useful 
socially, is useless individually ; because the 
Judgment Day is to reveal all the hidden hates 
and secret lusts of the heart. But there may 
be a worthy fear of having hidden sin in our 
hearts, of possessing tendencies which that 
Day will reveal. The man who has a passion 
for holiness and a real hatred for all sin will 
welcome the premature and _ unintentional 
disclosure of what there is in him precisely 
that he may get rid of it. 

q ‘ For my part,’ wrote Montaigne, ‘I shall 
take care, if I can, that my death discover 
nothing that my life has not first and openly 
disclosed.’ 


4, What has to be sought is a cleansing which 
fears no exposure. We ought to be able to 
laugh and jest, to join in some boisterous 
battery of witticism, and find that we had 
said nothing unseemly, given utterance to 
nothing that left a wound, revealed nothing, 
even when our nature was churned up from 
the bottom, when every form of utterance was 
left unchecked, of which we have to repent. 

4 Thomas 4 Kempis says somewhere that 
we often return from company feeling worse 
than when we went into it. In a saint this 
might be due to a feeling of defilement from 
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without ; but with most of us the defilement 
is that which comes from ourselves; and we 
are miserable merely because we have betrayed 
ourselves. 

What we have to seek is such profound purity 
of nature, such an overflowing of goodwill, such 
entire humility, that we can trust ourselves to 
speak without always keeping a watch upon 
the door of our lips, that even if we were 
delirious or lost our rational control, there 
would be nothing revealed which would con- 
demn us to any right and discerning judgment. 
No lesser standard will leave us safe. 

We shall need for that an inner cleansing. 
There must be the constant opening of the 
heart to the gaze and the habitation of God; 
there must be the welcome within of that 
cleansing stream which Christ opened on 
Calvary for all pride and hate, for all false 
ambition and coward fear. Inmost of all 
things in our being we must build a shrine 
for the Holy Ghost. Our most intimate interior 
companion must be the Christ from whose 
radiant, spontaneous, freely flowing goodness 
we must hope to borrow something by inter- 
course, communion, and love. There must 
spring up within us something more than 
cleansing; a fountain of new life, a radiant 
holiness, an all-transforming love; for not 
until the very essence of one’s being can freely 
express itself can we reckon to have attained 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. How 
much prayer and meditation, what discipline 
and examination, how much seeking of personal 
union with our Lord there will have to be before 
this can come to us those who know themselves 
will dimly guess; but we can all be thankful 
for this warning given, and we can set ourselves 
to make it no more needed, but ready to render 
an account of even the idlest word. 


The Sign of Christ 


Matt. xii. 38, 39.—‘ Then certain of the scribes and the 
Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. But he answered and said unto them, An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.’ 


1. The Demand for a Sign.—We may gather 
from its source as coming from the Pharisees 
that this question had a malicious purpose, to 
undermine the authority of the new Teacher 
with the people by asking from Him what He 
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could not, or would not, perform. Our Lord 
had in the pursuit of His beneficent healing 
ministry cured suffering men ; and the Pharisees’ 
explanation was that He did it by virtue of 
His connection with Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils. And now after this explanation of the 
signs and wonders Jesus did among men, they 
come with the question: Master, we would 
see a sign from Thee. What sort of sign did 
they want and what sort of evidence could 
convince them, if they could attribute His 
healing ministry to a diabolical origin ? 

There is a demand for evidence which is 
legitimate, nay, which is necessary for the 
highest faith. But in this case, apart from 
the hypocrisy of the question, there underlay 
it a wrong conception of revelation, and a 
wrong conception of the nature and place of 
miracle. They wanted Christ to perform some 
prodigy, as if a piece of wonder-working could 
be real evidence of spiritual things. That this 
is so was shown by the severity of Christ’s 
reproach: ‘ An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign.’ This phrase is to be 
interpreted in its common Old Testament 
sense, meaning the turning away of the soul 
of man from its rightful allegiance and love 
to God. The recognition of God should not 
be dependent on external signs, which in them- 
selves have no spiritual significance. Christ’s 
feeling regarding this is seen from a graphic 
touch recorded by St Mark—‘ Jesus sighed 
deeply in his spirit.’ 

4] I never before saw, as I have since I tried 
to get into it more, the humbling influence of 
the life of Christ. A greater than Jonas— 
Jonas was a cantankerous, conceited, querulous, 
travelling preacher as ever quarrelled with the 
stationing committee, and yet was a far more 
successful preacher than his Lord—all our 
Lord’s miracles could not satisfy: ‘Show us 
a sign from heaven.’ You're an earth-demon, 
a thaumaturge, a mere juggler. He only 
sighed deeply in His spirit, did not turn round 
and destroy them, as Elisha the children. 
Love and pity and patience and silence, as 
when a sheep before her shearers is dumb. If 
the image of all this does not break our stony 
hearts, the Cross itself will hardly break them. 

This attitude of our Lord is not contradictory 
of the value He elsewhere placed on miracle 
as evidence. He pointed to His deeds of mercy 

1 Letters of James Smetham, 322. 


to authenticate His claims, when, as in the 
case of John the Baptist, there was a sincere 
desire to know the marks of the Messiah. But 
His miracles were moral in purpose, to educate 
and reveal, not to surprise and astonish. There 
shall be no sign given to the curiosity-mongers. 
There can be no sign given to those who 
imagine that the spiritual can be proved by 
the material. 

The Pharisees’ mistake is possible to us. 
We make it when we think that faith in God 
would be easier to us if only we could see some 
physical evidence specially designed to con- 
vince us. To understand Christ’s attitude on 
this occasion we need to have our minds 
disabused of the idea that an exhibition of 
power is evidence of spiritual things. Some 
miracles are signs indeed, but only when there 
is spiritual fitness in them: when they are 
more than the wonder-working which the 
Pharisees desired. For example, our Lord’s 
healing ministry was a great and constant 
sign of the love of God, carrying a revelation 
with it as truly as any loving word of the 
Master did. 

This throws light upon the true way in which 
to view the whole question. Our Lord’s miracles 
cannot be separated from the great revelation 
of His whole life and teaching. His words 
and His works are co-related. The miracles 
are not to be looked on as isolated exhibitions 
of power, but as themselves contributing to 
the revelation. They were not signs, but 
vehicles of teaching. They are not evidence 
of the teaching: they themselves are teaching. 
They are parables in action, moral and spiritual 


in their effect, not evidential except by the 


way. They are not guarantees of His message, 
as the Pharisees here made them, but part 
of the message itself. 


2. Christ Himself the Sign.—Christ was 
accredited to His generation not by this or 
that sign or wonderful work, but by His whole 
ministry, by Himself, by His life and teaching. 
He Himself was the sign. If the sign of Christ 
will not convince men of the eternal love of 
God, what sign from heaven will? In asking 
to be convinced of the spiritual by some 
impression on the senses, we ask the impossible. 
If God asks from men love, will some celestial 
appearance create it? If God asks for the 
free allegiance of the will, could a voice from 
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heaven or a succession of voices, subdue the 
mind and capture the heart ? If God asks for 
righteousness, the loyal obedience of the life 
to the laws of life, could anything material 
generate the moral? There can be no sign 
given to men who cannot see the sign which 
Jesus is Himself. Seeing Him we must believe 
in God, or if not, how could we be made more 
sure of God? Christ is the revealer of the 
Father. By word and deed and life and death 
He testified to God. He is Immanuel, the 
proof of the Divine in our midst. He is the 
highest sign, and if the greater fails, how can 
the lesser convince ? 


O you who scan your faith with anxious look, 

And half-believing still a sign require ; 

Lest the new wisdom of the next new book 

Should show your God mere child of your 
desire ; 


I tell you, if the star-lit silence spoke 

For your sake; and your sadness to dispel, 
Out of the night a white-winged music broke, 
Such as of old o’er upland pastures fell ; 


Yes—and much more—if, as you stood in fear 
Whether to take or leave Him, there drew nigh 
The Christ Himself, and said in accents clear : 
‘Behold My hands, My feet, that it is I’; 


You would but say: ‘ My mind is so unstrung, 
For ever harping on a single chord, 

It seemed to me one night the angels sung : 

I could have said that I had seen the Lord !’? 


This generation thirsts after a sign. We 
find many modern versions of the demand of 
the Pharisees, sometimes in the name of science 
and sometimes in the name of religion. We 
can even manufacture signs when they seem 
to be lacking. Sometimes a crude evangelicalism 
emulating the stupid methods of medievalism 
of which the Lives of the Saints are full, asks us 
to believe in the great realities of the spiritual 

life because of some material signs, providences 
which, however cogent to the individuals con- 
cerned, have little meaning to others. Or 
sometimes we have a recrudescence of the 
crudest spiritualism, spirit-rapping, table-turn- 
ing, teacup manipulating; after which the 
devotees go home feeling that they have been 
assisting at some deep form of worship. 

1A. M. Newton. 


4] I send you a letter of Faraday’s, published 
in The Times, which gave me pleasure, because 
it assigns, almost in my words, precisely the 
same origin to table-turning, etc., which I had 
discovered ; and because his remarks at the 
end coincide with the opinion which I have so 
often expressed about the false and ignorant 
state of the public mind which these endless 
credulities and restlessnesses betoken. . . . It 
is the same state of feeling as that blamed in 
Scripture, as ‘the seeking after wizards that 
peep and mutter,’ ‘ seeking after a sign,’ etc.—a 
state neither scientific nor religious.? 

All this is a sign itself, a sign of the weariness 
and despair and breakdown of blank materi- 
alism to satisfy the heart of man; but it has 
the terrible danger of introducing a worse form 
of materialism, deceiving the heart by wearing 
the dress of spiritual religion. How unstable 
it is we see from the constant swing of the 
pendulum, now from atheism and materialism 
to the most outrageous supernaturalism ; now 
in the opposite direction from ultra-mysticism 
to ultra-rationalism. 

This generation in its unbelief thirsts after 
a sign. But if Jesus Himself is not seen to be 
His own sign and miracle, His own evidence 
and proof, there can be no sign given. Is that 
the last word ?—the clang of a closed door 
in the face of a seeking soul? ‘ Master, we 
would see a sign from thee.’ That pitiful cry 
if truly asked has ever been answered. When 
the heart thirsts with a deeper thirst than after 
a sign, when it thirsts after the living God, He 
comforts us with the sign of the Cross. And 
before that wondrous manifestation of eternal 
love, before that revelation of the Father's 
heart, we believe and worship and adore and 
love, and say in penitence and faith : ‘My Lord 
and my God.’ 


The Empty House 


Matt. xii. 43-45.—‘ When the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, 
and findeth none, Then he saith, I will return into my 
house from whence I came out; and when he is come, 
he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth 
he, and taketh with himself seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there : 
and the last state of that man is worse than the first.’ 


THERE are some people, and very charming 


people they are to listen to, who never see 
1 Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson. 
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things dryly or abstractly, but always in 
pictures. That was Luther’s fashion; sitting 
over the supper table with a friend or two, he 
would discuss the gravest matters of faith, and 
the ways of God, and the fortunes of the 
Church, but he never left these hanging in the 
air; he brought them close to life by some 
story about his children, or his servants, or his 
garden—something homely, and tender, and 
intelligible. That was Bunyan’s way, and the 
whole world is in his debt because of it. He 
did not deliberately sit down to make an alle- 
gory, it came of itself, for it was so his mind 
worked. He confesses that the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was not the kind of book he had meant 
to produce : 


And thus it was: I, writing of the way 
And race of saints in this our gospel day, 
Fell suddenly into an allegory 

About their journey and the way to glory, 
In more than twenty things that I set down ; 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown, 
And they again began to multiply 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 


No gift could be more enviable for a popular 
teacher, since it arrests attention and secures 
that even the plainest folk can understand ; and 
in our Lord Jesus we find this gift supremely. 
He did not need to manufacture parables, but 
found them coming as naturally as flowers 
burst from the stem at the pushing of life 
within. Whatever He was speaking of— 
virtues, temptations, mysteries, powers—He 
would always, before He was done, put the 
essential meaning of it in a phrase or story 
which would stick. Besides the completed 
parables there were images and metaphors in 
His talk, which might have been elaborated if 
He had cared; and it is with one of these we 
wish to deal. 

There was a house, said Jesus, which, by 
misadventure, had fallen into evil hands, and 
had grown disreputable and foul. The owner, 
moved with shame, turned the tenant out, and 
set about the task of reclamation. He swept 
and scraped it, floor and wall and ceiling; he 
restored the roof, and mended the windows, and 
put locks on the doors, grudging nothing of 
trouble and expense. But then he ceased ; 
and chiefly, he took no steps to find a tenant. 
The scandal was at an end, and that was 
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enough. The owner, who had considered every- 
thing else, had given no thought to the finding 
of an occupant, and thus his trouble went for 
nothing. That is Christ’s serious) hint about 
the management of life. 


1. We must not think that Jesus in any way 
disparaged the achievement of getting the 
house clean. On that His mind was set, only 
He aimed at it in a particular order: He first 
helped men to admit the thought of God’s love 
into their hearts, as He believed that that 
would of itself expel the older mischiefs. He 
warned them not to wait until they felt them- 
selves fit for God’s arrival, and told them that 
His coming in itself is the beginning of fitness. 
In all His preaching, gospel came before law ; 
but He did not therefore reckon the banishing 
of a degrading habit as without importance. 
He calls it here the going out of an unclean 
spirit, a task for which only the power of God 
could be sufficient. 

The people He addressed were Pharisees, 
whose temper and practice in religion were 
marked by ugly faults, but in justice we must 
remember that the alternative had been uglier 
still, The nation had been settling down into 
the slough of paganism. Greek fashions in 
language, in dress, in amusements, in morals, 
had been spreading, and a lazy kind of tolera- 
tion, which took a pride in being shocked at 
nothing, was infecting priest and people. If 
the nation were to be saved, it must be by 
some drastic remedy, and that was found in 
Pharisaism, which drew the Hebrews out of 
their tainted associations, and set them as a 
people dwelling alone. Jesus often spoke with 
indignation of what it had become; but here 
He admits that, in its beginning, there had 
been the casting out of a devil, a movement in 
the direction of righteousness for which any 
nation might give thanks. 

In Christian history this has many parallels 
—impulses which, at the outset, were laudable, 
though they were too soon exhausted. In 
Greek Christianity, for example, the message 
of the Incarnation broke in, with a kind of 
holy violence, upon minds possessed with un- 
worthy thoughts of what God is like. Egyptian 
Isis, and Syrian Astarte, and Aphrodite the 
delight of gods and men, and Dionysus with his 
crew of revellers—these and others like them 
had borne the name of God, until Jesus Christ 
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came with His Cross, the Lord of the burning 
heart; and the evil spirits slunk ashamed 
away. Greek Christians lost themselves in 
endless speculation and debate; they gave 
more time to discussion of the mystery of 
Christ’s nature than to the humble imitation 
of Histemper. But none the less, that breaking 
of the idols was a true work of God; it was a 
cleansing of the house which had been urgently 
required. 

Some of ourselves have achieved no great 
thing in our lives, and yet there was a real 
Divine beginning. A penetrating phrase served 
to prick the bladder of our conceit so that we 
knew our size; some vision of holiness made 
us ashamed of what we were, so that we started 
forth on a fresh plan of existence ; there was a 
new seriousness and openness of mind, the dis- 
lodging of old habits and an honest desire for 
clear beginnings. Such an experience may have 
remained as a prophecy unfulfilled, and yet we 
must not despise it; for it was reformations 
of this kind, precarious and ill-secured, which 
Jesus had in view when He spoke of the unclean 
spirit going out of a man. They are works of 
God, He would have said. 


2. A clean house is good, but if it is to con- 
tinue clean a right tenant must be found. So 
long as the best you can say of a man is that 
he is not bad, you can never be confident about 
him ; he needs beyond that to become frankly 
and energetically good. ‘Tranquillity is a 
good thing,’ says Bengel, ‘but it is not far 
removed from danger.’ In the moral world 
there cannot be any mere neutrality, since 
positive forces are always pushing to the one 
side or the other. 

Jesus, as His manner was, conceived of the 
forces which threaten every life as if they were 
real persons. Look, He says, at that outcast 
figure, which is a passion dethroned; he is 
moving restlessly over the earth, seeking a 
place to settle down in, and not finding it. 
He never can find it, for there is no enduring 
rest except in God, and he is against God. 
But uneasily he wanders night and day, he and 
legions of others like him, peering in at un- 
blinded windows, rattling at every door. That 
is in the world you inhabit, says Jesus, that 
restlessness of exiled powers; and it threatens 
your life if that still is unpossessed. 

For our comfort it may be said that there 


are other forces seeking also entrance: ‘the 
Spirit which God made to dwell in men yearns 
for them jealously,’ says James. He seeks to 
occupy every heart, and to create within it 
desires and purposes which are holy. Every 
life on earth is beset by these competing powers ; 
but just because they are competing, there is 
no stability for the man who is willing to yield 
himself up to neither. 

It may be that some former evil returns upon 
him, a habit reasserting itself, or a passion 
flaring up once more. Very often, as in the 
Pharisees, it is not familiar mischiefs which 
appear, but, in their stead, faults unthought of 
and thus unresisted. Censoriousness came in 
to lodge in their minds, and harshness toward 
the erring, and a display of piety in tone and 
phrase found shelter in that empty house where 
love had not been installed. But before the 
end, uglier spirits than these appeared—con- 
spiracy and false swearing first, and then murder 
slipped in for a night. For there is no checking 
the stream of sinister guests who may find their 
way into a vacant heart. 

Ah, says Jesus to all of us who hear Him, 
your life will not be safe until it is occupied by 
One strong enough to hold these enemies at 
bay ; and to Him you must give up your heart 
without reserve. There is no help in a vague 
interest in religion, in what Coleridge calls ‘ our 
slothful loves and dainty sympathies’; that 
is not the stuff of which good men are made. 
‘No virtue is pure,’ says Sir John Seeley, 
‘which is not passionate; no character is safe 
which is not enthusiastic.’ 

{{ Charles Hamilton Sorley tells us in a well- 
known passage that while he, a laughing, care- 
less, thoughtless lad, put through his life like 
all the other boys around him: 


I have a temple I do not 

Visit, a heart I have forgot, 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine—and yet, and yet 


This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou should’st care 
To enter, or to tarry there. 


He made a very splendid ending. And yet 
that heart that he describes was in a very 
perilous condition. For, says Christ, so long 
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as the shrine is empty, who can tell what may 
not seize it, and appropriate it to its own 
sinister uses. 

This is the claim the Master makes, when He 
seeks admission to our lives. ‘ Behold, I stand 
at the door,’ He says, ‘and knock: if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in.’ After He has once entered there is 
much to learn and to unlearn, much to amend 
and to purify, and some of us are constantly 
interfering with His control; but, in a true 
sense, safety comes with His arrival, and the 
peril of the empty house is past. As John 
says, ‘ He that was begotten of God, even Jesus 
Christ, keeps that man, and the evil one touches 
him not.’ 

4 ‘If you would kill hatred in your heart,’ 
said Buddha, ‘ cultivate kindly feeling.’ And 
the Greeks told us the same thing long ago in 
their own beautiful way. To safeguard your- 
self from the enticements of the sirens, you 
might have your crew’s ears filled with wax, 
and be yourself bound to the mast; and that 
daring experiment worked well enough, though 
most imperfectly. But it was better, so they 
found, to take Orpheus on board with you; 
for then your mind, delighted with his exquisite 
harmonies, never so much as noticed that the 
sirens were there; or, if it did, turned with 
contempt from voices that, in comparison with 
his, sounded raucous. 


The music of the Sirens found 
Ulysses weak, though cords were strong ; 
But happier Orpheus stood unbound, 
And shamed it with a sweeter song. 
His mode be mine.! 


Kinship with Christ 


Matt. xii. 50.— Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.’ 


1. We learn from St Mark’s Gospel a good 
deal about the circumstances in which these 
words were spoken. The relatives of Jesus, 
hearing of His wonderful and _self-sacrificing 
devotion, could in their spiritual blindness put 
but one construction upon His actions. ‘ He 
is beside himself,’ they said. Now as He is 


1 Coventry Patmore. 


teaching in a certain house the further message 
is brought to Him that His mother and His 
brethren would speak with Him. Probably 
they wish to urge some such plea as this: ‘ You 
have attracted great notice in Galilee, you have 
drawn down upon your head the wrath of the 
leaders of the people; better come home with 
us and remain quiet and obscure, at least for a 
time, till the noise of these controversies has 
died away.’ 

The crowd is waiting, listening eagerly to 
hear what Jesus will say. Will He admit the 
authority of these uncomprehending kinsfolk 
of His, or will He finally break with them ? 
He does neither. Submit to their ruling He 
cannot ; that were to narrow Himself and His 
work down to their feeble understanding, and 
to be false to His world-wide ideals. What He 
does is this: by a few words of Divine wisdom 
He lifts the idea of kinship from the carnal 
up to the spiritual. ‘ Brotherhood,’ says He, 
‘consists not in mere accidental ties of blood 
relationship, but in spiritual affinities where 
soul responds to soul. There and there alone 
is kinship, brotherhood, in the highest and 
truest sense.’ 

{ When I was going home from a mission 
in South Africa I travelled by rail to Central 
Africa. We have seventy thousand natives of 
Nyasaland working in the mines in Southern 
Rhodesia, and their friends all expected I would 
look out for them when I was passing through 
on the railroad. At every station I got out, 
and there was a crowd of native workers stand- 
ing outside the station fence. As I passed 
along that fence I looked for the men who had 
the lobes of their ears cut after the fashion of 
our tribe, and I spoke to them a word or two 
in their own language, and they greeted me as 
a brother. I had recognized their tribal marks, 
they heard their own tongue, and we two were 
together immediately. 

We have various marks by which we trace 
our relationships. There is the relationship of 
blood—‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ There 
is the relationship of race— The white man 
must stand by his race.’ There are the relation- 
ships of nationality, of tongue, of genius, of a 
common profession. These bring us all into 
a certain family, but the family of God finds 
its sign and its bond in the doing of the will 
of God.1 


1 Donald Fraser. 
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2. This saying is one of those sweeping 
gestures by which Jesus identified Himself 
with all that was best in life; a gesture both 
Catholic in the truest sense, and Christian. 
Catholic in that it embraces within the word 
“ whosoever ’ as varied and as wide a community 
as can be comprehended within the terms of a 
single description ; and Christian in the sense 
that that which marks the community as one, 
is the highest moral and spiritual conception 
it is possible to put into words. There is no 
higher virtue known to man than to do the 
will of God. There is no human being who is 
incapable of doing the will of God. 

Our Lord’s one aim in life was to do God’s 
will. It was for that He came into the world. 
It was to that task that He consecrated Him- 
self. It was in obedience to that high resolve 
that He met His death, and in the power of 
that act was raised to the right hand of the 
Father. Far from claiming any unique privilege 
in this subordination of Himself to the will of 
God, He welcomed into His most intimate 
fellowship all those who would make the doing 
of God’s will on earth their first charge. Here, 
then, was a new conception of a Holy Family, 
higher than anything to which tradition has 
given its support; that of a family whose 
members were born, as the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel says, not of the flesh but of the spirit, 
not of the will of man but of the will of God. 
It is strange that in the course of Christian 
development anything could come to take pre- 
cedence over this, or that those who fulfilled 
this greater requirement should ever be re- 
garded as outside the Holy Family of Jesus. 


3. The will of God is not something confined 
to what is known as religious work. It is all 
service by whose performance the coming of 
the Kingdom is hastened. ‘ Whosoever doeth 
the will of God’ includes not only those who 
do Church work of various kinds, but every 
honest worker who puts into his daily work the 
very best service his mind and strength can 
produce. Does any one imagine that the founda- 
tions of religion would be weakened if this were 
made the test of Divine approval: that a man 
is doing the will of God? It is the hardest 
thing in the world to do. It means the con- 
secration of oneself to the doing of it. It took 
Jesus to His Cross, as it might take us to ours 
if we were in as dead earnest about doing the 


will of the Father as He was. To go out and 
do God’s will in the world, whether in shop or 
factory or school or office or street, or wherever 
our duty takes us, is to measure ourselves by 
a task the greatness of which will overwhelm 
us unless we seek the power by which alone we 
can win through. But more are doing it than 
we often think. Church statistics are no 
criterion at all of the multitude of people who 
in every station of life are trying humbly to do 
the will of God. 


This I'll say for the men I know: 
Most of them want to be clean and true; 
In spite of the selfish things they do, 

Most of them try as they come and go, 
To leave some glory for men to view. 

A few turn traitor to God and State, 

But most of the men I know walk straight.? 


4] Ruskin closes the last volume of Modern 
Painters with these words: ‘So far as you 
desire to possess, rather than to give; so far 
as you look for power to command, instead of 
to bless; so far as your own prosperity seems 
to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of any 
kind, with other men, or other nations; so 
long as the hope before you is for supremacy 
instead of love; and your desire is to be 
greatest, instead of least ;—first, instead of 
last ;—so long you are serving the Lord of all 
that is last, and least ;—the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed—Death ; and you shall have 
death’s crown, with the worm coiled in it; 
and death’s wages, with the worm feeding on 
them; kindred of the earth shall you yourself 
become; saying to the grave “ Thou art my 
father’?; and to the worm, ‘“ Thou art my 
mother, and my sister.” 

‘T leave you to judge, and to choose, between 
this labour, and the bequeathed peace; these 
wages, and the gift of the Morning Star ; this 
obedience, and the doing of the will which 
shall enable you to claim another kindred than 
of the earth, and to hear another voice than 
that of the grave, saying, “ My brother, and 
sister, and mother.” ’ 

1 Edgar A. Guest. 
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The Parable of the Soils 


Matt. xiii. 3.—‘ Behold, a sower went forth to sow.’ 


In Matthew and Mark this parable appears as 
the first of a great collection spoken during the 
early Galilean mission. In Luke’s Gospel it 
occurs at a little later date, rather as the 
summing up of the experiences of a long 
mission, and that is the great point of the 
Parable. 


1. Our Lord is under no illusion about the 
result of His work. Three-fourths of it, we 
might say, seems to have been disappointment. 
Out of four classes of hearers three produce 
extremely unsatisfactory results. Jesus is now 
training the Twelve for their mission, and in 
sending them out to work among the nations 
He gives them this story to illustrate what He 
had found in His own mission. He tells them 
that they must expect to meet the same kind 
of conditions and face the same results as they 
had seen Him meet. 

It is interesting that teaching and preaching 
should be compared to seed-sowing. All seed- 
sowing is an extremely mysterious thing, either 
in the earth or in the human soul. The com- 
munication of truth to others is the dropping 
of seed into their minds, and in many cases the 
result is not what is looked for. At any rate 
this is the point of Jesus. 

Seed-sowing is by no means an attractive 
occupation. Any one who has watched a person 
sowing seed in the cold wet days of spring knows 
the difference between that and the harvest 
field. The sower tramps the earth all alone, 
there is no band playing and cheering him, he 
is Just marching up and down the field steadily 
casting his seed. He must be careful of his 
work, but there is nothing attractive, or exciting, 
or sentimental about it. In the harvest field 
there is happiness and co-operative delight in 
gathering the results, but the sower’s task is 
solitary. 

§] Théophile Gautier, looking at Millet’s 
famous picture ‘The Sower,’ said: ‘ With a 
superb gesture he who has nothing scatters 
far and wide the bread of the future.’ 


2. If success depended upon the preacher, 
and upon the character of the word preached, 
what success ought to have fallen to Jesus, for 


His word was truth, and He Himself spake as © 


never yet man spake! But our Lord knew 


that the success of the preaching depended not — 


simply on the word and the preacher, but on 
the hearer too. Hearing is an urgent business. 
An appeal, even the appeal of Jesus, may be 
frustrated by unreceptiveness. This is the 
salient truth of the Parable and the ground of 
its terse counsel: ‘Take heed, therefore, how 
ye hear.’ 

A crop may fail for three reasons; the seed 
may be bad, the soil may be bad, or the sower 
may not have done his work properly. Jesus 
in this Parable assumes that it was no fault 
of the sower; he did his work correctly. It 
was no fault of the seed; it was good seed. 
The fault lay in the soil, and Jesus selects here 
that aspect of religious experience. The truth 
can be spoken and put into people’s minds 
rightly, and yet it may fail; the reason being 
in the mind that receives it. 

The four classes of hearers Jesus has in mind 
here are described in this metaphor. 

(1) There are the people compared to a 
beaten track. On a pathway trodden hard by 
the feet of men the scattered seed does not get 
much of a chance. It lies upon the surface 
and the birds that fly in the wake of the sower 
pick it up and carry it away. 

Jesus knew the roadside type of hearer—the 
mind which, if we may adopt a familiar and 
homely phrase, does not ‘take in’ the message. 
‘When any one heareth the word of the kingdom 
and understandeth it not.’ Now it is not 
always a crime to misunderstand things, but 
it is always a loss to fail in attention, and when a 
mind is so shallow that it won’t take the trouble 
to master the truth given it, then no impression 
can be produced on that life. The people 


wv 


Jesus met were people whose lives were exposed — 


to all manner of prejudices, previous opinions, 
preoccupations. For the most part they were 
unimpressed because the interests of life, the 


hard currents of life for them were more real © 


than anything that came from the outside 
world. Jesus marked that as the first cause 
for failure—to get the people to think. 

4 John Wesley described in his Journal how, 
when he was at Bristol one day, he met a young 
actress. He likens her to a poor, pretty, 
fluttering thing, lately come from Ireland, going 
to be a singer at a playhouse. She went in the 
evening to the chapel, and then to the watch- 
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night service, and was almost persuaded to be 
a Christian. Her convictions continued strong 
for a few days, but then her old acquaintances 
found her, and he saw her no more. 

(2) Another class is like the seed dropped 
upon stony soil. That is soil not well cleared, 
with a good deal of rock and stones in it. Now 
this is a class which according to Jesus is more 
disappointing still, because it begins with real 
enthusiasm. They are impulsive, and when 
they hear Jesus speak they are at first quite 
excited. There is a glow in their faces, and 
to one not knowing human nature it appears 
that here is a promising class. Yet Jesus says 
that when the word brings trouble or persecu- 
tion that class is at once repelled. Their 
enthusiasm does not last. 

4] A vivid illustration of this type is found 
in the early pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
There Pliable is seen setting out for heaven 
in company with Christian. They hasten 
together over the forlorn fields which border 
the City of Destruction ; Christian impeded by 
the burden on his back, Pliable stepping out 
more lightly. They converse of the prospect 
which, so they are assured, awaits them if they 
reach the far end of the narrow way; the 
golden gate, the white robes, the angelic com- 
pany, the face of the King. Then on a sudden, 
heedless of the ground, they both stumble into 
the Slough of Despond, and struggle miserably 
in the mire. Both at length climb out on to 
dry ground; but on opposite sides. Christian 
lands on the farther bank, and plods on towards 
the wicket-gate. Pliable scrambles out, wet 
and wretched, with his back to heaven and his 
face to the City of Destruction, and leaves 
Christian, with an angry farewell, to ‘ possess 
the brave country alone for him.’ 

(3) The third class who disappointed Jesus 
were the thorny-ground hearers. These are 
men who listened to the word, but had the 
deceitfulness of riches, which means the delight 
of being rich. He saw two classes of people 
in His audience—the people who were really 
worried by the difficulty of making ends meet, 
those people who had just enough to live on, 
and alongside them in the audience Jesus saw 
the prosperous people who were making 
fortunes. 

There are some people who when they prosper 
lose their interest in good citizenship and church 
life. They may still give a little money, but 
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the increase of wealth, the sheer delight of 
having wealth and power, seems to evaporate 
their spiritual quality. And Jesus saw these 
two opposites destroying religious faith. He 
warned His disciples that was a real difficulty 
in their mission. 

4 It was not without reason that Richard 
Cobden once said to a friend: ‘ When I go to 
church there is one prayer which I pray with 
my whole soul—“ In all times of our wealth, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” ’ 

(4) Lastly, there was a class that rewarded 
Jesus. They were those who heard the word 
and understood it. These nobler souls accept 
humbly and open-mindedly the word, and keep 
it steadfastly until it matures in finished graces 
of character. 

4] 1 remember in a little country congrega- 
tion, after a few months I discovered a curious 
feature. In the country congregations in Scot- 
land the practice is to meet after church and 
exchange neighbourly gossip. I found one of 
my elders, a successful farmer, never waited 
when church was over. He and his wife 
walked home, and all the villagers knew they 
could not expect them to stop. I asked him 
why he did that. He told me that they found 
the habit of gossiping after church not wrong, 
but apt to distract them from what they had 
got in the service, and they fell upon this little 
plan of walking home straight from church 
lest they should lose or forget or be disturbed 
from what they had heard in the service. They 
were people who understood the word, and I 
was not surprised to find in the course of years 
these people developed into the finest characters 
in the whole countryside.! 

No parable can be pressed to a rigorous con- 
clusion. There is a point at which analogy 
ends. The soil of life is not in every regard 
like the soil of Nature. Some soils in Nature 
are never cultivable: arctic icefields and the 
sands of the Painted Desert yield no bread ; 
but human soil is never completely bereft of 
promise. The soil of Nature cannot change 
its climate ; but human soil can help to create 
its own weather: ‘ Take heed, therefore, how 
ye hear.’ Hearing is an urgent business. The 
factor of receptiveness conditions the factor of 
appeal. We may make even the toil of Jesus 
a failure, or we may receive it as good soil 
receives the seed and cause it to fructify 

1 James Moffatt. 
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according to the plenitude of our gifts, ‘some 
thirty-fold, some sixty, and some an hundred.’ 


Teaching by Parables 


Matt. xiii. 13.—‘ Therefore speak I to them in parables : 
because they seeing see not; and hearing they hear not, 
neither do they understand.’ 


THERE is a tone of surprise in the preceding 
question of the disciples. We gather that the 
Twelve were in perplexity. There had come 
a change over the Master’s teaching, and they 
were quite at a loss to understand it. At first 
the words of their Lord had been direct. He 
had preached in such a plain and powerful 
way that men had marvelled at His words of 
grace. But of late He had adopted another 
method, and the disciples were staggered at 
the change. They were so anxious for their 
Master’s influence. They were so keen to have 
His teaching popular. They were so frightened 
lest this change of form should irritate or 
alienate the folk. It was not at all an idle 
curiosity, but a real concern for their beloved 
Lord, that made them ask, ‘ Why speakest 
thou unto them in parables ? ’ 

Our Lord, then, as His ministry advanced, 
altered His method of instruction and made use 
of parables. Let us see if we can discover some 
of His reasons for that change of form. In 
other words, why was Jesus attracted to the 
parable ? 


1. It is a feature of the parable that it makes 
a powerful appeal to memory. We all know 
how things we have seen make a deeper impres- 
sion on us than things we have only been told. 
We read the account of some battle in the 
newspaper, or we hear the report of it over the 
wireless, and by to-morrow the details have 
become vague and misty, and the whole thing 
seems far away ; but had we actually seen the 
fluctuating fortunes of the engagement it would 
have remained vividly in our memory for many 
a year. 

{ Psychologists are continually reminding us 
that this is a visually-minded generation. 
People are not good listeners. What they 
receive comes mainly through ‘ eye-gate’ rather 
than through ‘ear-gate.’ They think in pictures; 
they remember parables. 

When we rise a little, to abstract truths, we 
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find the same principle at work. Truths are 
almost powerless in common life till men have 
seen them and till the mind has pictured them. 
It is no fancy that talks of grasping truth. 
Till truth is grasped it is not really ours. It 
was what their hands had handled and their 
eyes had seen that became the power of life 
to the apostles. How utterly inconceivable 
were death, if we had never seen a person dead. 
How little we should know of truth or courage 
had we never met a brave or truthful man. 
The world is not inspired by abstract virtue. 
Ideas must be clothed, great truths must be 
embodied, and principles somehow must be 
pictured out, if they are ever to catch the 
people’s memory, and enter with power into 
the people’s heart. 

And that was the charm of the parable to 
Jesus. That was one secret of its appeal. 
The people saw the picture in a flash, and 
what they had seen they would not soon forget. 
Had they forgotten it, then all was lost, for 
our Master never wrote one single line. Christ 
had one book—it was the people’s memory. 
He had one tablet—it was His hearer’s heart. 
And hence the charm to Jesus of the parable, 
for it wrote itself indelibly there. He might 
have preached for many an hour on pardon, 
and by to-morrow it would have been forgotten. 
But the storms and worries of twice twenty 
years would never efface the story of the 
prodigal. He might have unlocked the mys- 
teries of prayer, and the rude crowd would 
have wondered and forgotten. But they never 
forgot about the friend at midnight, beating 
and begging at his neighbour’s door. And who 
would have carried the Kingdom in his mind 
if Jesus had openly declared its nature? But 
they never saw a mustard seed again without 
some remembrance of the teaching of the Lord. 


2. Again, the parable sets a new value on 
the truth by making men take pains to find it 
out. It is the things which cost us pains that 
we prize. We lightly value what we lightly 
get. It was not till the disciples had toiled 
all night that Jesus gave the miraculous draught 
of fishes. It was not till they had rowed their 
very best that they saw their Master walking 
on the sea. Christ knew the double value of a 
gift when something of earnest effort had gone 
before it. Have we not all been struck by 
this? We have read, let us say, the lives of 
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great reformers, and we have found how they 
were stirred and strengthened by one truth. 
That same truth is ours to-day, and yet for us 
it seems a commonplace. Take, for example, 
justification by faith—that strong, deep truth 
that runs through the New Testament. How 
little it means for multitudes to-day ; what a 
dead sound the very words have got. Yet 
when we read the story of Martin Luther—it 
was by that truth that he shook the world. 
We get it lightly, and we treat it lightly. But 
Luther struggled for it through the dark and 
wrestled his way to it through tears and blood, 
until, through all the groping and the pain, it 
shone in the heart of Luther like a star. 

The great Teacher knew that He could not 
teach His hearers unless He made them teach 
themselves. He must reach their own minds 
and get them to work with His. The form of 
the parable would attract all; but only the 
thoughtful could read its meaning. It could 
not be found without thinking. The parables 
therefore both attracted and sifted the crowd. 
Those only who ‘had ears’ could hear; those 
only who were in earnest would either care or 
come to understand. Hence it was a method 
which preserved the truth. What men think 
out for themselves they never forget; the 
exercise of their mind makes it their own. 

§| The parables were no happy accident in 
Christ’s teaching, or a mere overflow from a 
mind richly stored by observation and reflection. 
They were part of a deliberate plan—to sift 
out His hearers. To the eager, child-like 
enquiring heart, here was something to ask 
questions about, a hint of truth and beauty 
and a promise of more. To those who had not 
even the desire to know—the self-satisfied, the 
proud, the indifferent—the parable was a 
sheath and a screen, though even in their case 
the story might haunt the memory and provoke 
them some day to enquiry. What Blaise 
Pascal says in general of the Christian revela- 
tion and its evidences is true not least of our 
Lord’s parables: ‘ there is always light enough 
for those who desire to see, just as there is 
always darkness enough for those who love 
the darkness.’ } 


3. Once more, there is a witness in the 
parable to the harmony between the seen and 
the unseen. 

1 J. M. E. Ross. 


what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things 
therein 
Each to other like more than on Earth is 
thought ! 


The real world to Jesus was not the seen world ; 
the real world was the unseen, of which the seen 
is but the form. Heaven to us may be a dream 
of earth; but to Him earth was a broken and 
shadowy reflection of heaven. The material 
was ordained as a sign-language of the spiritual : 
‘For the invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and divinity.’ Jesus: 
saw always a Divine congruity between earth 
and heaven. 

There can be no logic to prove the spiritual ; 
there can be only the prophet’s opening of a 
window in the hope that clay-shuttered eyes 
may find it a ‘magic casement’ looking out 
upon the mountains of God. The parable as 
spoken by Jesus was such a window. He knew 
the heaven of a perfectly obedient and loving 
life. Heaven, for Him, subjugated this mortal 
scene until all creation became heaven’s impress 
and sign. Was there a forgiving father ?— 
another Father was more forgiving, though 
unseen! Did a shepherd brave the darkening 
storm to rescue his sheep that was lost ?— 
another Shepherd was out on a more hazardous 
quest for His human flock! Nor was it by 
happy accident that the comparisons instanced 
by Jesus are so inevitable in their fitness. The 
human image, rather, was chosen and ordained 
by God to be the vehicle of His mystery ; even 
as Jesus was chosen and ordained to be the 
Soul of insight who should discover the Divine 
Reality behind the human or natural form. 

To Him all things were a parable. The 
tenderness on the world’s edge when daylight 
fades, the green fire of the grass, and the mani- 
fold life of wistful humanity were the hand- 
writing of the Most High. Ever patient with 
our filmy sight, He brought forth from His 
treasure things new and old; and, to show us 
that other world, ‘He opened his mouth and 
spake unto them another parable, saying . . .’* 

4 I was standing one evening in a wayside 
station when the moon was rising in splendour 
through the clouds. She was still hidden 

1G. A. Buttrick, The Parables of Jesus, p. xxi. 
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behind a heavy bank, but her light was flooding 
upward to the zenith. One would have thought 
that all that silvered glory would have stirred 
some chord of heaven in the dead. Two men 
were standing near, and one called the attention 
of the other to the sky; the other looked at 
it, and then he said, ‘ Ah, man, isn’t it like the 
footlights ?’ In all the splendours of that 
starry sky he saw only a cheap resemblance 
to some theatre. To the Christ-touched heart 
the whole world speaks of God, and of the 
human soul, and of the moral struggle; till 
night, and morning, and everything we see, 
declare the things that are invisible.? 


He talked of grass, and wind, and rain, 
And fig trees and fair weather, 

And made it His delight to bring 
Heaven and the earth together. 

He spoke of lilies, vines, and corn, 
The sparrow and the raven, 

And words so natural, yet so wise, 
Were on men’s hearts engraven : 

And yeast and bread, and flax, and cloth, 
And eggs, and fish, and candles ; 

See! how the whole familiar world 
He most divinely handles.? 


The Happiness of the Christian Era 


Matt. xiii. 16, 17.—‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they 
see: and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto 
you, That many prophets and righteous men have desired 
to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them ; 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them.’ 


Two things are conspicuous in this passage. 
First, there is the congratulation addressed by 
Jesus to His disciples: ‘ Blessed are the eyes 
which see the things which ye see’ ; and, next, 
there is the compassion with which Jesus looks 
back on those who had longed for such happi- 
ness and been denied it: ‘ Many prophets and 
kings and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen 
them.’ 


1. What was in our Lord’s mind when He 
broke into this benediction ? What was it the 
disciples saw on which they were so much to 
be congratulated ? The answer is plain from 

1G. H. Morrison. 2'T. T, Lynch. 


the very form of the sentence. Jesus does not 
say, ‘ Blessed are our eyes, for they see,’ as if 
the ground of congratulation were something 
in the circumstances of the time common to 
Him and His disciples. On the contrary, He 
says, ‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and 
your ears, for they hear’; and it is clear from 
the context, both in Matthew and in Luke, 
that the real ground of His felicitation was that 
the disciples lived in the age in which He had 
made His appearance in the world. What 
their eyes saw, they saw in Him; what their 
ears heard, they heard from His lips; and it 
was something so wonderful and priceless that 
that generation might well have been the envy 
of all that went before. 

One of the things that come upon us with a 
perpetually new astonishment in the Gospels 
is the way in which Jesus thinks and speaks of 
Himself. He was meek and lowly of heart, the 
one perfect pattern of humility, utterly remote 
from boasting ; but again and again He reveals, 
we might almost say unconsciously or uninten- 
tionally, a sense of what He is which fills us 
with amazement. This is one of the most 
striking passages in which this is done. Jesus 
does not assert anything here, or make any 
particular claim; He only makes us feel that 
in His own mind He was One whose coming 
would have satisfied all the unfulfilled yearnings 
of the best of men in the past, One whose 
presence in the world entitled His own genera- 
tion to congratulate itself above all its pre- 
decessors. 

As the disciples looked on Jesus, and saw all 
that He did—as they listened to Him, and 
heard the words of grace and truth, of mercy 
and judgment, that proceeded out of His mouth 
—the conviction gradually took form within 
them that this was the Son of the Father. 
They felt that nothing ever came between Him 
and God, and that nothing need ever come 
between Him and themselves. He was as 
Divine as the Father, and as human as they. 
He was the Son who was all the time in the 
bosom of the Father, and who all the time also 
trod the earth which they trod, breathed the 
air which they breathed, shared the poverty 
which was their lot, went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil—He was the Son in whom the Father 
was revealed in a redeeming love and power 
to which there was no limit. This was what 
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they came to feel and believe about Jesus, and 
the congratulation or beatitude of this passage 
shows us that this is how Jesus felt about 
_ Himself. 

Many are asking at the present moment 
whether the revelation which the Apostles 
enjoyed, and on which Jesus congratulated 
them, is still accessible to men. Can our eyes 
see or our ears hear what they saw and heard ? 
Can we truly say that we know much or any- 
thing at all about Him ? 

It is quite true that there are many things 
about Jesus which we do not know and never 
can know. We do not know exactly when He 
was born or died; we do not know anything 
of at least thirty years of His life; we do not 
know anything of His private relations to other 
people; we have no materials for writing a 
biography of Him. But we have the Gospels, 
and what really concerns us is not whether we 
can know about Jesus but whether we can know 
Him ; and that is a question which every one 
can and must answer for himself. 

The one thing that strikes a live mind in 
reading the Gospels is the simplicity of Jesus. 
There is never any rift or schism in His being, 
any lack of correspondence between what He 
says and what He is. The character and the 
words are one harmonious and indissoluble 
whole. Jesus does not stand apart and speak 
about the truth; He speaks the truth simply, 
and it is the revelation of Himself. No other 
person has ever been able to make this kind 
of impression by his words. The Apostles do 
not make it. They bear witness to a truth 
which is independent of them; they know in 
part ; they wrestle, as they speak, with some- 
thing which is beyond them and greater than 
they. But with Jesus it is not so. His words 
do not reveal something from which He stands 
at a distance, as those may do who hear Him ; 
it is He Himself who is expressed in them. 
The whole of Jesus is in every word He speaks. 
Think of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, to 
take an utterance with which every one is 
familiar. Is there any sense in saying that we 
do not know the Person to whom this wonderful 
story served as self-expression and as self- 
defence ? We do know Him. We know Him 
as the true Son of the Father—of such a father 
as he who, when he saw the lost son afar off, 
ran and fell on his neck, and kissed him; we 
know Him through and through, and there is 


no limit to which we cannot trust Him. We 
may have a thousand difficulties about the 
Gospels, a thousand unanswered questions about 
what is or is not precisely historical in them ; 
but if we are simple and sincere in our approach 
to them, we cannot fail to know Jesus. And 
is not this our happiness? Is it not on this 
we are really to be congratulated—that through 
the Apostles’ testimony to Jesus, and the 
testimony of the Spirit to that, our eyes can 
see and our ears hear the revelation on which 
Jesus felicitated them ? 

{| One may look at Jesus as He is shown to 
us in the Gospels for twenty years and still be 
overtaken by fresh wonder. ‘The latchet of 
His shoes we are not worthy to unloose.’ His 
heart was the home of every beatitude and a 
harmony of whatsoever things are true, honour- 
able, pure, lovely, and of good report. . . . He 
knew how to be alone, but He was not a recluse. 
The Man of Sorrows and not less the Man of 
Joys; utterly kind and utterly inexorable, 
tolerant and uncompromising, full of grace and 
truth. But no! We cannot describe Him. 
He is wider and greater than we know, and 
even when we mean to praise Him, we distort 
the fair image of His mind and do Him wrong. 
Yet being what He was and is, He would not, 
we think, be displeased if to some of us He 
seems to be the most knowable Person in the 
world, and His human face the perfect revela- 
tion of the glory of God. 


2. Let us turn now to the second aspect of 
the text—the revelation in it of the compassion 
of Jesus. ‘I say unto you, That many prophets 
and kings and righteous men have desired to 
see the things which ye see, and have not seen 
them ; and to hear the things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them.’ For Jesus the 
dark, immeasurable past is filled not with races 
and generations, but with men and their 
spiritual experiences. They are individualized 
in His mind, and His heart is touched into 
sympathy with their spiritual yearnings. He 
embraces in His compassion not only the 
multitudes around Him, who were like sheep 
without a shepherd, but those who in distant 
ages had seen the promise of God, and embraced 
it, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. This is one of the most 
consoling and inspiring words in the gospel— 

1W. R. Maltby, The Significance of Jesus. 
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this word which reveals the sympathy of Jesus 
with souls longing for the revelation of the 
Father. Who implanted that yearning in 
them? Surely it was God Himself, from whom 
they came. It is His creative mark upon them, 
and He is a faithful Creator, who will not dis- 
appoint the longings He has kindled. We do 
not know all the wonders of His working, but 
if we trust the revelation of His love in this 
sympathetic word of Jesus we can only believe 
that they'and we who live in the light of the 
gospel shall be made perfect together. 

4] Addison, in his Reflections in Westminster 
Abbey, remarked: ‘When I read the several 
dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, | consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries.’ 

It is passages like this which show the 
universality of the gospel, and furnish the real 
justification for Christian missions. Jesus Him- 
self was sent only to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, and He never offered Himself to the 
wider world beyond. But though He was sent 
only to Israel, He was sent for the world. And 
the proof of it lies in a saying like this, which 
shows His yearning sympathy with those who 
under unfavourable conditions are nevertheless 
longing for the Father. Here He is only com- 
paring present time with the past—the age in 
which He revealed the Father to men with the 
darker and less happy ages that lay behind; 
but if He were standing in the midst of us 
to-day—as we who know Him believe He is— 
would He not look out with the same yearning 
sympathy on the dim multitudes which lie 
beyond the borders of Christendom? They 
are not dim multitudes to Him. They are not 
inferior or alien races. They are human souls 
who are seeking God if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him, and whose restless 
hearts will not be satisfied till they see Jesus, 
and believe in God through Him. 

4 In 1916 Dr James Hope Moulton came to 
Bombay to give a series of popular lectures to 
the Parsees, and to lecture at the University. 
Through the incessant toil of those eleven 
months, which he spent in India, grief runs 
hike a torrent. Within a year of Mrs. Moulton’s 
death, the news came that Ralph, his brilliant 
elder son, had been killed on the Somme, and 
later disturbing news of his daughter Helen’s 
health. Messages of sympathy came from 


many friends, and from all sections of Indian 
life. Among the callers was a distinguished 


Indian scholar, who had held the portfolio of 


education in one of the largest native states. 
Dr Moulton was out at the time on one of those 
endless errands in which he spent himself in 
the service of men of whatever creed or race. 
‘Dr Moulton,’ said this Indian friend, ‘is a 
great Christian and a truly great scholar. His 
lectures before the University surpassed in 
learning and brilliance anything that had been 
given in University Hall. But will it surprise 
you when I say that Dr Moulton has impressed 
us most in his sorrows? Deep and mutilating 
as they are, his sorrows have not left him in 
the dark. The light about him is beautiful.’ 
After a pause, he continued, ‘I too, in the last 
six months, have had to drink from the cup of 
sorrow, and drink it to the dregs, and in my 
grief I am left desolate. I have not Dr Moul- 
ton’s refuge. I know nothing of the comfort 
and peace which breathes through his pain. 
If only his hope were mine !’ 

A face at the window ! 

This wistfulness is everywhere abroad, in 
lecture rooms and schools, in city and jungle 
dwellings, in literary circles and’ in roadside 
conversation. Among caste and outcaste alike 
there is ‘ a need, a trust, a yearning after God.’ + 

It is because there are such souls in the 
world that the work of missions is a Divine 
and hopeful work. God is preparing the way 
of His messengers everywhere. The Good 
Shepherd has sheep that are to be gathered 
into His fold from the north and the south, 
from the east and the west. He has the most 
vivid sympathy with them in all the outgoing 
of their souls to God. They can be so much 
to Him, and He can be so much to them. What 
a joyful hour it is when the supreme revelation 
breaks upon them through the preaching of 
the gospel, and He can say again, ‘ Happy are 
your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they 
hear.’ 

1 Frank Hart, Rahator of Bombay, 182. 
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The Darnel among the Wheat 


Matt. xiii. 24-30.—‘* Another parable put he forth unto 
them saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which sowed good seed in his field: But while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, 
raipe went his way. . . . Let both grow together until the 

rvest.’ 


1. Tue Parable of the Tares is followed by an 
explanation which our Lord gave at their 
request to His disciples. But it is not the 
whole of the Parable that He expounds. It 
was not meant primarily for them at its first 
telling, and if in His interpretation He studiously 
omits a part of it, perhaps that part has a 
closer application for others than for them. 
Half of the story consists of a dialogue between 
the householder and his slaves, yet to this 
passage Jesus makes no reference whatever in 
His private discourse. It is true that the 
Parable has a unity even without these verses 
—a fact which our Lord uses to advantage. 
But this passage gives to the whole a dramatic 
interest which is of the highest importance in 
His appeal to the multitude, and, because in a 
great Teacher method and purpose alike are 
deliberate, we may seek here the supreme 
ethical interest also. 

The ‘slaves of the householder’ are intro- 
duced solely for the purpose of raising two 
questions. They are not engaged in the action 
of the allegory; their function is rather that 
of chorus, whose business it is to say certain 
things which the author desires to express, and 
which cannot be said except from the detached 
standpoint conventionally assumed by the 
chorus. Here, as so often in Greek drama, 
the utterances of the chorus are simply a reflec- 
tion of current popular opinion. The ‘ slaves,’ 
indeed, may be said to represent the mental 
attitude of the ‘plain man,’ or, in other words, 
of the people whom Jesus is addressing. The 
dialogue, then, is to be viewed as our Lord’s 
deliberate forestalling of certain criticism of 
His work which sooner or later will arise. 

“When the blade grew up and bore fruit, 
then appeared also the tares.’ This is the 
opportunity for the chorus to ask whence came 
the tares. But the manner of their query is 
significant. ‘Was it not good seed that you 
sowed in your field? Whence, then, the 
tares?’ The tone is either of sheer bewilder- 
ment or of covert mockery. In either case it 
speaks lack of confidence, and represents a 


challenge. Only one sower was known to have 
worked in the field, and he the owner. If 
darnel was now growing, who else could have 
sown it? It is a curiously inverted parallel to 
the suggestion of Beelzebub casting out demons. 
They do not inquire why a man should sow 
tares among his own wheat, but they are 
content to insinuate that he did so. The 
master does not argue the matter. He answers 
categorically and at once: ‘My enemy is the 
man who has done this.’ 

At this point the slaves raise their second 
question: In that case, do you want us to go 
and gather them out of hand? It is the 
evident course. The master himself would not 
have sown the darnel. Only a man at cross 
purposes with him would do that. The helpful 
thing will be to undo the evil work. Once 
again they are rebuffed. The darnel shall be 
allowed to grow to maturity, rather than that 
any of the good wheat should be in danger of 
being trodden down or rooted up. Ingathering 
there shall be in due course, but not yet; and 
when the harvest is ready, the reapers shall be 
expert, competent men, not clumsy amateurs. 

[The agrarian population was drivingly 
busy, weeding the wheat fields. We tried to 
earn our supper by giving some assistance, but 
found that in the attempt to separate ‘ true 
wheat’ from ‘ false wheat ’ we were as blunder- 
ing on the physical plane as Christ has warned 
us we should be on the spiritual. The two 
plants were so much alike that specimens laid 
side by side could only be botanically differenti- 
ated by observing the length and position of 
the hairs on stalk and blade. The difference, 
however, was in the root, but as soon as this 
had been torn up, there was no remedy, only 
vain regret, to find that wheat had been de- 
stroyed and tares spared. Long practice and 
trained observation has made the Chinese 
adepts at the work, but it was a lesson of more 
value than many sermons to sit in those fields 
and realize why the Lord said: ‘ Let them both 
grow together until the harvest, and at harvest 
time I will direct the reapers.’ ? y 

{ Whilst Thomas & Kempis was writing his 
book on The Imitation of Christ, and Chaucer 
telling his Canterbury Tales, there were some 
people in this country called ‘ Lollards.’ They 
were followers of John Wycliffe, who gave us 
our first translation of the Bible in English. 

1 4 Desert Journal, 54, 
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Some scholars tell us that the word ‘ Lollard’ 
is a play on the Latin word ‘lolium’ which 
means ‘tares.’ John Wycliffe was no doubt 
a reformer in advance of his age, but the more 
we know of him, the more we are sure that 
he was one of the most Christ-like men. His 
followers were mostly simple people, sincere 
Christians, the most genuine ‘wheat’ in a 
century choked with tares of every kind. But 
the Church and State did not think so, and 
they were so anxious to clear the earth of them 
that the Lollards were hounded by persecution. 


2. It is clear that the moral drawn by Jesus 
for His disciples is not the dominating thought 
of the Parable as originally told. We find here 
very little stress laid on the final discrimination. 
It is asserted, and will bear all the emphasis 
that our Lord places upon it afterwards, but 
the chief concern of Jesus as He tells the story 
is with the points of view set forth in the 
dialogue. He explains later that the ‘good 
seed ’ here stands for the ‘ sons of the Kingdom,’ 
the society of His believers as drawn together 
by Himself. The society is now at its small 
beginnings, but it is growing, and it will grow 
in the open daylight for all the world to see. 
He looks forward a little, to the time when 
voices will be raised in question, like the voices 
in the story. Unworthy men will be seen in 
His society, and people will say: ‘It was a 
good society you established, was it not? 
Then how do you account for these?’ He 
knew it was coming, for even then Judas 
Iscariot was one of the Twelve. And as time 
went on the world would take note of many 
inconsistencies—a Ceesar Borgia, an Inquisition, 
and much insincerity in great things and in 
small—and they would ask, looking at the 
Founder, how these things came into the 
society. He has one answer: This is the seed 
of the enemy. The Master refuses to accept 
responsibility for these ; they are not degener- 
ates, they are aliens of another stock. 

Here we seem to touch the heart of our Lord’s 
meaning. All the terrible doom He speaks of 
for the tares is only secondary in His mind. 

“The kingdom of heaven is like a man who 
sowed good seed.’ The darnel is an incident, 
though a serious one. The object of main 
concern is the wheat. It is noteworthy that 
the mind of Christ dwells most on the good, 

‘ Minos Devine, The Poet-Preacher of Vere Strcet , 63. 


while the tendency of men is to emphasize the 
evil. It seems that Jesus did not expect that 
the evil which would inevitably find a place in 
His society would vitally corrupt it. As in 
another connection, ‘where sim abounded, 
grace’ would ‘ much more abound.’ 

The difference between good and evil is very 
clear in His mind, and is one of origin. If evil 
is found among the good, it is because it is 
connected with an evil source. For this reason 
it is condemned ; the fruit shares the doom of 
the tree. But nothing can be radically evil 
which has sprung from a good source. What- 
ever He has sown will in some degree partake 
of the nature of its origin. It may be woefully 
poor in quality, but even the poorest wheat is 
better than darnel, and the man who has been 
‘born anew’ into the Kingdom of Heaven is 
essentially different from one who has not, 
whether found within the society of believers 
or outside. Our Lord fully recognized the 
possibility of really wicked men being within 
the Church. He did not scruple to call Judas 
‘a devil, nor the hypocritical religionists of 
His day ‘ children of the devil.’ Such wicked- 
ness is directly traceable to the Spirit of Evil. 
The Son of God does not acknowledge such 
reprobates as belonging to Him. The Spirit 
of Evil is incurably opposed to the Good, and 
any man who chooses wholly to embody that 
Spirit inevitably shares in the eternal judgment 
which it incurs. 

4] Consider Iago, so pleasant, so tolerant, so 
easygoing, so boon a companion; yet with a 
heart as cold as ice, and a will as cruel and 
biting as steel, and an intellect that is bitter 
as a frost, and an imagination acid and venom- 
ous; Jago, with his cynical contempt for all 
honour and purity and faithfulness! We see 
how such things provoke him; they challenge 
him to show them up as shams; he cannot 
rest until he has contrived to wreck them; and 
this for no other reason than that they are 
what he dislikes, what he despises, what he 
hates. 

But it is only rarely that a man so whole- 
heartedly embraces evil that he is entirely 
beyond the influence of good. For this reason 
our Lord, while He has a very serious word 
about the fate of the persistent evildoer, shows 
immediate concern for that greater part of 
men who have not said, ‘ Evil, be thou my 
good.’ There is indeed a risk, as the zealous 
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slaves perceived, that some of the darnel might, 
from its similarity to wheat, be allowed by 
mistake to go into the barn. The Master, 
however, sees a far greater risk—that some of 
the wheat, so thin as to resemble tares, should 
be destroyed in error. Not all the wheat is of 
the hundredfold order; some is sixty, some 
only thirty, and some even less. Nor are all 
Christians of the same excellence, but in the 
eyes of the Master even the least satisfactory 
of His planting is too precious to be lost. In 

course He will commission His own reapers 
to gather up all that is valuable, and they will 
make no mistake. So God at the last will pass 
infallible and inexorable judgment on good and 
bad. 


3. The special contribution which Jesus 
makes in this Parable is His appeal for the 
deferring of judgment. The final discrimina- 
tion is safe in the hands of God; He will not 
allow evil to go unpunished, nor will He be 
unjust to those who are weak rather than 
vicious. Certainly the average man is no fair 
judge in the case. Jesus seems to have in 
mind not so much the physical purging of the 
Church of its unworthy members as the act of 
passing judgment. For this the ‘ plain man’ 
is not competent. He will go over the field 
rooting up this, and this, noting one thing 
after another of unworthy growth in the Church. 
Such growths there will undoubtedly be, but 
there is danger lest he find more than there are. 
Examining unsympathetically, he will conclude 
that the whole life of the Church is poisoned, 
and his collection of tares will serve effectually 
to depreciate the wheat. Yet the wheat is 
good, although not uniform. The man who 
thus finds the Church discredited will never 
enter its fellowship, or learn its music, because 
of the taint by which he believes it to be dis- 
honoured. 

But, after all, the honour of the Church is 
not in his keeping; he is not called upon to 
judge. Judgment belongs to God. He will 
finally gather the tares to burn them. Now 
that is precisely what the casual observer 
cannot do. He cannot utterly destroy the evil 
of which he disapproves. He can collect his 
tares, his instances of unworthiness, and exhibit 
them as damning evidence against the Church. 
But God does not regard them in that light. 
When He gathers them, the things that cause 


stumbling, it is to make an end of them, and 
the Church of His faithful ones, now purified, 
will be welcomed home. 


The Mustard Seed 


Matt. xiii. 31, 32.—‘ Another parable put he forth 
unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in 
his field: Which indeed is the least of all seeds: but 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.’ 


Tue two former parables—the Parable of the 
Soils and the Parable of the Tares—contained 
much that was fitted to caution and even in 
some measure to discourage. But here is 
encouragement in the strongest form. In this 
Parable of the Mustard Seed our Lord turns the 
other side of the picture, and affirms that the 
little movement already stirring society would 
grow to vast dimensions. He does not antici- 
pate the Parable of the Leaven, and explain 
the precise mode of the spread of Christianity, 
but merely predicts the fact of its growth. 


1. This is a parable about the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, but there is no reference to the 
disciples, there is no reference to the activity 
of the preachers of the word, because Jesus 
wants to emphasize the Divine impetus and 
promise of the new Kingdom. It is God’s side 
and not man’s that Jesus stresses, and He did 
that for a most clear and obvious purpose. 
The disciples, being human, were often anxious 
to emphasize their contributions towards the 
progress of the Kingdom. At the Trans- 
figuration, when Peter did not know what to 
say, he exclaimed : ‘ It is a good thing for You 
we are here! We can put up a few tents for 
You.’ Jesus rebuked them often for their 
stress on their own importance. ‘It was not 
you who chose Me: it was I who chose 
you!’ 

We are apt in our religious work to become 
self-conscious, to consider our plans essential, 
our purposes vital, and to forget that the 
supreme responsibility lies with God. The 
strongest, most hopeful people in the Christian 
cause are those who say to themselves, ‘I 
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cannot do this work myself, it is in God’s 
hands!’ And with a sense of God’s responsi- 
bility they become, not irresponsible, but free 
in mind. And that is what is needed to-day 
for the advancement of the cause. 


2. Jesus is also warning His disciples against 
judging by appearances, against what the 
prophet called in the Old Testament ‘ despising 
the day of small things. The Kingdom of 
God, as they now saw it, was so unlike their 
anticipations, and so insignificant in its appear- 
ance; there was such a difference between 
their Master—a humble carpenter from Nazareth 
—and the conquering Prince of their dreams 
that they may well have been filled with 
gloomy anticipations. It may have been the 
“mustard seed’ appearance of the Kingdom 
that made Judas turn traitor. So this parable 
was spoken to correct any doubts in their 
minds, and to give them the assurance of a 
mighty future, in spite of the small and obscure 
beginnings. 

If we look back to the first century the most 
important thing in the world is Christianity, 
but when we examine history the thing that 
impresses us is the utter unconsciousness of 
Jesus and His movement displayed by the 
world. Hardly any one was interested! It 
was thought by the current of Jewish life that 
it was one of those sectarian movements spring- 
ing up in the East, and that it would soon be 
gone. No one imagined it would grow to what 
it became. Jesus, encouraging the faith of His 
disciples, said they must not rest on what was 
visible and audible, they must believe in this 
movement as a movement of God. 

In the Apostles’ Creed we read: ‘I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, ...I believe 
in... the holy Catholic Church.’ You do 
not believe in the Church because you can 
see it. That would not be an act of faith. 
You believe in the Church because you cannot 
see it! Jesus wants them to believe in the 
Kingdom of God though they could not see 
much at the time to encourage them. They 
must believe it is to grow until it is a large 
organization in which the birds shall sit in the 
branches. 

{| Thirteen hundred years ago Columba and 
a dozen companions sailed from Ireland in a 
frail little skin-covered boat for Scotland. 
They landed in Iona, and built a tiny Christian | 
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temple there. That was the beginning of 
Christianity in Scotland. The Kingdom of God 
was a grain of mustard seed. But from Iona, 
Columba and his companions went and preached 
to the dwellers on the mainland, to the Picts 
with their painted faces, to the Druids in their 
groves. And modern Scotland, with its in- 
numerable houses of prayer and its wide-spread 
religion, is the result. 


3. The Kingdom grows from generation to 
generation, ever embracing larger numbers 
under its sway, ever unfolding some new sig- 
nificance. Almost down to our own day our 
creed-makers and our organization-builders 
forgot that the Kingdom grows like a tree; 
that we cannot say of the seed, the first shoots, 
the earliest branches: ‘ This is the tree; thus 
far and no farther. We must wait and see 
whereunto this will grow. The trees of earth 
in time reach their full stature, in time fade and 
die ; but the tree of God grows while the world 
lasts, ever giving us new thoughts of God, ever 
expanding the circle of those who have claims 
upon us, ever deepening our conception of 
those claims. 

The growth of the tree is the gradual revela- 
tion of the meaning of God’s love revealed in 
Jesus Christ; for revelation is not an event 
but a process, and God is writing still, and will 
go on writing, the pages of His New Testament. 
Here and there a branch may be lopped off, 
as the once flourishing Christian Church of 
North Africa perished under persecution and 
disappeared from the face of the earth. But 
the tree of life grows and grows for ever, because 
it is the tree of God, planted near by a river, 
the river of the water of life. 

We wonder at the faith of Jesus, who, in a 
tiny corner of the world, with so little apparent 
prospect of success, had such insight into the 
future. But can we marvel sufficiently at the 
Christian preachers who went on their mission- 
ary journeys from country to country, realizing , 
the immensity of the task they were under- 
taking, the apparently irresistible might of the 
forces arrayed against them, the slenderness of 
their own human resources, the indifference or 
contempt with which their message was s0 
often met ; yet had the faith to go on repeating 
this parable ? * 

1J. D. Jones. 

23, F. McFadyen, The Message of the Parables, 124. 
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Christ’s Superman 


Matt. xiii. 31, 32.—‘ The Kingdom of heaven is like 
to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed 
in his field: Which indeed is the least of all seeds: but 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.’ 


THE eer of the New Testament have 
always found a difficulty in this Parable-—the 

culty of finding a mustard tree big enough 
to meet its requirements. It is a mustard 
plant that must be big enough to merit the 
term ‘ tree,’ and it must be a tree big enough 
for the birds of the air to lodge in the branches 
of it. No such mustard ‘tree’ is known. 
Professor A. B. Bruce says: ‘The plant at 
its best is only a great herb, and it can be called 
a tree only by a latitude in the use of words.’ 
The question therefore emerges, Was Jesus 
speaking of a real tree? Does the Parable 
demand a real tree? Is not the point of it 
the abnormal nature of the growth as compared 
with the smallness of the seed? A mustard 
seed becomes a tree ; that is the arresting thing. 
Jesus was always saying arresting things. For 
instance, He said, ‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
There have been many attempts to enlarge the 
eye of that needle or to reduce the size of the 
camel, but without much success. The words 
still stand as an example of the startling 
thought of Jesus, and the saying is considered 
by many to be a hard saying. And here, for 
the purpose of His teaching, Jesus assumes an 
arresting event—a mustard seed endued with 
more than ordinary potencies, which in its 
amazing growth transcends the limitations of 
its own order and becomes ‘a tree.’ This 
particular grain which Jesus imagines for the 
sake of His argument, when it reaches the fully 
developed plant stage, does not stay there like 
other mustard plants, but bursts through the 
bounds assigned it, and continues further to 
grow until it becomes ‘a tree’ big enough, and 
strong enough, for the birds of the air to lodge 
in its branches. 

In reality Jesus is not talking of mustard 
seeds and trees at all, but of the Kingdom of 
God; and there are no exact analogies on earth 

to that Kingdom. Jesus had to enhance the 


facts of His illustrations and analogies, which 
have to do with things earthly, to show the 
transcendent realities of the Spiritual Realm 
He had come to unfold. His mustard seed 
must become a tree in order to show the 
miraculous potencies of His Kingdom. His 
hearers must be made to see that the vitalities 
of the Kingdom of God make a man greater— 
greater than society can make him, greater 
than politics can make him, greater than educa- 
tion can make him. The new potencies of the 
Kingdom break down accepted boundaries, 
scatter accepted categories, transcend accepted 
limitations, and give birth to things bigger, 
better, and more wonderful. 

We are contented if our mustard seed be- 
comes a plant, the mustard seed of Jesus must 
become a tree. In other words, everything 
must be bigger and better for His coming. 
Everything in His Kingdom must show the 
miracle of His transcendent Saviourhood. The 
man with the powers of the Kingdom in him 
is a man who will transcend himself. Barrier 
after barrier will give way before the pressure 
of the new life, power will be added to power, 
acquirement to acquirement, grace to grace, 
until he shall become a tree of the Lord, full of 
sap, throwing out great branches, for the help 
and comfort, shelter and salvation, of baffled 
and distraught and impoverished earth pilgrims. 
Nietzsche has made us familiar with the idea of 
the Superman. ‘I teach you the Superman. 
Man is something to be surpassed,’ he says. 
Jesus in this Parable teaches us the ‘ Superman.’ 


1. The man of the Kingdom passes the 
normal human limit in his command of moral 
strength and in the wealth of his moral resources. 
In his Psychology of the Christian Soul, Steven 
says: ‘ Christianity is no less potent in the lives 
of common people. When it comes to them in its 
power, it gives them a love of personal upright- 
ness, of purity and all worthy living; it enables 
them in a new way to help their fellows; it 
delivers them, as it were in an instant, from 
the thraldom of some vice, changing greed into 
generosity, violent temper into gentleness, pride 
into lowliness of mind, contempt of those he 
counts his inferiors into love of them, and a 
debased imagination into strenuous effort to 
protect the innocent.’ He finds a well of moral 
strength springing up within him. He can face 
what other men similarly constituted cannot 
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face. He can overcome what other men of a 
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it, nobody can see it, and the utter pathos of 


like nature find invincible. He can 


Conquer love of self and lusty life, 
Tear deep-rooted passions from the breast, 
Still the inward strife. 


q In the speech that Livingstone made when 
the University of Glasgow conferred upon him 
an honorary degree, he propounded the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall I tell you what sustained me in 
my exiled life among strangers whose language 
I could not understand? It was this that 
comforted me, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” ’ We can scarcely 
think of Livingstone without thinking of 
Stanley—and Stanley would probably be one 
of Nietzsche’s Supermen, having all the qualities 
of stern and strong leadership, and ruthless 
prosecution of ends. Stanley did not find 
Faith until he found Livingstone, and this is 
what he said about him: ‘For four months 
and four days I lived with him in the same 
house, or in the same tent, or in the same boat, 
and I never found a fault in him... . Hach 
day’s life with him added to my admiration 
for him. His gentleness never forsakes him, 
his hopefulness never deserts him. His is the 
Spartan heroism, the inflexibility of the Roman, 
the enduring resolution of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The man has conquered me.’ 


2. The man possessed of the vitalities of the 
Kingdom passes the ordinary human boundaries 
in his self-sacrifice. What gives self-sacrifice 
its quality is the motive that prompts it. In 
any given act of self-sacrifice the motive is the 
most difficult thing to get at. Some years ago, 
during a great fire in London, some children 
were in jeopardy in one of the upper stories. 
A man was seen to rush into the flaming build- 
ing. The crowd cheered and cheered, and 
waited breathlessly for his return. In a few 
minutes, which seemed like hours, he emerged 
from the flames carrying—a tin box! The 
crowd roared in terrible wrath, and the man 
had to be protected by the police. Had that 
man been burned to death, he would have been 
hailed a hero, and accorded a public funeral. 
What looked like a noble act of self-immola- 
tion proved an act of callous self-interest. In 
George Bernard Shaw’s great play, Joan of Are, 
Joan’s work is set forth as an act of sublime 
and beautiful self-sacrifice, but nobody will see 
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it all melts the heart, and Joan’s work is religious 
work, inspired by God and the saints. 

The sacrifice of Jesus is great, not because 
of the physical sufferings, but because it was so 
entirely of love. He was equal with God, and 
therefore what He did must be entirely for 
others’ good. The seed of the Kingdom is His 
life, and when that possesses a man he breaks 
all the accepted selfish categories. He rises 
above unregenerate human nature. He be- 
comes a redeemer, to die if need be in the 
service of his fellows, for their good and not 
his own, at the command of Him who is regnant 
in his soul. 

In Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, the 
story of the Jesuit Mission in Canada is very 
briefly told, but what a story it is! “ Inspired 
with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from 
perdition, and win new empires to the Cross; 
casting from them every hope of earthly 
pleasure or earthly aggrandisement, the Jesuit 
fathers buried themselves in deserts, facing 
death with the courage of heroes, and enduring 
torments with the constancy of martyrs. Their 
story is replete with marvels—miracles of 
patient suffering and daring enterprise.’ ‘ Isaac 
Jogues taken captive by the Iroquois was led 
from canton to canton, and village to village, 
enduring fresh torments and indignities at every 
stage of his progress. Men, women, and 
children vied with each other in imgenious 
malignity. Redeemed at length by the humane 
exertions of a Dutch officer, he repaired to 
France, where his disfigured person and muti- 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. 
But the promptings of a sleepless conscience 
urged him to return and complete the work 
he had begun, to illumine the moral darkness 
upon which he fondly hoped he had thrown some 
rays of light. “So he returned, and the blow of 
a tomahawk closed his mission and his life.” ’ 


3. The son of the Kingdom transcends all 
human limitations in his grip of God, and his 
consciousness of the unseen spiritual world. 
Find the greatest saint in the non-Christian 
world, and the least in the Kingdom is greater 
than he. ‘Man is constituted,’ says Du Bose 
in his St Paul, ‘by his nature—not son of 
God—but to become son of God. That is, 
it is his nature to enter, beyond his nature, 
and outside of himself, into an objective, trans- 
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cendental, personal, or spiritual relationship 
with God, of which will be born his sonship. 
All of son that there is in him consists in his 
capacity to become son.’ 

*O the bliss,’ says J. G. Paton, as musket 
and spear are levelled at his life, ‘O the bliss 
of knowing and seeing Him who is invisible.’ 
There are many who have little of the learning 
of the schools, but they know God, and know 
the bliss of knowing Him, and that is the 
characteristic of the son of the Kingdom. He 
is more than man in his spiritual grasp. He is 
‘beyond his nature.’ He is Superman. 


The Leaven 


Matt. xiii. 33.—‘ Another parable spake he unto them ; 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened.’ 
THE associations of leaven to the Jewish mind 
were not associations of good. In the common 
speech of those days leaven stood for the infec- 
tive power of evil. On one occasion Christ 
said: ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ 
In the ritualistic feasts of the Jews prominence 
was given to the use of unleavened bread. 
Leaven was associated with fermentation, and 
fermentation meant a process of corruption. 
As one old writer described it, leaven is ‘ itself 
the offspring of corruption, and corrupts the 
mass of dough with which it has been mixed.’ 
It was common enough, therefore, when speak- 
ing of the corrupting influences of life, to 
compare them to leaven. But here Jesus makes 
a new use of the idea, taking leaven to represent 
not an evil influence but a good, the influence 
of that great conception of ideas and ideals 
summarized in the term Kingdom of Heaven. 


1. ‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leavened.’ 
How small the leaven looks compared with the 
dull, dead mass of meal into which it is thrust ! 
Yet how it spreads through all, and changes 
all! Quantitatively small, vitally active, leaven 
—that is a true simile of the method of Chris- 
tianity’s transformation of the world. 

The truth which Jesus put into His figure of 
the meal and the leaven is obscured for many 
modern minds by our worship of bigness. We 
are all tempted to worship size. But size is 
an utterly fallacious standard when we are 
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trying to estimate power. Could any one, at 
the height of Rome’s colossal power, have 
thought of anything much smaller than Paul 
in a Roman prison writing his few letters ? 
But the result! Whoever would have dreamed 
that that little man with his brief Epistles 
would dig down so deeply, take hold so strongly, 
penetrate so powerfully the thoughts and 
motives of men? The things that are big are 
utterly misleading as to the location of the 
ideas that are powerful. 

When Rome wanted to Romanize a new 
province, it took Roman people and planted 
them as a colony in the midst of it. There, as 
a powerful minority, they stood for Roman 
law, Roman justice, Roman faith, and Roman 
custom, leaven in the lump of the province 
until the whole province was leavened. When, 
therefore, Paul said in his letter to the Philip- 
pian Christians, ‘We are a colony of heaven,’ 
they understood the figure, for their city of 
Philippi was a Roman colony. They recog- 
nized that they were a minority sent out, as 
pioneers, into the midst of an unchristian world 
to represent the ideals, faiths, and way of living 
of a nobler realm until the earth should be the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof. 

41 am done with Great things and Big 
things, with Great institutions and Big success, 
and I am for those tiny invisible molecular 
forces, that work from individual to individual, 
creeping through the crannies of the world like 
so many soft rootlets, or like the capillary 
oozing of water, but which, give them time, will 
rend the hardest monuments of men’s pride.+ 


2. There is another point here, and that is 
the contact that is necessary between the 
leaven and the dough. We have passed from 
the old monastic idea of religion being seclusion 
from life. But that mistake dies hard, and 
there are many very Evangelical people who 
hold a modern analogue of the old monastic 
idea, and who think that Christian men and 
women should be very tepidly interested in 
anything except what they call the preaching 
of the gospel, and the saving of men’s souls. 
Now nobody would undervalue either of these 
things ; but these do not exhaust the function 
of the Church in the world, nor the duty of the 
Church to society. We have to learn from the 
metaphor in the parable. The dough is not 


1 William James. 
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kept on one shelf and the leaven on another ; 
the bit of leaven is plunged into the heart of 
the mass, and then the woman kneads the 
whole up in her pan, and so the imfiuence is 
spread. We are not doing our duty, nor are 
we using our capacities, unless we fling ourselves 
frankly and energetically into all the currents 
of the national life, commercial, political, 
municipal, intellectual, and make our influence 
felt in them all. The ‘salt of the earth’ is to 
be rubbed into the meat in order to keep it 
from putrefaction ; the leaven is to be kneaded 
into the dough in order to raise it. Christians 
are to remember that they are here, not for 
the purpose of isolating themselves, but in 
order that they may touch life at all points, 
and at all points bring into contact with life 
the principles of Christian morality. 

] My home is adorned by a picture of which 
I am particularly fond. It is entitled ‘ More 
Heavens than One.’ It represents two women, 
both young and beautiful. The first is seated 
in the front room of her cottage; the door 
stands open to the village street. A baby 
sleeps serenely in a plain wooden cradle. A 
little girl is perched upon the edge of the table. 
The mother is sitting near her, holding her 
securely, and gazing into the child’s eyes with 
a look of infinite rapture and pride. While 
she is thus lost to all the world, a tall nun 
passes the cottage and glances, with eyes of 
unutterable wistfulness, at the charming picture 
framed by the open door. There are, she feels, 
more heavens than one. The picture perfectly 
expounds the parable. The goodness in the 
soul of the happy mother is like the yeast hid 
in the meal; it is in touch with life; it affects 
husband, children, everything, everybody. The 
goodness in the soul of the devout nun is an 
isolated goodness; it is like the leaven that 
a woman forgot to hide in the meal; the meal 
suffers sadly by its absence, and the leaven 
remains useless upon the kitchen table. The 
leaven and the meal must mix.! 


Not in seclusion, not apart from all, 

Not in a place elected for its peace, 

But in the heat and bustle of the world, 
*Mid sorrow, sickness, suffering, and sin 

Must he still labour with a loving soul 

Who strives to enter through the narrow gate.? 


1F. W. Boreham. 
2 Toru Dutt, The Royal Ascetic. 


3. There is, further, the suggestion of the 
tumultuous upheaval of the dough, the signs 
of turmoil, movement, and life within. If we 
look through a powerful microscope at what 
goes on between the leaven and the meal, we 
shall find that there is in reality a mighty 
battle in progress. There are explosions to be 
observed, tiny Vesuvius-like volcanoes in seem- 
ingly perpetual activity. Where the resistance 
is tough there are great flanking movements 
on the part of the leaven until the recalcitrant 
body is quite encircled; whereupon it is as 
though heavy artillery were brought into play, 
followed by shock-troops, and finally by a kind 
of bayonet charge ! } 

When Christianity came into the world it 


Cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 


And that is what it ought to do to-day, and 
will do, if Christian men are true to themselves 
and to their Lord. Is there any region of life 
into which the introduction of the plain precepts 
of Christianity as the supreme law would not 
revolutionize it? We talk about England as a 
Christian country. Isit? A Christian country 
is a country of Christians, and Christians are 
not people that only say ‘I have faith in Jesus 
Christ,’ but people that do His will. That is 
the leaven that is to change the whole mass by 
putting a new spirit into it. If we as Christians 
were doing our duty, it would be true of us as 
it was of the early preachers of the Cross, that 
we are men who turn the world upside down. 


4, Finally, leaven works by contagion ‘ until 
the whole is leavened.’ So does the Kingdom 
of God. ‘One loving heart sets another on 
fire.” When our Lord came from His wilder- 
ness of temptation to win the world to God, 
He began that transcendent task by talking 
to two men on a country road—‘and they 
abode with him that day.’ Later He chose 
twelve ‘that they might be with him’; and 
lavished on them His full spirit, that they in 
turn might spread the contagion of the King- 
dom. So it came to pass. Andrew found 
Peter, and Philip found Nathanael. Jesus did 
not meet many people, but ‘ as many as touched 
him were made whole.’ 

Not chiefly by the skill of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship or the brilliance of intellectual 

1 The British Weekly. 
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argument, but by the hidden influence of lives 
changed by the gospel does the Kingdom of 
God penetrate throughout human society, until 
it is completely transformed. 


From Thine, as then, the healing virtue goes 
Into our hearts—that is the Father’s plan. 
From heart to heart it sinks, it steals, it flows, 
From those that know Thee still infecting those. 
Here is my heart—from Thine, Lord, fill it up, 
That I may offer it as the holy cup 

Of thy communion to my every man.! 


The Foundations of our Teaching 


Matt. xiii. 33.—‘ Another parable spake he unto them ; 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.’ 


Tus parable, which was contained in one of 
the earliest Gospel sources, is of profound 
importance in estimating our Lord’s outlook. 
It is difficult to interpret it in any rational way, 
except as explaining that He foresaw clearly 
what was implied in the spread of Christianity, 
that He contemplated, not, as some people 
have imagined, the speedy coming of the end 
of all things, but the spread of His message 
throughout the world in exactly the way in 
which it has spread. And this seems to be 
corroborated also if we think carefully of His 
own methods. It is important that we should 
consider what is the right way of spreading 
Christianity. It is sometimes suggested that we 
should adopt the methods of business, and 
advertise our goods in the way that business 
men do; that a column or a page of The Tumes 
would be an admirable way for making known 
the message of Christianity. It is suggested that 
we should adopt means similar to those used 
in political propaganda, on the assumption that 
if you only say a thing often enough, however 
unintelligently, people must begin to think it 
is true. 

Then, again, we have most of us a real fear 
of proselytism; we know how harmful a thing 
it may be when it is carried out by people with 
whom we do not agree, and we dread doing 
anything of the same sort ourselves. But the 
methods of proselytism are the exact antithesis 
of the methods which we should pursue. Its 

1 George Macdonald. 
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characteristic is to consider arguments rather 
than truth, and to use influence or suggestion 
or authority to override a person’s will and 
intelligence. The true methods of Christianity 
are the exact opposite of this. 

We suggest three principles to follow. The 
first is the paramount influence of truth, the 
second the influence of personality, the third 
the power of teaching. For what we have to do 
is surely to follow most of all the example of our 
Lord Himself: to consider what were the ways 
in which He worked, how He spread His message, 
and on what lines His appeal was made. These 
three headings sum up the methods of His work. 


1. That which ws really true is what must 
ultimately prevail. It may be retarded or kept 
back by outside causes, it may be hampered by 
the unworthiness of those who are its messengers, 
but ultimately, whatever happens, truth— 
that is, the highest truth before the world at 
the time—will prevail. This is exactly what 
our Lord’s methods seem to teach us. He had 
a message to give, a message which we believe 
to have been the truth—the truth, indeed, 
expressed in language and forms of the time 
when He taught, but emphatically the truth. 
He delivered that message, but He always 
seems to have shown what we may call a curious 
unconcern as to what happened to it. He took 
no steps for expressing it in absolutely correct 
form, but simply gave His message to the world 
and lived His life, knowing that as it was the 
truth thrown on the world, therefore, ultimately, 
it must spread and prevail. 

4] Jesus knew (and in many a parable He 
came back to this) that once you have planted a 
seed, you can leave it to look after itself: God 
and the soil will do the rest. He knew that once 
He had planted His words in human hearts, 
He could confidently leave them there: they 
would haunt men down the years, and would 
live for ever. No need for Him to write His 
teaching down; that teaching, once let loose 
upon the earth, would make its way by its own 
inherent power and march deathlessly across 
the ages. 

Ibsen, in his Emperor and Galilean, puts a 
soliloquy into the fourth-century Emperor 
Julian’s mouth. ‘ Where is He now? Has He 
been at work elsewhere since that happened 
at Golgotha ? Where is He now? What if He 
goes on and on, suffers and dies and conquers 
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again and again, from world to world?’ That 
has been the story of the words of Jesus.+ 

But there are two characteristics about the 
spread of Christianity. It is entrusted to 
human beings who will all have learned the 
truth, but will all hold it more or less imper- 
fectly, and the actual spread of it depends on 
the extent to which each person has grasped 
and taken hold of the truth, and his capacity 
for interpreting it. There are many enthusi- 
astic people who, having got a very imperfect 
idea of what Christianity means, are anxious to 
spend their time spreading it abroad. They 
are impatient of what they call academic 
methods; they ask for something practical. 
There is something which, no doubt, they feel 
and know is truth, and they are ready to put 
aside all the difficult questions which people 
may puzzle over. It may be that they have 
seized and grasped just an aspect of truth 
which at the moment and for the time responds 
to the need of people, and, therefore, they may 
have a temporary and partial success in their 
message. But there has never been a great 
religious movement which has not had behind 
it real earnest intellectual thought about 
Christianity. 

The Oxford Movement, for example, was a 
representation of Christianity more ideal and 
more philosophical than anything existing at 
the time. It represented by far the biggest 
message which the University of Oxford had 
for the moment ; therefore attained for a time 
a dominant influence in the University, and 
became a great power in the country. But it 
had many elements of imperfection, and that 
weakened its force, and the followers have not 
kept up the vigorous intellectual life of the 
founders. 

If the work of the Church is to be successful, 
there must be an earnest effort made by Christian 
thinkers to grapple with intellectual problems. 
We cannot shelve them. LEvery individual 
must deal with those problems for himself. 
The reasons why many people do not go to 
church are that they feel the things that they 
hear are not quite true, that they get no answer 
to the questions that are puzzling them, that 
the things that they hear are out of touch with 
their thought. 

4] The Christian duty of using our intellects 
is one to which far too little attention has been 
1J.8. Stewart, The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, 72. 
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given. And, whatever may have been the case 
in past ages, it is a duty peculiarly incumbent 
upon us in the times in which we now live. 
For the Christian teacher and the Christian 
believer are confronted by problems which 
they cannot shirk if the Christian view of life 
is to remain a real force in the affairs of men ; 
and these problems they cannot wisely deal 
with without thought—thought protracted, 
thought consecutive, thought sometimes even 
distasteful.t 


2. If we ask what it is that has made the 
gospel’s appeal to such an infinite number of 
men in so many generations, so many ages, so 
many countries, it is the influence of the Per- 
sonality of Christ ; and that was the case not, as 
some seem to think, only in particular ages of 
the Church, but in all ages. It is Jesus, it is the 
influence of Jesus on people’s lives and thoughts, 
that has always been the fundamental appeal 
of Christianity. If that is true of His methods, 
and if we have to follow His example, we must 
remember that our personality will have much 
influence. And that is why we must, as a pre- 
liminary to the teaching of our message, live it. 
The true gnostic is not he who only knows about 
Christianity, but he who lives in accordance 
with Christ’s teaching. Our influence will 
depend upon what sort of persons we gradually 
show ourselves to be—whether we are sincere, 
true, and to be relied upon; that in the first 
place, but there is something more. People 
will gradually find out whether we have a 
religious message to give and can speak to them 
when the time comes, as if our religion was real. 

{ One of the most useful ministers in our 
Church told me that in his college days he had 
flung away from the whole thing, but that one 
Sunday, happening to see Dods advertised on 
a church notice board that he was passing, he 
turned in, simply for an intellectual treat, but 
went his way a Christian man. ‘I did not 
remember much of what he had said,’ so he told 
me; ‘it was his obvious sincerity in language and 
in manner that arrested me. Here, I felt, was 
a man who certainly believes every word he 
says: who assures me that he himself has 
tested Christianity, and has found that it works. 
And my mind told me that, if ever I had seen 
an honest man, this was he. If he says it, then 
I credit it: if he assures me he has found it 

1 Sir William Ashley, The Christian Outlook, 39. 
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entirely dependable, then I believe him, and I 
too am going to try it; and I did.’ 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and 
whose life, 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause.” 


3. And then, thirdly, there is our duty of 
teaching. How did our Lord give His message 
to the world? It was by teaching: ‘ And he 
taught them many things.’ It is specially 
emphasized that He taught, and the records 
of His work are the records of His teaching. 
The essence of teaching is that ultimately its 
appeal is to the intellect. How singularly 
little there is of the appeal to the emotions 
in the Gospels. It is thought that the spiritual 
means something different from the intellectual ; 
it is thought that the spiritual means the 
emotional, that the spirit is something which 
will enable us to escape from the control of 
reason. We have not any justification in the 
Bible for any such conception. The spiritual 
means the sanctified intellect and the sanctified 
moral life. The fruits of the spirit are love, joy, 
and peace; the spirit is the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might. Our duty is to go as teachers; in our 
work of teaching we must use all our powers of 
mind and character. There is a danger that new 
things spread eagerly, but that about old things 
people are satisfied with what is. There is an 
immense propaganda going on at the present 
day of all sorts of erroneous messages and half- 
truths. The half-truth often seizes the mind 
with extraordinary power, and drives people 
on to teach it. We must not allow ourselves 
to remain in a sluggish intellectual state. We 
must fulfil our mission of preaching the gospel. 

§{An American professor declares that the 
decline in the influence of the pulpit is largely 
due to the decay of the teaching function of the 
preacher. The modern preacher must be a 
pastor and a teacher. He must be a pastor if he 
is to find out what his people are thinking, and 
he must be a teacher if his work is to have any 
permanent value. Even amongst churchgoers 
there is the most amazing ignorance of the facts 
and doctrines of religion. Start a religious 


1A. J. Gossip, In Christ’s Stead, 219. 
* William Cowper. 


controversy in your home or club, and you will 
find that it is the Church member who is least 
able to put up any defence of Christian doctrine, 
because he knows absolutely nothing about it. 
Ministers ought to be prepared to help their 
people ‘to think out religious questions for 
themselves and to reach conclusions based on 
evidence.’ } 


The Sower 


Matt. xiii. 37.—‘* He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of man.’ 


Our Lord had a library of three books—His 
own heart, the Book of Nature and Life, and the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. It would be 
hard to tell in which of the three He read 
oftenest ; but in the first two, as surely as in the 
last, He found continually things concerning 
Himself. In this case the Book of Nature and 
Life provided the suggestion which He here 
expands into a portrait of Himself. 


1. We fasten our eyes, then, upon the farmer 
whom Christ shows us in this parable, and 
whom He asks us to take as a type and picture 
of Himself. And, first, we watch the man 
sowing his seed. Every seed has in it the 
germ of a miracle ; his hands are up to the wrist 
in miracles every time he thrusts them into his 
seed-bag. We read about the miracles of Jesus. 
We are astonished at them. We stumble over 
them and argue about them. Yet does any- 
thing much less wonderful happen when men 
throw the seed upon the earth, and find it 
springing up and bringing forth thirty, sixty, an 
hundred-fold ? Much more frequent, of course ! 
But much less wonderful ? The beginnings are 
so small. The process is so secret and so 
mysterious. The results are so great. If a 
yearly experience had not made us familiar with 
it all, we should realize better than we do how 
wonderful it is, and how divine! 

‘ He that soweth the good seed is the Son of 
man,’ our Lord said: in other words, ‘I too 
work with small beginnings, and look forward 
to great results.’ He made no mistake as to the 
smallness of the beginnings. His own life and 
ministry were only a seed, a corn of wheat falling 
into the ground and dying. His teaching was 
like tiny seeds of truth dropped into hearts 

1. A. Atkins, 
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which were sometimes soft and receptive like 
good soil, but often hard with prejudice or 
already occupied with evil. When in this 
parable He speaks once more of good seed, He 
means men and women—those whom He was 
fashioning into goodness, training into obedience, 
and leaving to do His work in the world. 
‘The good seed are the children of the kingdom.’ 
The world had been prepared in many ways for 
the coming of these seed-lives, some of the ways 
being more cruel than any ploughshare that 
ever tore up the uncomplaining soil. Sorrow 
and pain had made deep furrows upon human 
life. All the woes and sins of men were waiting 
for the revealing of the sons of God, for the life 
and work of those who should stand for goodness 
and tenderness and truth. And a great part of 
our Lord’s mission was to regenerate and train 
and inspire those who should begin this mighty 
work. They were few in number. They were 
often unwise and unskilful. They had what 
seemed from the standpoint of the world a small 
and poor equipment. And yet, how does it 
come to pass that the seed we sow in spring 
grows into the harvest we reap in autumn ? We 
leave that to God. We may speak of natural 
laws and chemical changes. We may fasten 
our eyes upon the nearer machinery of Nature, 
and forget the ultimate Source of power. But 
after all, whatever His methods of work may be, 
it is God who does it ! 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

Back of the flour, the mill, 

Back of the mill are the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun, and our Father’s will. 


And what did Jesus say of these seed-lives He 
was leaving to grow in the world’s stiff soil ? 
‘He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto my Father ’— 
because the Spirit of God shall come to him, and 
the power of the Highest shall rest upon him ! 
The seed is not left to itself. The sun is to help 
it, and the rain, the air, and the soil, and in and 
through them all the tireless energy of the living 
God. And because Jesus knew the forces that 
were going to work in and with His disciples, 
He lifted His eyes in hope, and saw the fields 
“white already to harvest.’ 

Great as was the responsibility of these first 
disciples, we have a calling hardly less serious, 
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who live midway between the beginning and 
the accomplishment of the world’s redemption. 
We, too, are to be seeds, and not, stones, upon 
the great harvest-field. We, too, as we wish for 
the approval of the heavenly Master, are to die 
to self and sin, and live for the Kingdom of God. 
But if ours are the same duties, ours also are the 
same resources—ours the promise of the Father 
and the gift of power from on high. 


2. Now watch this farmer a little later on in 
the same season—between the sowing and the 
reaping. The period of waiting has come, and 
now he can do nothing but wait, so far as his 
corn-fields at least are concerned. And the 
farmer has not only to wait for his harvest, but 
to wait amid sundry risks and dangers. In this 
case tares are maliciously sown among the 
wheat by an enemy. But even apart from such 
an unusual occurrence, there are many anxieties, 
the possibility of many disappointments. The 
fields may be flooded by tempestuous rains. 
They may be scorched by too cloudless a 
summer. They lie open to many other forms of 
blight or disaster. But when the seed is sown, 
the farmer can only wait—wait and hope that 
the harvest will disappoint his fears, wait and 
trust that the forces which are for him may be 
more than those which are against him. It is 
an anxious business sometimes ! 

In this man, as surely when he waits for his 
harvest as when he sows his seed, our Lord 
would have us see Himself. The disciples knew 
the deep reality of His patience while their 
higher life was growing: ‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, after that ’—oh, how slowly !— the 
full corn in the ear.’ There was a ‘ gracious 
reticence’ in His fault-finding, without which, 
as one writer puts it, ‘the gospel pages must 
have bristled with rebuke.’ There was a note of 
tenderness in all His remonstrances with them. 
There was an indomitable hopefulness which 
looked past all the delays and disappointments 
in their development as Christians and as men. 
But if we want to learn about His patience, shall 
we not think of His patience with ourselves ? 
Have we always been quick to learn His lessons 
and to do His will? The Sower of the good 
seed watches carefully over what His own 
right hand has planted ; He believes that He 
will have His harvest by-and-by, and He is 
content to be slow, that He may be the more 
thorough in the end. 
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{| “The Lord of spirits bows to His own spirit- 
laws. Some things of material grosser nature 
can be done by force, but he that would win 
a spirit must wait.’ + 

Are we wise enough to learn the lesson from 
Him? We must be patient with the slow 
growth of His Kingdom. To be patient does not 
of course mean to be idle. Every true heart 
must fight and work and pray as if the issue 
hung upon itself alone. But when we have done 
our best, we must leave the results to Him. 
We must be patient with each other, if only 
because we make so many demands on God’s 
patience for ourselves, and because patience 
wins far more from others than impatience or 
ill-temper can ever win. And we must be 
patient with ourselves and with God’s work in 
ourselves. “The great lesson of life,’ Emerson 
says, “is to believe what the years and the 
centuries say against the hours.’ If our hearts 
are wholly His, the hours may occasionally 
bring defeat, but the years mean progress and 


victory. 


Thy heart fails because thy feet are slow ; 
Thou think’st of Him as one that will not wait. 
A Father and not wait! He waited long 
For us, and yet perchance He thinks not long, 
And will not count the time. There are no dates 
In His fine leisure.” 


3. The parable gives us one glimpse more of 
this Galilean farmer. The waiting is over, and 
it is the harvest time at last. He is not alone 
now among his fields : he has the reapers to help 
him, and it is the busiest and the happiest time 
in all the year. They are separating now the 
' wheat from the tares. They are gathering in 
the goodness with which God has crowned the 
year. The fears and anxieties of the months of 
waiting are all forgotten: ‘They joy before 
thee according to the joy in harvest.’ 

Our thoughts rise from the earthly harvest- 
field to the gladness and the triumph of the 
Lord : the prophet’s words rise instinctively to 
our lips, ‘ He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall be satisfied.’ But what if He be not 
altogether satisfied? What if even in His 
harvest day sorrow mingles with His joy ? For 
as Christ Himself interprets His own parable, 
_ the picture is half in the sunshine and half in the 
- ghadow. There is the wheat, and there are the 
1 Mary Raleigh. 2 Jean Ingelow. 


tares. There is the gathering in, and there is 
the casting away. 

We know little of what God’s garner means. 
Eye hath not seen; ear hath not heard. Im- 
agination faints and fails upon the threshold of 
the glory. It means safety. It means purity 
and peace. It means the vision of His face, 
It means service, strong, glad, free, everlasting. 
What the furnace of fire means we know even 
less. More and more, Christian men are coming 
to see that on many of the details connected 
with the doom of sin a wise Agnosticism is the 
best and the only justifiable position. As we 
peer into the gloom, three things seem sure. The 
first is this—that everything in human character, 
as we at present know it, seems to tend towards 
permanence, and that the longer a man per- 
severes in sin the less likely is he, so far as we 
can see from our present standpoint, to escape 
from its toils. The second is this—that so long 
as sin endures punishment must cling to it. 
And the third is this—that evil cannot always 
disguise itself as good nor mingle with the good 
to hinder it. In the moral fitness of things, the 
separation must come; like must go to like, 
and Christ gather His own to Himself. 

§| We have a robust common sense of morality 
which refuses to believe that it does not matter 
whether a man has lived like the Apostle Paul 
or the Emperor Nero. One may hesitate to 
speculate about the circumstances of the other 
world ; one may love the splendid imagination 
of the Apocalypse more than the vulgar realism 
of modern sentiment, but one can never crush 
out the conviction that there must be one place 
for St John, who was Jesus’ friend, and another 
for Judas Iscariot, who was His betrayer.+ 


The Task of the Church 


Matt. xiii. 38.—‘ The field is the world.’ 


THESE words are among the most astonishing 
ever ascribed to Jesus. For He was reared in a 
humble home in the small town of Nazareth, in 
His lifetime He had no wide influence, He was 
permitted only a few months of public ministry, 
and He was slain at thirty-three. Yet here 
stands His affirmation that the world needs His 
message and, what is more, that His message 
needs the world in which to operate. 
1 John Watson, The Mind of the Master, 203. 
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Astonishing also is the history of these words 
across the centuries. When first they were 
spoken, the world in view was the Roman 
Empire and Christianity took that as its field. 
Then came the barbarian invasions. The 
heathen hordes became terribly real and 
Christianity took up the challenge. Columba, 
Ansgar, Boniface, Augustine, Patrick went 
north with the gospel, and our fathers in the 
forests heard for the first time the story of 
Christ, until all Europe was covered with the 
institutions of Christianity. There, however, 
the expansion of the Christian movement 
paused. Muhammadanism had thrust its 
adamantine barrier across all the trade routes 
into Asia, and there was no way through. 
Then suddenly, as with a magic key, the 
mariners’ compass unlocked the long closed 
doors. All Christendom waked up. Columbus 
sailed west ; Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope to India. ‘The field is the 
world,’ said the Jesuits, pioneering America. 
“The field is the world,’ said Saint Francis 
Xavier as, in one of the most adventurous lives 
in history, he carried the gospel, as he under- 
stood it, to India and Japan. 

Francis Xavier and John Calvin had been 
students at the University of Paris at the same 
time, and when Xavier, the Catholic, went to 
the Orient, John Calvin, the Protestant, went 
to Geneva and helped to turn Europe upside 
down with his reforming doctrine. At first 
Protestantism was completely preoccupied at 
home. The struggle for self-preservation was 
so furious that there was no strength left 
for distant propagation. But at last Pro- 
testantism had standing-ground under it, and 
before it stretched the world untouched by its 
message. The first voices of the new day 
were few and hesitant, almost drowned out, but 
they gathered power and volume until, with an 
inward propulsion not to be denied, the mission- 
ary expansion of Protestantism started and 
Carey went to India, Judson to Burma, Paton 
to the New Hebrides, Morrison to China, 
Livingstone to Africa, and the field was indeed 
the world. 

In our day, however, there has come another 
pause in the expansion of world-wide Christian- 
ity. Many people in our churches no longer 
feel the force of the old challenge. What is the 
use? they say; is it worth while? who are 
we to carry our religion to the ends of the world ? 


So criticism mounts, enthusiasm wanes, re- 
sources dwindle, and the outward expansion of 
the Christian movement pauses. 

These five words in the New Testament 
specially demand the attention of Christians in 
our day. To forget them is to surrender some- 
thing essential to Christianity. “The field is 
the world.’ 


1. In the first place, look at these words and 
see how true to fact they have become in modern 
times. Say, if you will, that it js strange that 
Jesus should have said them, but, surely, none 
of us can fail to see now the reticulated, inter- 
meshed, indivisible unity of the world. 

Even a generation ago there might have been 
arguments against that, but not now. The 
correspondence which Stanley carried to Living- 
stone when he went in search of the lost traveller 
was actually two years old before it reached 
him. Then the worn self-exiled man asked for 
news of his parish, ‘Tell me how the world is 
getting on.’ By wireless communication Living- 
stone’s country is to-day within speaking distance 
of London. 

If any one proposes artificially and arbitrarily 
to set the national boundary line as the limit of 
our outlook and responsibility, and, concerning 
the regions beyond, to say, Let them alone! 
the answer is almost too simple to deserve 
enlargement. We are not letting them alone 
with anything else of importance in our Western 
civilization, so why should we let them alone 
with our best? Medical research and dis- 
covery yield their advantage to the whole world. 
We Christians are operating hundreds of 
hospitals in the non-Christian field. Shall we 
let them alone with that ? We have established 
colleges in every quarter of the globe. Shall we 
let them alone with that? Once it required 
vision and faith to see the world field. Now, we 
should imagine, it takes only realism. Of course 
the field is the world. 

4 Jesus is Jesus of Nazareth—not of London. 
Many people talk as if He had been born 
British. They say that other people’s religion is 
good enough for them; let them keep theirs 
and we'll keep ours. Ours/ It only became 
ours because some men took Christ so seriously 
that they could not tolerate that this land should 
not know about it. If God loves the world and 
wants the men and women in it ; if Jesus Christ 
gave Himself for the world, surely the world has 
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a right to know about it! Nineteen hundred 
years after Christ’s death, millions of people 
have never heard His name! It is impossible, 
is it, to let them know? It wasn’t impossible 
for a tobacco firm to make China ‘ cigarette- 
conscious ’ when they hired the right kind of 
traveller. Are we going to do less for Christ than 
a commercial traveller does for his firm and his 
bonus? Surely not. The world still waits for 
the news.? 


2. Look at these five words and see how 
inevitably in our reaction to them is revealed 
our judgment upon Jesus Christ Himself. We 
have two kinds of possessions. Some of them 
are local, limited, peculiar to ourselves. But 
some are not. Scientific discoveries are not. 
When the new telescope with its two-hundred- 
inch reflector reveals fresh truth about the 
stellar cosmos, every one will feel that that 
truth by its very nature belongs to all mankind. 
What pertinence have national and racial 
boundaries to that ? Many lives in this country 
have been saved by insulin. Is that, along with 
other scientific medical discoveries, local ? 
The need is universal; can the remedy be 
provincial ¢ 

Now, the question is, In which class do we 
propose to put the spirit of Jesus? Is He one of 
our localisms, one of our Western peculiarities ? 
But He was not even a Westerner; He was an 
Oriental. Moreover, growing up in a national- 
istic and racialistic religion with tight re- 
strictions, in one of the greatest religious re- 
formations of all history He broke free into a 
land of religion so profound in its faith, so 
universal in its ethical demands, that any one, 
Jew or Gentile, Greek or Roman, Scythian, 
barbarian, bond or free, could be His follower. 

On what basis, then, shall we localize the 
spirit of Jesus ? ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the great and 
first commandment. And a second like unto 
it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself ’"—what is there local about that ? The 
story of the Good Samaritan, the story of the 
Prodigal Son, any significant utterance charac- 
teristic of the essential style of Jesus—what is 
local about that ? Christ belongs to the world, 
and as a man sees to-day the increasing unity 
of the world—not political, for that lags behind, 

1 Under Thirty Speaks for Christ, 23. 


but the real unity—ideas passing over all 
barriers, scientific inventions becoming homo- 
geneously the possession of all mankind, and an 
inevitably emerging cultural blend that, like 
the sea, will lave every shore and affect every 
life, how can a man who cares for Christ at all 
not want Christ to have a dominant influence 
on that world culture? Christ essentially 
belongs to all mankind. 

4] In a foreign city there is a bridge on which 
are engraved twelve figures of Christ, each 
depicting a different aspect. The country folk, 
travelling in the morning to the city, bow to 
them as they pass. The stockman regards the 
image of Christ the Shepherd, the artisan, 
Christ the Carpenter, the market gardener, 
Christ the Sower, the ailing and infirm, Christ 
the Physician, the fisherman, Christ the Pilot. 
Christ is one, but each finds in Him the answer 
to his special need. It is this universal, cos- 
mopolitan Christ—for whom there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female— 
that glows in Eric Liddell’s thrilling message : 
‘Christ for the world, for the world needs 
Christ.’ 4 


3. Again, however, look at these five words 
and see, in the light of them, how radically the 
local Christianity of our churches needs to be 
reformed. For while it is true that the spirit of 
Jesus rightly claims a world field, the local 
Christianity of our home churches is not fit to 
be propagated, and no man feels that as he 
should until he sees it against the background ~ 
of the world. 

For example, we would muddle along with 
our sectarian denominationalism here at home, 
where at least we know the history of it, can 
give excuses for its existence, and have become 
accustomed to its disadvantages. But we 
cannot muddle along with our sectarian de- 
nominationalism in the world field, where it is a 
ridiculous laughing-stock and a hopeless handi- 
cap. D. L. Moody said on one occasion, ‘ If I 
thought I had one drop of sectarian blood in 
my veins, I would let it out before I went to 
bed; if I had one sectarian hair in my head, 
I would pull it out.’ One feels that even when 
one looks at the home field. One feels that 
more deeply when one thinks of the world. 
There is much more interdenominationalism on 
the world field than there is at home. For 

1N. M. Caie. 
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whenever Christianity intelligently faces the 
world, it has at least to try to be big enough 
for the world—not small, petty, parochial, but 
large, inclusive, universal. 


4. Once more, consider these five words and 
see if we do not need in our time, perhaps above 
all times in history, an international, inter- 
racial Christian fellowship out of every tongue 
and tribe and people and nation. That phrase 
‘foreign missions’ is becoming less and less at 
home in our vocabulary. But ‘ international 
Christianity,’ across all boundaries of race and 
people—put it that way and who that cares for 
Christ at all does not feel the need of it ? 
Is it not important to the world that Kagawa 
is a Christian ? This is how he himself put it: 
“We want to ask Christ to take out his first 
and second naturalization papers in Japan!’ 
Far beyond the boundaries of the organized 
Christian fellowship, isn’t it worth while that 
the influence of Jesus should be world-wide ? 

§] Gandhi in a formal sense is not a Christian. 
But listen to Gandhi talking to the boys in his 
college in India: ‘I say to the seventy-five per 
cent. of Hindus receiving instruction in this 
college that your lives also will be incomplete 
unless you reverently study the teachings of 
Jesus. . . . The message of Jesus is contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount, unadulterated and 
taken as a whole. .. . If, then, I had to face 
only the Sermon on the Mount and my own 
interpretation of it, I should not hesitate to say, 
“Oh yes, I am a Christian ”’.’ 


The Treasure and the Pearl 


Matt. xiii. 44~-46.—‘ The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field ; the which when a man hath found, 
he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field. Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls : 
who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it,’ 


1. In the Parables of the Mustard Seed and 
the Leaven, Christ represents the Kingdom in 
its universal aspect; in those of the Hid 
Treasure, and the Pearl of Great Price, He sets 
it forth from the standpoint of the individual, 
and declares the means by which a man becomes 
a citizen of His Kingdom. These two parables 
agree in emphasizing one great lesson—namely, 


the incomparable value of the Kingdom of God. 
However many really good things there may be, 
and there are many, it is the chief good, in 
respect of which all the rest are inconsiderable 
or as nothing. Hence both classes of men are 
represented in these two parables as selling all 
that they have in order to make this good thing 
their own. 

These two parables agree as to the incompar- 
able value of the Kingdom, but in a very 
important respect they differ. They deal with 
two different types of men—the first with those 
who are not seeking it; the second with those 
who are. The Parable of the Hid Treasure 
relates to those who have never discovered that 
there is a supreme end in life till they have come 
upon this truth unexpectedly ; and so in their 
case ‘ Christ is found of them that sought him 
not.’ On the other hand, the Parable of the 
seeker after goodly pearls relates to those who 
are assured that there are some or many good 
things in life, in the acquiring of which they 
shall find their heart’s desire. And accordingly 
they set themselves to acquire these good 
things and spare no pains in the quest, till at 
last they come upon the one supreme good, 
which embraces all other good things within it. 

But though these two classes of men are 
distinguished from each other in this important 
respect, there is also one essential character- 
istic in which they agree. Thus, when they come 
upon the treasure, they both take the same 
action—those who had never sought it at all 
and those who had sought it earnestly—they 
at once proceed to sell all they possess in order 
to make this treasure their own. In both classes, 
therefore, there is the honest and good heart. 
Both are ready to part with all they have, when 
the supreme call comes. 

As regards the finder of the hid treasure, his 
action in buying the field in order to make 
himself the owner of the treasure set him right 
with the requirements of the Rabbinic law, but 
certainly did not set him right with equity. 
According to equity the finder virtually stole 
the treasure. While making the purchase he 
deliberately suppressed the fact that the field 
contained treasure. But we are not concerned 
with the morality of this transaction any more 
than with that of the Unjust Steward in the 
Parable, who was commended as in certain 
respects worthy of imitation though not in 
others, nor with that of the Unjust Judge in 
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another Parable, where in a certain respect the 
indge stands for God. ‘ 

e morality of the man who purchases the 
field is ignored, and only the essential aim of the 
parable taken into account. And the essential 
aim of the parable is to enforce the duty of 
buying the field, even should its purchase 
require the finder of the treasure to sell every- 
thing else that he has in order to buy the field. 
When this fact is translated into its spiritual 
equivalent, it means just this, that there must 
be a selling and a buying in order to obtain the 
heavenly treasure. And the selling and the buy- 
ing in this connection express a man’s willing- 
ness to give up, to sacrifice, everything that 
prevents his making the heavenly treasure his 
own. This surrender may involve very different 
degrees of sacrifice. When the supreme call 
comes to men, it finds some loving things that 
ought not to be loved at all, and others loving 
legitimate objects of affection far too well. 
From both alike it requires the absolute surrender 
of these, and, if the demand is complied with, 
then the price required is paid, and both 
become citizens of the Kingdom of God. 

4] The pearl is a free gift! What then is 
meant by saying that the merchant-man who 
had found it went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it? The meaning is, that there is no 
room for it in a heart which is filled with other 
things; he who would possess it must make 
room for it. It is not and cannot be enjoyed 
unless it occupies the whole heart.t ies 

2. But let us study more in detail the 
characters of the finder of the hid treasure and 
the seeker after goodly pearls. 

(1) Though there are great diversities of 
character in the former class, its members agree 
in this that, whether they are among the 
ambitious and successful ones of the world, or 
are mere earners of their daily bread, aiming 
at nothing beyond the fulfilment of the day’s 
‘routine, whether they are contented or dis- 
contented with their lot, they all alike ignore 
the fact, or else are ignorant, that there is 
a blessedness that transcends their highest 
desires and transcends them in an _ infinite 
degree. Their outlook is confined to this world ; 
they seem to have no interest that travels 
beyond it, no aim outreaching its utmost 
horizons. They find in it so much interest and 

1 Erskine of Linlathen. 


satisfaction, such an ample response to their 
desires and ambitions, that you cannot imagine 
them as desiring something better or higher, or 
even as speculating whether there is anything 
higher and better than what they already know 
and have made their own, or are seeking to 
make their own. 

Suddenly in the midst of such purely earthly 
pursuits the vision of a higher life bursts upon 
them unexpectedly, and then, if they are 
willing to make the needful response, or, to use 
the words of the parable, to sell all that they 
have to buy the heavenly treasure, Christ is 
truly found of them. 

(2) Let us now turn to the second class, who 
are represented by a merchant seeking goodly 
pearls. Unlike the first, the members of this 
class refuse to be satisfied with such things as 
they at present possess. Employ themselves as 
they may in the quest of the good things of © 
this world, they have barely made them their 
own when the spirit within them discounts their 
value, and so they strike their tents anew and 
resume their lifelong quest. They regard 
physical health, good education, and the respect 
of their fellow-men as goodly pearls, but they 
cannot rest satisfied with these. They will have 
nothing short of the best, and so they make one 
acquisition after another. They may be far 
from blameless, but since the prevailing note 
in their conduct is their discontent with their 
present achievement and their resolve to 
better it, the redemption of their entire nature 
sooner or later is assured. They may desire 
money, but soon they recognize that know- 
ledge is better, and so they part with the one to 
get the other. If the alternative of large means 
or large knowledge is presented to them, then 
they close at once with the more exacting 
claims of knowledge. The esteem and appro- 
bation of their neighbours are good and much 
to be desired, but self-respect and an unstained 
conscience are much better. And so they go 
forward, ever seeking some other good that 
transcends the best they have. With Rabbi 
ben Ezra in Browning’s poem their deepest 
conviction is—‘ the best is yet to be,’ and, 
finally, that best they find in the knowledge of 
Christ. 

{| In the first ages of the Christian Church we 
light on a deeply interesting figure. His name 
was Justin, and from the death he died he is 
known to history as Justin Martyr. Well, 
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Justin has told us how he came to Christ, and 
never was there a more fascinating story. 
Hungering for peace and spiritual liberty, he 
passed from school to school of the philosophers. 
And some were cheats with an eye upon his 
fees, and others bade him study mathematics, 
and the best of them, for all their wisdom, were 
powerless to give him the peace for which he 
longed. And then one day as he walked by a 
lake shore he met with an aged and venerable 
man. And the man, reading his trouble in his 
face, entered into conversation with him. He 
spoke. of Christ, and of the work of Christ, till 
the heart of Justin began to glow within him, 
and he saw that here was all he had been seek- 
ing, and what others had been so powerless to 

ve. 

But though the lower object has to be 
abandoned in order to secure the higher, the 
lower object is in reality not lost to the man who 
forsakes it at the call of the higher. . In fact, the 
forsaking of the lower object in obedience to a 
higher aim is found on experience to be the 
very condition for securing the lower. Just as 
the thoroughgoing self-seeker in his base 
pursuit loses his heart and soul and all his best. 
faculties and ultimately the things themselves 
for which he sacrificed them, so the self- 
surrendered soul recovers in glorified form the 
very blessings he had surrendered. — ” 


His discovery of the truth of all truths does 


not lower the value of other forms of truth. 
Rather it gives them a greater value, and, even 


time at the summons of truth in its highest 
form, yet the surrender is but temporary, and 
their attainment sooner or later assured. 
Having sought first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, he finds that all things else 
are in due course added unto him. 


The Quest 


Matt. xiii. 45-46.—‘ The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls: who, when he had 
found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it.’ 


Ir we are anxious to consider the various ideas 
under which the true life may be summarized, 
we are bound to come, sooner or later, to the 
idea of life as a discovery. Life is a search. 
Both in the Old and New Testament there is a 


great deal said about seeking. Old Testament 
worthies were commended because, like Ezra, 
they prepared their hearts to seek the Law. 
The author of Ecclesiastes declares that he 
gave his heart to search and seek out wisdo 
In the Psalms again and again there is expresse 
that noble desire, ‘O God, thou art my God ; 
early will I seek thee.’ In the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus we cannot ignore the definite 
injunction to seek first the Kingdom of God. 
And in one of His pictorial passages our Lord 
declared that the Kingdom of Heaven could be 
thought of in terms of a search. It was, He 
said, ‘ like a merchant seeking goodly pearls.’ 


1. Much of the success and happiness that 
come to us depends on the attitude we adopt 
to life itself. In this, as in most things, we 
differ greatly one from another. Charles 
Dickens’ father was easy tempered and im- 
provident. He had a very hopeful disposition 
that things would turn out all right. They | 
didn’t turn out all right, and Dickens senior 
was arrested for debt and sent to the Marshalsea 
prison. Possibly it was with this in mind that 
Charles Dickens immortalized Micawber, who 
always hoped that something would ‘ turn up’ 
to lift him out of his difficulties. Micawber has 
many followers to-day. There are men and 
women, even young men and women, who are 
always prepared to take the line of least resist- 
ance, to wait until something happens to their 


advantage. 
if his pursuit of them has to be abandoned for a |. 


But many of life’s greatest values lie hidden. 
Gold is not found casually by the wayside. 
If it were it would cease to have much value. 
And the world owes a great debt to those who 
go through life searching for its treasures. 
They pursue their search very often in the most 
unlikely places. There is a district south of 
Palestine, the Sinai peninsula, a place of 
sweltering valleys and iron mountains. To 
look at it one would never imagine that it 
contained anything of value. But strangely 
enough it has always been one of the treasure- 
houses of the world. In the olden days the 
Egyptians, we are told, used to come here in 
search of turquoise and malachite and copper 
ore. And in the nineteenth century in this 
unlikely district there was discovered by Dr 
Tischendorf one of the world’s great treasures — 
a codex of the Bible dating from the fourth 
century. 
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There is hardly a department of investigation 
which does not yield similar stories. How 
many precious paintings have been discovered 
amid the miscellaneous rubbish of a curio shop ? 
And, to go into other realms, what tremendous 
truths about human nature have been at last 
laid bare through the energy of scientists ! 
A short time ago an eminent scientist reminded 
us of Harvey’s epoch-making discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. The way of know- 
ledge has never been easy to travel. Pidneers 
have had to endure ridicule and even per- 
secution, but they believed in the value of their 
quest. There is hardly anything in our modern 
world which we do not owe to the enthusiasm 
of the seeker. 


2. The same principle holds true of the life 
of the soul. There is no way of attaining the 
serene heights of noble character except by 
climbing. The Transfiguration was on the 
mount, not on the plain. Life’s deepest 
harmonies are not heard unless we attune our 
ears to them. One does not stumble upon the 
City of God; it is only found by those who 
seek ; and the rich treasures of Christ are only 
theirs who. deliberately set themselves to 
cultivate His fellowship. Masefield has well 
expressed’ this essential attitude of the noble 
soul. 


We travel the dusty road till the light of the day 
is dim, 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s 


rim. 

We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is 
past and by, 

Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the 
sky. 


But if many of life’s true values lie hidden 
from the casual gaze, it is equally true that they 
can be found. Masefield does not appear to 
have always avoided pessimism. He sings : 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of 

~ ?) goened., 

For we go seeking a city that we shall never 
find. 

There is no solace on earth for us—for such as 

We 

Who search for a hidden city that we shall never 

see. 
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There is a despairing tendency in such lines 
which hardly accords with that greater word in 
the Gospel, ‘Seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’ 

It would not be psychologically possible for 
normal people to go on seeking unless they felt 
sure that ultimately they would find. A 
universe where that were possible would be 
disordered and capricious. It would not be the 
universe wherein is expressed the goodness of 
God. Jesus did not dangle before men pleasant 
but unattainable delights. He knew, none 
better, that human peace and happiness depend 
on our finding certain things. It was His mission 
to help us to find them. They can be found. 

§{ Stanley, on being told by the manager of 
the New York Herald that he was going to send 
him to find Dr Livingstone, exclaimed: ‘ Do 
you really think I can find him? Do you mean 
me to go to Central Africa?’ Mr Bennett said 
that was his precise meaning. ‘ Make your own 
plans, but find him—spare no expense. When 
a thousand pounds have been spent, then draw 
another, and another, and another after that ; 
only find Livingstone!’ Has ever any one who 
was even half as much in earnest in seeking the 
Saviour failed to find him ?? 

Can a man who has fallen by the way rise 
again, and find again his true place in life ? 
Can a mother, sorely stricken in the hour of 
bereavement, find again the joy she had lost 
through the death of her child? Can a sinner 
who has turned his back on God look again into 
God’s face and find tenderness there ? 

These are not idle queries. When we come to 
the level of our common life we discover that 
these are the real things men are anxious to find. 
The most anxious searches in which men 
engage are not those for diamonds and gold and 
fame. They are searches for peace of mind, 
assurance of forgiveness, certainty about the 
life to come. These are the values that men 
need most. 


3. The true values of life, thus possible of 
attainment, are attained only at a price, and 
by an effort. ‘ For that one pearl,’ the merchant 
said, ‘I would give everything.’ 

One of the troubles of our day is that so 
many expect to receive the pearl without making 
any definite effort toward it. This may be due 
to the fact that this generation has inherited so 
1D. B. Knox. 
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much from the past. Our fathers have done 
so much for us. It is their devotion, and often 
sacrifice, which opened many of the avenues 
along which now we travel. In nearly every 
realm they fought their battles for education, 
for freedom in worship, for better conditions of 
life, and all that most of us have had to do is 
step in and enjoy the advantages. 

So it is true of a great many to-day that they 
are very ready to receive, but extremely slow 
to give ; willing to accept the many advantages 
handed down from other generations, but 
reluctant to face the important task of creating 
a better world for generations to come. The 
attaining of life’s great treasures, said Jesus 
through His parable, depends at least on two 

. factors. We need a great desire for the pearl 
of life, and we need that spirit which will bend 
every effort to secure it. 
Such a lesson is not without pomt for the 
modern Church. It is all to the good that we 
occasionally remind ourselves that the Kingdom 
of God is something most desirable. Long ago 
Jesus saw in vision the time when men and 
women would come from every quarter of the 
globe to form the true fellowship of God’s 
Kingdom. Have we lost that vision ? Does the 
ideal of Jesus for the world still come to us 
with the appeal it had in earlier days? Again 
and again we need to say to ourselves, “amid 
the varied treasures which this world offers, 
nothing can equal in value the supremacy of 
Christ’s ideals. This is the great objective 
before which all else is secondary.’ If the ideals 
of Jesus are worth while, surely there is no 
effort we will not make that His Kingdom may 
be established among men. We may feel it to be 
an effort, in the political and economic stress of 
modern life, to preserve our Christian standards, 
but the welfare of the world demands that we 
do adhere both in letter and spirit to the higher 
way. We may feel it a temptation in these 
days to let other distractions and interests come 
between us and the private and public worship 
of God. But the spiritual life of our nation 
demands that at all costs we keep burning the 
_ flame upon the altar. Often we may have felt 
like giving up the struggle for personal religion, 
the cultivation of the nobler powers of the soul. 
But that struggle may never be relinquished. 

What are we willing to be and to do for the 
sake of those great values which Jesus placed 
before men ? 


The Drag-Net 


Matt. xiii. 47, 48.—‘ Again, the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind: Which, when it was full, they drew to shore, 
and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but 
cast the bad away.’ 


Amone the parables recorded in this chapter 
Jesus exhibits the work of God’s Kingdom in 
widely differing aspects. The images of the 
Leaven and of the Drag-net may almost be said 
to be opposed the one to the other in their 
teaching. We must put the two together if 
we are to realize the breadth and completeness 
of the mind of Christ, and the manifold ways 
and workings of His grace. The former depicts 
an inward, gradual, and almost insensible pro- 
cess; the latter an exterior, sweeping, and 
concerted movement. The leaven operates 
from within outwards; the net from without 
inwards. The leaven does everything in detail 
and point by point; the net does everything 
wholesale and in the mass. 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven,’ Jesus said, 
like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind.’ Here is a scene 
utterly different from that of the leaven- 
parable. Instead of the retirement of the 
house and the quiet of the fire-side, with the 
batch of bread standing there or shut away in 
the oven, you are out on the shore under the 
open sky, with the waves beating and the breeze 
rippling the waters, and the bustling men 
pushing out with oar and sail, and sending the 
great net plashing over the vessel’s side when 
they reach the fishing-ground. Hverything is 
stir, tumult, eagerness ; the life of the out-of- 
doors world and the play of strenuous activity 
are all around you. 

The net mentioned here is not the small 
hand-net or casting-net elsewhere spoken of, 
but the large seine or drag-net used in catching 
fish that swim in shoals, the kind of net that 
makes a great haul, and that requires a large 
boat, and strong tackle, and a disciplined crew 
to manage it. Now this implies several things 
of importance about the work of Christ that 
have a particular bearing on our own times. 


1. It implies, for one thing, that Christ 
expected His disciples to aim at the masses. His 
gospel does spread, as the other parable inti- 
mates, by reaching men one by one, through 
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private intercourse and the force of personal 
example, and the diffusion of ideas and prin- 
ciples. But our Lord was not satisfied with 
this; He ‘ beheld the multitude and was moved 
with compassion ’ over their shepherdless state. 
He addressed the crowd aswell as the individual. 
Jesus exercised a popular ministry, most effec- 
tive for the purpose, alongside of His inner 
and intimate ministry to the chosen few. And 
His Church has the same double office, the same 
variety of resource and method for her various 
operations. There never was so great a need 
for popular Christian work on a large scale in 
our country as there is to-day, because there 
never were such masses, such herds and aggre- 
gates of men crowded together, as are found in 
our modern cities. When John Wesley began 
his work more than a century and a half ago, 

ish: were a rural people; the bulk of 
the population was scattered over the villages 
and country towns. But now the city masses, 
thronging the manufacturing centres, pre- 
ponderate more and more over the dwellers in 
the fields. They must be cared for and captured 
for Christ. 

During a certain battle in Scottish history 
the Scots entered into action bearing among 
them a precious casket containing the heart of 
Robert Bruce. At a critical moment in the 
battle they could make no headway against 
their foes, when suddenly the bearer of the 
casket hurled it among the enemy. With a 
great shout of ‘ Follow the Heart of Bruce’ 
they broke through their foes and won their 
way to glorious victory. So we might with 
truth say that the Heart of Christ is with the 
“common people’ and if the modern Church 
would follow the Heart of Christ she must make 
brave sacrifices to reach and win the masses.? 


2. A second lesson of the parable is the 
adaptation of means to the end pursued. For 
the kind of fishing here described, a suitable 
net and proper equipment has to be provided. 
Here we have a sanction for organized evan- 
gelism, for Missionary Societies, both for Home 
and Foreign work, with their special agents and 
skilled appliances and the employment of every 
kind of means calculated to reach and win the 
multitudes for Christ, in whatever region they 
are found. It has sometimes been questioned 
whether Jesus Christ ever contemplated the 

1A, D. Belden. 


forming of a visible Church, with its ministry 
and discipline, with its machinery for adminis- 
tration and propagandism. All this is said by 
some to be quite foreign to His mind; for He 
worked by purely spiritual means, His Kingdom 
was not of this world, and He never contem- 
plated elaborately organized churches with their 
funds and committees and business, and multi- 
farious agencies, such as we see to-day. If the 
Parable of the Leaven had stood by itself, this 
contention would have been plausible. But 
this emblem of the great drag-net gives quite a 
different idea of what He expected His Church 
to be like. The net is itself a piece of elaborate 
and carefully designed machinery. The boat 
and tackle, the practised and disciplined crew, 
working together under its captain, make up a 
picture of skilful organization, of contrivance 
and co-operation, of the use of manifold means, 
direct and indirect, brought to bear successfully 
on a single end. Our Lord believed in good 
management, in sound organization and suit- 
able appliances, for all the purposes of His 
Kingdom. 

The equipment and the manning of such a 
boat as we see in this parable required outlay 
and capital; it was a large investment on the 
part of those concerned. The medical and 
social and educational work of our missions at 
home and abroad, the auxiliary means employed 
to further the gospel and save the multitudes, 
if rightly directed, will come within the scope 
of this parable. [If all this is costly and exact- 
ing in its demands on time and talent and 
material means, that is only what Christ has 
taught us, by word and example; if the end 
is reached, and the masses are brought into the 
net, no expenditure of any kind can possibly 
be too great. Our Lord organized the Twelve, 
and then the Seventy in turn, and sent them 
out with careful instructions for no other intent 
but to reach the people and to multiply the 
effect of His personal ministry amongst them. 
He has left us an example in this respect also. 
And He left His Church on earth fashioned for 
this purpose, that with it He might sweep the 
seas and oceans of human life and draw in the 
nations to the eternal shores, where He sits 
evermore exalted as Saviour and Judge of 
mankind. 

{ Out into the distant parts of the world, 
across the intervening waters, go the ‘ fishers 
of men,’ eager to win souls for their Master in 
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lands of pagan darkness. They carry with 
them one end of the gospel net; the other is 
held by their partners—those who remain at 
home and help them in their work by prayer 
and gifts. It is all done by co-operation. The 
missionary must be sent out over the sea ; but 
he cannot maintain himself or carry on his work 
without the material help of the friends who 
undertake to support him in the homeland. 
They hold the shore end of the net; he and 
they work together, and both alike will rejoice 
in the great day when they lay their spoils at 
the Master’s feet.+ 


3. It results, in the third place, from what 
we have said, that this parable is a picture of 
what every Church of Christ ought to be. Observe 
that Jesus Christ did not say, ‘ The kingdom of 
heaven has a net,’ but ‘ it zs like a net’; this 
is its proper constitution, what it is made for 
and used for. The Church is Christ’s great 
fishing-net, His machinery for catching men. 
And what the Church at large is, that every 
particular Church is bound to be, in its place 
and measure. The Church itself, the whole 
body of it, has this character, this responsi- 
bility, in Christ’s view of it. The net is to be 
made up of the whole membership, organized 
and co-operating for this purpose, and flung out 
bodily on occasion into the stream of the life 
around it. 

One sees, in the light of this parable, how 
disunion and contention in every Church must 
be regarded. It means rupturing Christ’s net ; 
every schism, every quarrel, every case in which 
Christian men will not work together, is virtually 
a rent, through which the fish escape that 

1J. W. W. Moeran, McCullagh of Aiyansh, 149. 
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should have been enclosed and caught. Every 
man who holds aloof from service, who will not 
lend himself to the work of* winning souls, 
makes another hole in Christis net. The 
efficiency of the net depends on the soundness 
of the whole fibre, and on the skill and com- 
pleteness with which all that fibre is woven 
together. Every particle of the Church’s sub- 
stance should go into the web, to make it as 
large and strong and closely meshed as it can 
possibly be. 


4. There is a shade of sadness about this 
parable, as there is attaching to all human 
work. The drag-net disappoints through the 
mixed character of its results: ‘ which, when it 
was full, they drew to shore . . . and gathered 
the good into vessels, but cast the bad away.’ 
Our Lord has prepared His Church for this, for 
the reaction that too often follows revival, for 
the discount to be made in the success of great 
popular missions both at home and abroad. 
But the success is none the less real and solid 
on this account. We may be tried and saddened 
but there is no reason to be discouraged. The 
net is not to blame, nor the fishing a failure, 
because some bad fish get into it along with 
the good. Our Lord did not count it a mistake 
that He had sown the seed so lavishly, because 
so much fell upon the stony or weed-encum- 
bered ground and bore no perfect fruit. Though 
thread after thread may fail Him and one boat’s 
crew after another proves incompetent or 
quarrelsome, He goes on sending out His 
fishermen, and weaving His nets—the nets of 
Divine love and wisdom, in which at last the 
whole world will be caught! 1 

1qG. G. Findlay, God’s Message, 156. 


THE HOUSEHOLDER AND HIS TREASURE 


Matt. xiii. 52—‘ Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ 


Our Lord’s teaching was characterized by a 
wonderful combination of the new and the 
old. Its newness was what first impressed the 
hearers. Time and again it is on record that 
“the people were astonished at his doctrine, 
for he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.’ They said, ‘Is not 
this the carpenter's son? Whence hath this 


man this wisdom ?’ Similarly when the rulers 
sent their officers to arrest Him, and they 
returned without their prisoner, they said in 
their own defence, ‘ Never man spake like this 
man.’ Such was the impression made upon all 
minds by the freshness and originality of His 
teaching. 

But at the same time He revered and con- 
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served the old. He was a devout student of 
the Old Testament, and His whole mind was 
saturated with the revelation of divine truth 
given therein. As He said Himself, ‘ Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law and the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.’ 
But He had the spiritual gift of making the 
old new. He took the ancient law and He 
deepened it and broadened it. The law dealt 
with outward conduct and He deepened it to 
penetrate to the hidden thoughts and feelings 
of the heart. It enjoined love to one’s neigh- 
bour and He broadened it to include all man- 
kind. He fitted ancient moral precepts to new 
occasions, as in His temptation in the wilder- 
ness when He found in Scripture sufficient 
answers to all the suggestions of the Tempter. 
He gave to ancient words a new meaning as 
when He showed from God’s words to Moses 
at the Bush that the dead are raised, for God 
is not the God of the dead but of the living. 
At His touch the old became new and relevant 
to the needs and problems of the hour. He 
opened men’s eyes to see what before they 
had been blind to. Thus in wondrous wise He 
brought forth out of His treasure things new 
and old. 

Like the scribes He had His school of dis- 
ciples under instruction, and He always took 
for granted that when they were fully instructed 
they would be able to carry on His work. As 
He said, “ The works that I do shall ye do also, 
and greater works shall ye do because I go to 
my Father.’ So in their teaching they would 
have insight to discern hidden truth and bring 
it to light ; they would have ability to divide 
aright between the new and the old, and give 
to each its proper place and use. They would 
be lke a householder who brings out of his 
treasure, as occasions arise, a variety of things 
new and old to meet the variety of his daily 
needs, 


1. The Treaswre.—A treasure is here spoken 
of. What does it consist in? We may answer 
in a word, ‘The treasure is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ So our Lord taught, saying, ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid 
in a field.’ Using the same image St Paul 
- says, ‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 


that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.’ The treasure is all that is 
given us in Christ. ‘In him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ It is the 
Christian’s heritage of light and life, of guidance 
and power, of hope and love. All through 
Scripture we are taught that there is something 
divine and of incomparable value which man 
by the grace of God may make his own. There 
is a pearl of great price which the wise merchant 
seeks and for the possession of which he is 
willing to sell all that he has. How earnest 
are our Lord’s exhortations in regard to this, 
and how solemn His warnings! ‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt and where thieves 
break through and steal. But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven.’ ‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ In the light of all 
that, ought it not to be the supreme aim of 
our life, and our unquenchable desire, to win 
and possess that heavenly treasure? Once it 
is ours we can enter more and more fully into 
the use and enjoyment of it, like a householder 
who goes again and again to his well-filled store 
and brings out of it things new and old according 
to his need. 


2. The New and the Old.—Here the new and 
the old are spoken of in harmony, but there is 
commonly a conflict between them. Some are 
partial to the old, others to the new. Some 
types of mind are conservative, others are 
radical or even revolutionary. The cleavage 
often shows itself between different generations. 
The older generation are naturally conservative. 
They hate change; they cling to the old and 
blindly praise it. They are like the man who 
having drunk old wine has no desire for new, 
because he says, the old is better. The young 
on the other hand are naturally radical, keen 
for change, for novelty, for adventure. They 
tend to despise the old, and are ready to scrap 
it without compunction, for the new and the 
untried has for them a compelling fascination. 

Our age is all for the new, obsessed by it, as 
in other ages men have been blind worshippers 
of the old. The spirit of revolt is rampant 
to-day in morals, in politics, in economics. 
The faith of the fathers is smiled at by many 
of our forward youth as mere superstition ; 
the accumulated experience of the ages counts 
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for nothing; the teachings of the wise and 
good of ancient times is to them as babbling. 
“Why may I not try it out?’ said the pert 
young woman who proposed entering into an 
unholy union with some man. As if the bitter 
disillusionments and sufferings of multitudes 
like her had not set a thousand danger signals 
across that path! Some writers have ventured 
to picture the brave new world of modern desire, 
and some of their imaginative forecasts have 
been veritable nightmares, depicting a world 
where the inhabitants, without reverence for 
things venerable and emancipated from the 
bonds of ancient law, move together in an aim- 
less and chaotic dance till their brief hour is 
extinguished in an endless night. 

Between the new and the old there should 
be harmony and not conflict. It is madness to 
scrap the old. Emil Brunner‘! speaks with 
scathing contempt of ‘the radicalism of the 
innovator who comes forward as if world history 
were only beginning with him,’ and he points 
out that ‘ this world that is given us is not raw 
material that stands at our disposal for the 
construction of a world, as the clay for the 
potter. It is matter formed long before we 
came on the scene. One has been at work 
on it. It is not formless matter waiting to be 
modelled by us that we find in the world, but 
a world already formed and ordered by God’s 
will. The first question, therefore, is not, 
“What am I to make of it? but, How am I to 
adapt myself? What character must my life 
have if it is to fit into the order that 1 find 
before me ?” ’ 

That is very true. It is a question of adapt- 
ing, of adjustment, not of creation e. nehilo. 
But here arises the problem. What old things 
are to be given up because new and better 
things have come to take their place, and on 
the other hand what of the old must never be 
given up but grappled to the soul with hooks 
of steel because it is of enduring, yea of eternal, 
value? Where shall we find some guiding 
principle ?. Is there any standard of judgment 
by which we may test the relative values of 
the old and the new? For answer we may 
say that the treasure of the Kingdom of 
Heaven is rich enough to conserve all that is 
good in the old, while it has a place for all 
that is true in the new. The scribe that is 
instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven—the 

1 God and Man, 92. 


man who has grasped the truth of God, the 
man who is versed in his Bible, who has a hold 
on Christ, will not fail in discernment, but will 
find as occasions arise the light and guidance 
he needs. He will bring forth out of his treasure 
things new and old in their due proportion 
and their organic unity. Being himself in 
living contact with the central truth of God he 
will find all other truths fall into their proper 
place and combine together in one harmonious 
system. 


3. ‘ Enough and to Spare. —The prodigal son 
in the far country, when he came to himself, 
reflected that in his father’s house there was 
‘bread enough and to spare.’ Such is the 
abundance of good things in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. In that treasure-house there is enough 
and to spare for all human need, and out of 
its stores throughout the Christian ages believ- 
ing men according to their faith have continued 
to draw out blessings for themselves and for 
the world. 

There are things new to inspire and lead us 
on. The new is here put before the old for 
the first impression we get is of the wonderful 
newness of it all. It comes to us as a new 
birth, bringing new light and life to our souls, 
new affections, new powers, new hopes. So 
that ‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture; old things are passed away; behold, 
all things are become new. This is the 
unanimous testimony of Christian experience. 
Life in Christ is an adventurous thing, never 
losing its novelty. The great painter Tintoretto 
said in his old age, ‘ The sea grows ever greater.’ 
So is it with the treasure of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. To the earnest seeker the gospel can 
never grow old nor lose its freshness. It will 
always continue to surprise by its newness 
and adaptability. The man who thinks he 
knows his Bible and has mastered its truth, 
who therefore is stagnant and hide-bound, has 
hardly yet entered the door of the treasure- 
house, if indeed he be not spiritually dead. 
When Christ met St Paul on the road to 
Damascus He spoke to him both ‘of those 
things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee.’ 
On this Matthew Henry makes the comment, 
‘Christ now settled a correspondence with 
Paul, which He designed afterwards to keep 
up, and only told him now that he should 
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hear further from Him.’ And St Paul did hear 
further from Him and to good purpose, for he 
was led by the Spirit of Christ in all his wander- 
ings and given such an understanding of 
heavenly mysteries that there were times when 
whether he was in the body or out of the body 
he could not tell. Yet he was far from having 
reached the end. ‘ Now we see through a glass 
darkly,’ he said, and again, ‘ If any man think 
that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know.’ For him the sea 
grew ever greater, and the horizon widened 
on every side. 

Moreover, the inexhaustible newness of the 
heavenly treasure is seen in its application to 
world aflairs. The gospel has proved itself to 
be a dynamic in the world, a lever to uplift, 
a mighty force to break down the barriers that 
hinder progress. It has been as new wine 
which time after time has burst the old bottles. 
It overcame the might of pagan Rome, it 
subdued the barbarians when they overran 
Kurope, it wrought the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, it destroyed the slave trade, 
it created in the modern Church a new mission- 
ary spirit, and it is quickening in Christian 
minds to-day a new sense of brotherhood which 
will work till the nations find their centre of 
unity at the Cross of Christ. We are far from 
having reached the end yet. The wise words 
of Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
have often been quoted, and deservedly so. 
For it should never be forgotten that, as in 
the seventeenth century so to-day, God has 
still more light to break forth from His Word. 
There are still, without doubt, vast and un- 
exhausted treasures in His store, to be brought 
forth when their hour has struck and when 
man has faith and discernment to bring them 
out. 

But, on the other hand, in the treasure there 
are also ‘things old,’ to steady us, to control 
our energies and restrain our mad and wilful 
impulses. The faith we cherish is a faith which 
was once for all delivered to the saints. Loyalty 
to the old is as necessary for our salvation and 
the welfare of the world as readiness to welcome 
the new. Emil Brunner exclaims, ‘ God’s will 
is, thank God, fundamentally conservative.’ 
This may appear a hard saying, espevially to 
the radical mind. But when we reflect on it 
we can see that if there were nothing worth 
conserving there would be nothing worth 


reforming. Wise reform aims at conserving all 
that is good in the old. This great house of 
human habitation, in which mankind has dwelt 
for ages past, no doubt stands in need of repair, 
but these repairs must have due regard to its 
ancient structure. We should be mad to bring 
it down about our ears, for it is our only home. 
The builders of this house in ages past have 
not toiled in vain. They laid foundations 
which have stood the test of time; they have 
in many cases planned and built wisely and 
well ; and we have entered into their labours. 

Now the treasure of the Kingdom has in its 
stores a vast amount of the accumulated experi- 
ence of mankind. Wise and good men have 
meditated long and deeply upon human life, 
they have patiently traced out the diverse 
courses of good and evil, back to their source 
and onward to their final issues in life or death. 
And now, the conclusions they have reached, 
the mature fruits of their wisdom, are laid up 
in store for us that we may know what is the 
good way wherein to walk. But more than 
that, there is contained in this treasure not 
merely the accumulated wisdom and fruit of 
human experience, but something infinitely 
greater, a divine revelation, a veritable word of 
God, graciously spoken and recorded for man’s 
guidance and eternal salvation. It contains 
the immutable laws of righteousness which are 
the very girders of God’s world and the founda- 
tion of all right living. These are given to 
restrain us from wild, mad courses, and set our 
feet in the true and living way. We despise 
them at our peril; if we rebel against them 
we shall only be broken upon them. But 
along with the treasures of divine law there 
are the treasures of divine grace. Here are 
abundant stores of love for a world of sinners, 
of forgiveness for the erring, of uplift for the 
fallen, of strength for the weak and tempted, 
of hope for the despairing, of life for the dead. 
The challenge may be made with confidence 
that there could be no moral situation into 
which any man could come where he would 
not find in the ancient treasure of the Word 
something that would help and save. Only 
let him have insight and faith enough to bring 
it forth and apply it to his need. 

So our final lesson is of the inexhaustible 
richness and complete sufliciency of this treasure 
of the Kingdom. It will be found equal to all 
occasions, fully adequate to all the variety of 
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our own and the world’s need. The psalmist 
testified, ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.’ No doubt he was 
a shepherd lad who strode fearlessly at night 
across the hills of Judah so long as his lamp 
swung at his side. In these days of war and 
darkness our movements at night are greatly 
hampered and endangered by the ‘ black-out.’ 
But we can go out in the dark with confidence 
when we hold a flash-light in our hand and are 
able at any moment by the slightest touch to 
throw a beam of light upon our path. Even 
so may we all make our way in life safe and 
luminous if only we take the Word of God 
with us and by the touch of faith make it 
spring to light in our hand. It is like the 
magic lamp of Eastern fable which enriched 
its happy possessor beyond the dreams of 
avarice, bringing to his help the unlimited 
resources of unseen power. Is it not pitiful 
that men with such a lamp in their hands 
should walk in the dark, with such a treasure 
at their disposal should remain spiritually 
poor ? How sad is our Lord’s reproach to the 
Jews who had the lamp in their hands but 
would not useit! ‘Yesearch the scriptures... 
and they are they which testify of me. And 
ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life.’ It need not be so with any of us, for the 
heavenly treasure may be ours. It lies close 
to our hand if we will but receive it. How, 
asks the Shorter Catechism, is the Word of God 
to become effectual for our salvation, and the 
answer is that we must ‘receive it with faith 
and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise 
it in our lives.’ It is not some far-fetched 
thing, as St Paul points out, something needing 
to be brought down from the heights above or 
up from the depths below, but ‘the word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thine 
heart; that is, the word of faith which we 
preach. So we may thank God that the 
heavenly treasure is both available and 
sufficient. We seek no farther, for here we 
have found the pearl of price, and laying hold 
on it by the hand of faith we say in humble 
hope : 


Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind,— 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to find, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 
J. H. Morrison. 


The Unaccountable Man 


Matt. xiii. 54.—‘ Whence hath this man this wisdom, 
and these mighty works ?’ | 


1. Men have always felt that they must 
account for Jesus of Nazareth. That is just 
one of the extraordinary things about Him, 
and in itself should make us think. No other 
member of the human race affects us so. No 
other one so persistently arouses in men’s 
minds the question, Who art thou? compels 
them to feel His uniqueness, the difference 
between Him, man as He is, and His contem- 
poraries, and indeed all other men. 
what there are other exceptional men, Homer 
and Dante among the poets, Alschylus and 
Shakespeare among the dramatists, Cesar and 
Napoleon among the men of imperial fame, 
Plato and Kant among the thinkers, Goethe, 
and Browning among the students of men; 
Buddha, Confucius, Muhammad, Paul, John, 
Luther, among the leaders of religion; they 
all are exceptional. Yet of none of them do 
we feel compelled to give an account. The 
story of each life, so far as it is known, interests 
us. But Jesus stands up before us. We read 
the story of His life, and immediately we feel 
like Moses at the Burning Bush; we must 
“turn aside and see.’ Here is a humble 
Galilean peasant. In three short years He laid 
the foundation of the most spiritual religion 
that has ever appeared on earth, and He has 
so woven His own personality into the texture 
of that religion that He is Himself its central 
figure, with the value of God for all His followers, 
and He has attained that position, not after 
long-delayed meditation and reflection by men 
of later days, but immediately and in the faith 
and esteem of the men and women who lived 
most continuously in His immediate company. 
No wonder that ever since men and women 
who have really met Him at all have felt that 
this presented a problem they could not evade. 

{ Since reading Otto Borchert’s The Original 
Jesus, I have been more than ever impressed 
by the contrast between the exceeding brevity 
of Jesus’ public career and the ever-increasing 
breadth and depth of His spiritual influence. 
Three years at most, and then a potency so vast 
and permanent! The only names that for 
religious influence can stand in any wise near 
His own are those of the Buddha and Muham- 
mad. But the Buddha is believed to have 
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lived to be eighty, and from the period of 
his initial illumination was for forty years the 
public expounder of his new ‘ Way.’ And 
Muhammad, after the receipt of what he be- 
lieved to be his first divine communication, was 
for twenty years the open teacher of his kins- 
men, and for half of these their master and 
lawgiver in Medina. So over against these 
twenty and these forty years stands Jesus with 
His three. . . . Clearly, therefore, in the study 
of Jesus we are in the presence of a unique 
historic . phenomenon—of One who in the 
narrow fingerbreadth of three years impressed 
Himself everlastingly on the life and thought 
of the world.* 


2. Attempts have been made to prove that 
Jesus was the product of His time. The 
teachings of Hillel and Shammai, the great 
Rabbis of that age, the movings of thought 
among the Essenes, the impress made upon 
their time by the Apocalyptic literature, the 
political unrest and ferment caused by Rome’s 
aggression—all that in Judaism, we are told, 
went to the making of Christ. Not less is 
made of the play of Greek thought. We are 
told that among the Stoics were anticipated 
Christ’s views of universal brotherhood, among 
the Platonists His lofty thoughts of God. And 
these all telling on His mind, which was wonder- 
fully receptive and devout, He became what 
He was. Still more, they say, stripped of the 
accretions of Rabbinical refinement and com- 
ment, there was all that was profound and 
serious and spiritual in the purer faith of His 
people ; there were the noble traditions of His 
people’s history and the legacy of all their 
prophecies ; and these again told, told most of 
all, in making Jesus what He was. But this 
theory has failed. The more that is known of 
all the environment and of all the possible 
collateral influences, the more men are com- 
pelled to say that Jesus was not the mere child 
of His time. Philo was such. John the 
Baptist was such. They show us in their best 
form what Hellenic culture and Jewish aspira- 
tion respectively could make of men. But 
how different is Jesus! His contemporaries and 
His times will not account for Him. When 
all these sources are searched to their deepest, 
we still are left asking, ‘ Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty works ?’ 

1§. Pearce Carey, Jesus, 15. 


Vol. II.—G* 


§] Of the Saviour Napoleon said, in conversa- 
tion with General Bertrand, ‘I know men, and 
I tell you that Jesus Christ is not a man. 
Superficial minds see a resemblance between 
Christ and the founders of empires, and the 
gods of other religions. That resemblance does 
not exist. There is between Christianity and 
all other religions whatsoever, the distance of 
infinity. 

‘I search in vain in history to find a parallel 
to Jesus Christ, or anything which can approach 
the Gospel. Neither history, nor humanity, 
nor the ages, nor nature, can offer me anything 
with which I am able to compare it or explain it. 
Here everything is extraordinary. The more 
I consider the Gospel, the more I am assured 
that there is nothing there which is not beyond 
the march of events, and above the human 
mind.’ ? 


3. Let us come to the solution that satisfies. 
The only account of Jesus that will satisfy the 
facts recorded of Him and the place He has 
secured in the life of mankind is that He is the 
Son of God, that He is God in personal union 
with human nature, the God-man. We can 
imagine three lines of objection to that account. 
Some may say it involves the supernatural. 
And we reply, of course it does. But why ? 
Because the natural has failed, will not account 
for Jesus. He is supernatural, and is Himself 
a proof of its existence. Again, men may say 
that, if God was to come into union with 
human nature, then it must have taken place 
on such and such lines, and Jesus does not 
conform to them. Let us ask in reply, what 
is the authority for saying how this must have 
taken place, if it did take place? Are there 
any facts to back the statement ? If not, it is 
pure theory, and Jesus the God-man is a fact, 
the great unique fact of the kind; and He is 
the norm of how God can unite with manhood, 
and any theory must start from this fact. 
But further, men may say that the universe 
proceeds on the line of evolution, of gradual 
development that knows no breaches, and here 
is a break, a Divine intervention. Again we 
say, you must then overhaul your doctrine of 
evolution and find room in it for such a break 
as this, for it is a fact. And facts cannot be 
ignored or ruled out of court to suit theory. 


1The Table Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte 
112, 116. 
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That is not scientific. Besides, does evolution 
necessarily know nothing of breaks? What of 
the origin of organized matter, what of the 
commencement of vital forces? What of the 
advance to intelligence and moral sensibility ? 
And why no room for a new Divine intervention 
to repair, and more than repair, the wreck of 
sin, and to introduce the highest of earth’s 
kingdoms—the Kingdom of God ? 

But here another line of objection opens. 
It comes from the heart, the heart that was so 
thrilled and charmed by the sympathy of 
Jesus. And a feeling like that of Mary 
Magdalene, ‘ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him,’ 
stirs in anxious breasts, as they hear that Jesus 
was not merely man, but the God-man. It 
seems to put Him beyond our reach. Can He 
really then be said to have had a human experi- 
ence, truly qualifying Him to sympathize with 
men? And one can understand, and sym- 
pathize with the spirit that breathes in ques- 
tions like these. And yet, what a loss, were 
it not true that He is as Divine as He is human ! 
The value of His sympathy, of His under- 
standing from experience of all that it means 
of sorrow, temptation, and weakness to be a 
man, is just this, that it guarantees for us that 
God thus knows it all. And you gain nothing 
if you bring Jesus near in a way that still leaves 
God far away. ‘The reply to this objection is 
to point once more to the fact, to Jesus Himself, 
and ask if there is the faintest suspicion of and 
anything unreal in His tears, His agonies and 
cries. It is all painfully, intensely, humanly 
real. And in Him God felt that. How could 
it be? We cannot tell. But there it is, and 
all attempts to explain Jesus on purely natural 
lines ‘have failed. He must be God. And He 
reveals thereby how close God can come to 
man. 


4. And yet the question always reappears. 
No sooner is it assented to, that Jesus is God 
in human fiesh, and men have tried to state 
what it means, than protest arises and fresh 
inquiry begins. The theological statement of 
it never satisfies, and men appeal from the 


Christ of dogma to the Jesus of the Gospels | 


whom they know and love. And they are 
right, and for this reason. Jesus 1s not content 
with a mere intellectual assent to a theological 
statement of what He is. He did not come 


into the world simply to offer men a theological 
problem. He does expect men to face a pro- 
blem, but it is the problem of His actual career 
and present power. He desires \that they 
should patiently, intelligently, study His life, 
His death, His resurrection, His character, 
His teaching. He asks them, as He asked His 
apostles of old in view of this, Whom say ye 
that I am? and He still regards a correct 
answer as He regarded Peter’s, as no mere 
fruit of mental greatness, but a kind of revela- 
tion to the man Himself, a blessed gift’ from 
the Father to his soul. He expects men to 
grow into the knowledge of Him through the 
familiarity that comes by faith and obedience 
and love. And anything short of that is 
worthless. Therefore the question reappears, 
to force men along the proper lines to a proper 
answer which shall be the product, not of 
hearsay or of cold indifference, induced not by 
logic but by faith, the product of a keener 
vision than that of Thomas of the wounded 
hands and side, a vision of the imner sight 
that has not seen and yet has believed, and 
adoring cries, ‘My Lord and my God.’ 

{| In one of his essays Hazlitt records a con- 
versation between himself, Lamb, Ayrton, and 
other friends. One night when they were 
together somebody started the topic, ‘ Persons 
one would like to have seen.’ Many names were 
mentioned—Sir Thomas Browne, the author 
of Urne-Burial ; Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry; Dante, the great Florentine; Pope, 
Dryden, Oliver Cromwell, and so on. Then 
Lamb wound up the conversation with this 
remark, ‘ There is only one other Person I can 
ever think of after this.’ Everybody knew 
whom he meant, though he did not mention 
our Lord’s name. ‘If Shakespeare were to 
come into the room, we should all rise up to 
meet him; but if that Person were to come 
into it, we should all fall down and try to kiss 
the hem of His garment.’ 


The Carpenter’s Son 
Matt. xiii. 55.—‘ Is not this the carpenter’s son ?’ 


By the questions they asked, and by their 
whole attitude to Jesus, the men of Nazareth 
proved themselves blind, parochial, and narrow. 
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They missed the chance, that the birthplaces 
of genius have so often missed, of being the 
first and not the last to acclaim their greatest 
sons. They were offended in Him. ‘A pro- 
phet,’ was the comment of Jesus Himself, ‘ is 
not without honour, save in his own country, 
and in his own house.’ 

§| Crabb Robinson notes in his diary how 
once, when he was in the Lake Country, ‘ Mr 
Hutton, a very gentlemanly and seemingly 
intelligent man, asked me, “Is it true—as I 
have heard reported—that Mr Wordsworth 
ever wrote verses ?”’’ 


1. There is no reason to believe that this 
question of the Nazarenes indicated any attitude 
of snobbishness on their part. That is more 
of a Western and a modern folly. Class- 
consciousness had not then and there been 
carried to such ridiculous lengths as with us. 
‘The carpenter’s son ’ is a phrase suggestive of 
a great deal of respect for Joseph, and there 
is no suggestion that Mary and Jesus’ brothers 
and sisters were not held in high esteem. His 
countrymen did not refuse to listen to Christ 
simply because they regarded Him as a car- 
penter’s son. No such contemptible feeling 
could have existed with the Jews. On the 
contrary, all Jewish men, including even the 
Rabbis themselves, were instructed in some 
trade or handicraft. All the bitterness, all 
the irony of the saying, come from another 
source. The speakers were too familiar with 
Christ. They had known Him from His child- 
hood ; He had grown up in their midst; His 
father was the village carpenter; He Himself 
was working at the same trade; all the cir- 
cumstances of His life were matters of public 
knowledge. From such a teacher they would 
expect nothing. 

How foolish of those little-minded men of 
Nazareth and Capernaum to find a difficulty 
in the thought that they knew all about Him! 
All they knew was only a little bit about the 
outward life of Jesus during a few years here 
on earth; and because they knew that, they 
thought they knew whence He was. But 
what was that, compared with the hidden life 
of His soul, which was far too deep for them to 
fathom ? What did they know of that intimate 
communion with the Father, that sharing of 
the Father’s thought, will, and purpose that 
constituted the inmost meaning of His Son- 


ship? What could they understand of the 
mysteries expressed in the prayer of Jesus: 
‘Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world?’ Their deficiency, their inadequacy, 
is summed up in a discussion with the Pharisees 
which John narrates. ‘Thou bearest witness 
of thyself,’ they said ; ‘ thy witness is not true.’ 
Jesus answered, ‘ Even if I bear witness of 
myself, my witness is true; for I know whence 
I came, and whither I go; but ye know not 
whence I come, or whither I go.’ And, as 
Westcott says, ‘No man truly knows about 
Himself, unless he knows whence he comes 
and whither he goes, that is, his spiritual 
relationship to the unseen order. This 
Jesus did know about Himself: they did 
not.’ 


2. The mistake they made, in the second 
place, was that they refused to believe that 
they could live alongside the Son of God and 
not know Him. Yet that is what had happened. 
For thirty years they had lived beside God 
and had never recognized Him and had been 
the poorer for it. God to them was not in 
common things and common people. God to 
them was not to be found in the spirit of the 
carpenter doing his work in conscientiousness, 
or in the love of a lad for his mother, or in the 
aspirations and dreams of youth, or in the 
kitchens of the poor, or in the sheepfolds on 
the hill, or in the fields about the city-gates 
where Jesus had found them. ‘ Whence hath 
this man this wisdom? ... Is not this the 
carpenter’s son 2’ 

Let us not make this mistake. We miss much 
of the meaning of the Incarnation unless we 
remember ‘the commonness of all Divine 
things, and the divineness of all common 
things. God is in men and women or He 
would not have taken the form of man. God 
is in the carpenter’s skill and faithfulness or 
He would not have taken the form of a car- 
penter. God is in beauty, however homely and 
familiar. He is in kindness, in courage, in 
patience, in pity, in self-sacrifice. These things 
were in their perfection in Christ because God 
was in Him. We shall find God out-of-doors 
if we will open our eyes. We shall find Him 
in deeds of kindness and love if we will 
look and understand. We shall know Him 
in our hearts if we want to know Him. 
That is the Christian message. But the 
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men of Nazareth did not know this. Do 
we 2 


O little lark, you need not fly 

To seek your Master in the sky, 
He treads our native sod ; 

Why should you sing aloft, apart ? 
Sing to the heaven of my heart: 
In me, in me, in me is God! 


O little lark, sing loud and long, 

To Him who gave you flight and song 
And me a heart aflame. 

He loveth them of low degree, 

And He hath magnified me, 

And holy, holy, holy is His Name! 1 


3. The Nazarenes were offended in Jesus for 
still another reason. They expected that any 
introduction to God would be externally 
authenticated and guaranteed. We can see 
that this was their trouble. ‘ Whence hath 
this man this wisdom?’ In other words—what 
authority is there, what guarantee, that He is 
speaking the truth ? Had He had the backing 
of the priests and preachers, or the hall-mark 
of the colleges of scribes, had He been a crier 
in the streets with eyes fierce as Elijah’s or 
John the Baptist’s, they would have more 
readily believed Him and His message. But 
He had come into the world so quietly and He 
had lived for thirty years so normally, that 
men had difficulty over His authority. They 
were not prepared to believe that their own 
hearts, their own spirits, their own eyes are 
the real authorities. The men of Nazareth 
thought that, if what He said was true, there 
should have been something of the nature of 
the thunders of Sinai or the fires of Carmel to 
back Him up. There was nothing of the sort. 
There was just silence: and this was the old 
familiar synagogue in Nazareth, and the peace 
of the Sabbath lay across its streets. 

Let us not make this mistake. God will not 
browbeat us into faith. He respects the in- 
stincts for truth and. goodness with which He 
has endowed us. He will not come to us with 
any stronger persuasion than the uprising of 
our consciences and the stirring of our souls. 
He will live alongside us and, if we cannot 
see Him, we have become blind. He will be 
present in every flower, in every child, in every 

1 Anna De Bary. 
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opportunity to do kindness and show mercy, 
and, if we say we have never seen Him, we are 
judging ourselves. All the most gracious words 
and ways of men are the touch of God’s garment 
upon our hearts, but, if we do not stretch out 
our hands to clutch it, hoping to be cleansed, 
is not that our responsibility ? The Unseen 
and the Invisible is doing the utmost that He 
can do in taking our human flesh and speaking 
through men’s lips. Authority! What author- 
ity is there for Christ but His purity, His 
goodness, His love ? 

4] There is a story told of Chaliapin, the great 
Russian bass. It is said he was once in Berlin, 
had packed up his baggage and was en route 
for the station when he called at the Post Office 
for his letters. There was a bundle there for 
him, but the clerk very properly asked for proof 
of identity before handing them over. Chaliapin 
searched his pockets and found no card or old 
envelope even, nothing bearing his name. 
What was to be done? ‘Come,’ he said to 
the clerk, ‘I will sg to you.’ A note or two 
sung and the clerk handed the bundle to the 
singer. 


The Silent Years 


Matt. xiii. 55.—‘ Is not this the carpenter’s son ?’” 


Do we not make a mistake when we speak of 
the three years’ ministry of Jesus? The phrase 
is useful, but it may mislead us. It may lead 
us to forget the thirty years of life that went 
before and that were an essential part of that 
ministry. Jesus served God and man by a 
long ministry of silence. Think of it! Ten 
years of silence for one of speech; ten years 
of learning for one of teaching; ten years of 
preparation for one of service—as we reckon 
service. For thirty years hardly a whisper 
concerning Jesus crossed the rim of the Nazareth 
hills to be heard in the wider world beyond. 


1. What was He doing all that time? He 
was learning to live. That silence is the greatest 
comment ever made upon the depth and height 
and difficulty of human life. In our anxiety 
to live we sometimes have contempt of life. 
We are impatient with what seems to us, 
perhaps, a tedious preface, a vague, unin- 
teresting prologue. But the book of life has 
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no preface. Every page is a page of the real 
story, and it has some essential line in it, if 
only we can find it. Some men fail, not 
because they are lazy or indifferent, but because 
they are more eager to do something than to 
learn what they ought to do and how they 
ought to do it. We scorn the simple, patient 
secret of efficiency. We make war upon 
obscurity, upon the limitations of circumstance, 
upon lowliness of position. The silent years of 
Jesus do not bid us accept these things. He 
never accepted them. For Him they did not 
exist. The word for those who fret their lives 
away in impotent denunciations of obscurity 
is not: be content to live where you are, little 
and unknown. It is rather this: learn that, 
in the world of abiding realities, obscurity is 
a fiction of the worldly-minded, the shadow 
of self-ignorance, a misinterpretation of life. 
Wherever you are, the light of the all-beholding 
God is falling upon you, and the deep reverences 
and the high hopes and the eternal meanings 
of life are all about you. 

Jesus never really turned His back upon 
Nazareth. His life there was not a drab 
monotony, swept at last out of His mind by 
the vaster interests of those three crowded 
years in the eye of the world. Life for Him 
had always been growing greater and more 
wonderful. He passed out into that which 
some would choose to call the greater and 
wider world, and spoke with wisdom and 
authority, because for Him it was no greater 
and wider a world than He had known at 
Nazareth. Vision and faith and obedience and 
prayer are the spacious things. Few of us can 
choose our position in life, but all of us can 
choose our communion. 

| I instance one single evidence of strength 
in the early years of Jesus: I find it in that 
calm, long waiting of thirty years before He 
began His work. And yet all the evils He 
began to redress were there, provoking indigna- 
tion, crying for interference, the hollowness of 
social life, the misinterpretations of Scripture, 
the forms of worship and phraseology which 
had hidden moral truth, the injustice, the 
priestcraft, the cowardice, the hypocrisies: He 
had long seen them all. All those years His 
soul burned within Him with a Divine zeal and 
heavenly indignation. A mere man, a weak, 
emotional man of spasmodic feeling, a hot 
enthusiast, would have spoken out at once, 


and at once been crushed. The Everlasting 
Word incarnate bided ‘ His own time’: ‘ Mine 
hour is not yet come,’ matured His energies, 
condensed them, by repression, and then went 
forth to speak and do and suffer—His hour 
was come. 

And so, when we think upon the thirty silent 
years of Jesus, and the three in which He 
taught and toiled, made His high claims and 
wrought His wonderful works, we may well feel 
ourselves at once rebuked and _ instructed. 
There is a word for the impatient, spasmodic, 
futile souls, eager to teach that which they 
have not learned, to explain that which they 
do not understand, to advance the good, and 
to right the wrong they have never really seen ; 
and a word, too, for all who, amid the dust 
and noise and glitter of a busy world, have 
lost or failed to find the few simple, ever-present, 
eternal meanings of life that arise from, and 
meet in, the perfect will of God for every 
human soul. 


2. Through the silent years Jesus made full 
proof of His humamty. The very silence of 
them tells us how simple and complete was His 
acceptance of the common lot. We can but 
believe, since there is not anywhere a suggestion 
to the contrary, that among the Nazareth folk 
He was simply Jesus the Carpenter. It was 
left for the world in after years, and through 
the centuries, to look into Joseph’s workshop, 
and see the toil of Divinity revealing the 
divinity of toil. Jesus took His place and part 
in the life of Nazareth—which in its essentials 
was then, and is now, the life of the world— 
so perfectly accepting its limitations, its hard- 
ships, and its necessities, that Nazareth accepted 
Him as a sharer in all its experience. He was 
above His fellows, but never aloof; beyond 
them, but never remote; unlike them in a 
thousand ways, yet in nowise among them as 
one strange and singular. Had things been 
otherwise Nazareth would never have kept the 
secret. Nazareth was silent concerning the 
great One who had stooped to share its lowly 
life, because it knew not that He was great or 
that He had stooped. We have no lack of 
witness to the true humanity of our Lord. 
But when we have followed through three 
strenuous and recorded years the footsteps of 
the Son of Man, there is still one testimony to 

1 F. W. Robertson. 
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be reckoned with. It is the silence of the 
veiled years. It is the verdict of Nazareth. 

4 Ruskin points out that it was characteristic 
of Gothic architecture that the builders, instead 
of going far afield in search of costly marble 
and other rare and precious stone, utilized the 
materials which they found at hand, and so 
built out of the native stone of the place noble 
and enduring temples wherein men might 
worship. 


3. The teaching of Jesus draws the veil from 
off the hidden years at Nazareth. When we 
listen to Him we recognize the speech of One 
in perfect sympathy with human needs. He 
knew, possibly at first hand, the bite of poverty 
and the shadow cast by the fear of want. He 
knew the difficulties of the toil for bread, how 
poverty has to fight for self-respect, and how 
the demands of daily labour militate against 
the wider view and the sweeter hope. He 
dwelt among a people who for the most part 
had no ideals, no education, few sensibilities, 
and many shames. Nazareth was a notoriously 
wicked place. Jesus learned how simple things 
have to be made for labouring folk, how impas- 
sable are the barriers of ignorance and pre- 
judice to all but love. Hearts do not vary as 
minds do. Where the few can reason the many 
can love. Where one can follow an argument 
a thousand can follow a leader. All this was 
learned at Nazareth. Through the limpid 
simplicity of many of Christ’s utterances one 
can read the history of His hidden years. 

§| In a certain college in India students are 
trained for the Indian Christian Ministry. 
Many of them are children of parents who were 
rescued and sheltered by European missionaries. 
The consequence is that the students have 
themselves been doubly sheltered, and, before 
they go out to preach to their countrymen, it 
has been found necessary to teach them the 
elements of the religion of their own people, 
lest they should lack understanding of the 
viewpoint of those whom they are to evan- 
gelize. But never did Jesus dwell in the 
seclusion of a school, nor was academic training 
necessary for Him. ‘That he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, it behoved him in all things 
to be made like unto his brethren,’ and that 
‘ likeness ’ was one of the things which enabled 
people to recognize instinctively and immedi- 
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ately the authority, born of sympathy, with 
which He taught.+ 

So, pondering those silent years, we may each 
find some message for our own heart. We 
may learn to keep silence that we may have 
something to say. We may better appraise 
the probationary hours or years of life. We 
may become fully assured that there is no good 
and needful thing from which the toil for bread 
ought to be able to shut us out; and that the 
shame of toil is not that it hardens men’s hands, 
but that so often it hardens their hearts. And 
following Jesus out into the years of gracious 
words and wondrous deeds, we may know that 
our little Nazareth lives, shadowed by obscurity 
and hedged about with limitations, are for ever 
lifted into a Divine fellowship and hghted with 
a heavenly meaning.” 


The Miracles that did not Happen 


Matt. xiii. 58.—‘ He did not many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief.’ 

Matt. xxiii. 37.—°‘ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!’ 


1. From the records of Christ’s life there blaze 
forth again and again, with arresting bright- 
ness, simple but convincing accounts of alto- 
gether miraculous doings. In contingencies 
which, taken together, cover wide areas of 
human experience and need, He was accus- 
tomed, without any announcement, to traverse 
the ordinary laws of Nature, to set aside their 
inevitableness, or to interpose other laws which, 
for the occasion, entirely cancelled them. 
Nothing is more impressive than the fact that 
He performed these miracles quite naturally. 
He had no purpose of attracting attention to 
Himself. As witness, indeed, His prohibition 
of any report in respect of some of His most 
beneficent works. He did not even seek by 
means of miracle to confirm before an un- 
believing world His declared relationship with 
God. His aim was plainly rather to help men 
realize that God was in the midst of their 
human lives. He sought to make it plain to 
them that His power was available for the relief 
of their necessities. He laboured to convince 
them that the material is never the true nor 


1R. W. Harding, The Authority of Jesus, 28. 
2 Pp. C. Ainsworth, The Silences of Jesus, 13. 
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the final value in any issue. The miracles of 
Jesus were just effective ways of showing God 
to men in relation to their common and re- 
current needs, to their hunger and sickness, 
their fears and strengthlessness, their defilement 
and despair. And they served, as nothing else 
could have done, to make God a really felt and 
calculable presence in the home, the Temple, 
the countryside, the city, on the sea, in every 
variety of circumstance and emergency. And 
that to every class in the community, alike to 
the rich, the poor, the young, the strong and 
vigorous, the convention-bound, the sorrow- 
stricken, the fear-haunted. It was His aim 
to convince men that they lived in a Heaven- 
invaded world; in other words, that they 
could actually count on God. He summoned 
them to that higher allegiance in which they 
would find not only rest unto their souls but 
a vocation also worthy of the inherent possi- 
bilities of lives created and capacitated for 
His glory. 

‘But, impressive as Christ’s miracles are, it 
is a matter of conjecture, not of irreverent 
curiosity but of reverent adoration, as to 
whether the miracles He did not do—of which 
in the Gospels there are hints and even more 
than hints—because the human conditions of 
reception were not fulfilled, would not have 
gone far beyond anything He actually did. 

It is clear that more than once He was on 
the point of doing a miracle but was somehow 
hindered. And while, in the end, His full and 
final revelation of God to man in every essential 
particular was not thereby weakened nor made 
less than complete and adequate, the point of 
the reflection is that, if He was hindered then, 
it is possible He may be hindered now. 

Let us have no uncertainty about this. It 
is only the Christ of miraculous power who is 
adequate to meet our moral and spiritual need. 
We may have succeeded, in this enlightened 
age of ours, in dispelling from our minds. many 
of the shadows of ancient superstitions. And 
that is a gain. Are we so sure that in accom- 
plishing this we have not also sacrificed the 
desirable sense of mystery and miracle? It is 
all to the good that we should be emancipated 
from the bondage of every misdirected loyalty. 
But the loss of awe, of reverence, of faith in 
the God whom Christ revealed, is very far 
from good. It was the glory of His earliest 
followers that having nothing they yet possessed 


all things. It is too often our shame that 
having all things we yet possess nothing. 


2. There is much to search us in even the 
merest consideration of those occasions, as 
recorded in the Gospels, when He to whom all 
power was committed was halted in His bene- 
ficent intention by causes which even He could 
not overcome, except by invading the realm of 
human will and thus denying that respect for 
individual personality which was part of the 
impulse of His redemptive mission. 

(1) The first text is taken from the story of 
His return to Nazareth. There, amongst His 
own folk, we are told that He did not many 
mighty works, many miracles, because of their 
unbelief. St Mark expresses it even more 
strongly: ‘He could there do no mighty 
work.’ There were, in all likelihood, sick, and 
leprous, and devil-possessed, and sorrow- 
burdened, and unburied dead in Nazareth. It 
could not be but that the dumbness of their 
need moved Him to pitiful concern. Yet He 
could do no miracles amongst them. The in- 
habitants of that Galilean hill-town were not 
without their traditional religion, their syna- 
gogue and its conventional worship. It is 
more probable that they were tolerably familiar 
with the sacred Scriptures which foretold His 
coming in terms of the nature of His mission. 
They were acquainted with His kinsmen. They 
were aware that He had unique powers, unless 
rumour lied. But the total effect of their 
attitude was that of closed and shuttered 
windows toward the sunlight. He did not 
many miracles there because of their unbelief. 
Men continued to be just as selfish, as com- 
petitive, as proud, as contentious, as money- 
loving, as passion-ridden, as self-deceived and 
self-deceiving as they were before He came 
into their midst. There was but a short step 
between them and the Life Eternal. But it 
was a step which they and not He must take. 
And it was not taken. 

(2) Toward the end of His brief public life, 
when the shadow of the Cross already rested 
upon Him, He uttered what are perhaps the 
most poignant words which ever fell from His 
lips, ‘ Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem . . . how often 
would I have gathered thy children together 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, 
and ye would not.’ What a miracle He 
evidently had in mind had the city’s attitude 
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toward Him not been alternatively indifferent 
and angrily hostile! By what means could 
He have changed the current of Jerusalem’s 
life to direct it God-ward and peace-ward ? 
This He did not say. Yet, looking back upon 
the life by which His words are interpreted, 
we know that, if Jerusalem had but listened 
to Him, He held the secret which would have 
ended all its woes, its strife, its sin. 

4 Had Jerusalem but listened, had Caiaphas, 
Herod, and Pilate arisen from their evil dreams 
and opened to the opportunity knocking at 
their several doors, it dazzles one to think of 
what might have been. What the Power that 
had shown itself in miracle would have done 
further ; what new openings the grace of God 
would have found for itself; what a history 
the world would have made by now! But 
they all took the other way. They exercised 
their freedom to repulse and drive back the 
angel-things that crowded the threshold of the 
world.? 


3. What does all this mean to us. What 
have the records of these might-have-beens of 
Christ’s day to say to our generation? Just 
this: that wherever Christ comes to men, and 
by whatever ministry, the record of His coming 
is set in terms of opportunity lost or improved. 
His presence, however we may be made aware 
of it, sets up a judgment-seat which none can 
evade. Before it each must pass every day. 
For where He comes it is with the implicit 
offer of the miraculous to meet the sin-created 
need of our lives. And how great is the need 
of something miraculous if we are ever to be 
saved from those destructive forces which grip 
and hold us back from the life we sometimes 
glimpse, and occasionally desire, and always 
know to be our high calling. 

His power is not exhausted by His earthly 
record. He is ‘ the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever.’ And, if we will, He can do in 
these our lives, to whatever level of moral 
unimportance they may have declined, the 
unprecedented miracle. This, then, the Evangel 
means to us: that He is equal, and more than 
equal, to our every personal, critical situation. 
The fact is, if we but hearken to Him—as 
Jerusalem would not; and believe Him—as 
Nazareth did not—the miracle we individually 
need will be done. 

1 J. Morgan Gibbon. 


Come, come to His feet, and lay open your 
story 
Of suffering and sorrow, of guilt and of 
shame ; (4 
For the pardon of sin is the crown of His 
glory, 
And the joy of our Lord to be true to His 
Name ! 


Herod and Herodias 


Matt. xiv. 1-3.—‘ At that time Herod the tetrarch 

heard of the fame of Jesus, and said unto his servants, 
This is John the Baptist ; he is risen from the dead ; and 
therefore mighty works do show forth themselves in him. 
For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, and 
ad him in prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s 
wie. 
1. Herop Antipas had a strange marriage 
story. His father, Herod the Great, had been 
engaged in a long and troublesome war with 
a powerful border tribe, ruled over by an 
Arabian prince or Emir, called Aretas. When 
at last it was brought to a close, it was an 
article in the conditions of peace that the 
princess of the Damascenes should marry one 
of his sons. Antipas was selected for the 
unhappy union. Being based upon political 
convenience, with no pretence of real affection, 
it was destined to be broken when a time of 
special strain came. 

It was the practice of petty rulers in Herod’s 
position to make frequent visits to Rome, 
where they danced attendance on the Court, 
waiting for any crumbs of imperial patronage 
which might come their way. During one such 
visit Herod formed an intrigue with Herodias, 
his brother Philip’s wife, and when he left - 
Rome she went with him. Herod’s intention 
was to divorce his lawful wife, when he reached 
home, and to marry Herodias; but, being 
informed beforehand of what was impending, 
his wife fled to her father’s house. 

Even the sickly public opinion of that day 
rose in indignation against this monstrous 
injustice. The whole of society in Judea felt 
outraged when they knew that the wife was 
expelled from the palace, and that Herodias 
and her daughter Salome took her place. 
John the Baptist had an interview with Herod 
Antipas. Herod was probably attracted by 
the contrast between his own life and the stern 
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simplicity of the Baptist. He was attracted 
to him by the strange moral magnetism that 
compels iniquity to have respect for honour, 
integrity, and goodness. And in that inter- 
view which the Baptist had with Antipas he 
showed his undaunted courage, and the un- 
purchasable integrity of his morals. Without 
the least approach to circumlocution, and aware 
that there was but one thought between them 
both, one of guilt and the other of rebuke, he 
looked Herod full in the face and said, ‘It is 
not lawful for thee to have her.’ 

Herod knew that that was the truth. 
Herodias also knew it. But truth, when it 
condemns us, scorches the heart, and the heart 
of Herodias blazed with such anger that, had 
she been able, she would have killed the 
preacher on the spot. Unable to commit 
murder in act, she ‘ nursed her wrath to keep 
it warm.’ She had a grudge against John, 
and she kept it. Grudges when cultivated 
increase in size and vitality. She waited her 
opportunity, and it came. 

§]1t was rumoured that Queen Mary was 
about to marry the son of the King of Spain, 
of course a Catholic. On this report Knox 
had commented in the pulpit with such energy 
as to displease his own friends, and flatterers 
were not slow to carry his words to the Court. 
On his arrival there he found the Queen in a 
towering passion, which lasted throughout the 
entire interview; every attempt of his to 
explain himself being met with the question : 
* But what have you to do with my marriage ? ’ 
“I have borne with you,’ she exclaimed through 
her tears, ‘in all your rigorous manner of 
speaking ; yea, I have sought your favours by 
all possible means, and yet I cannot be quit of 
you. I vow to God I shall be revenged.’ He 
pleaded that he was not his own master in the 

ulpit, but had to utter what was given him. 

ut the same angry rejoinder burst from her ; 
and she added the contemptuous question : 
‘And what are you within this realm?’ But 
it was now his turn to score; and he replied, 
“A subject born within the same ; and, albeit 
I be neither earl, lord, nor baron, yet as God 
made me, how abject I ever be in your eyes, a 
profitable member thereof.’ 1 

In Herod one sees the depth of evil possible 
to a weak character. The singular parallel 
which he, Herodias, and John present to Ahab, 

1 James Stalker, John Knox, 74. 
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Jezebel, and Elijah has been often noticed. 
In both cases a weak king is drawn in opposite 
directions by the stronger-willed temptress at 
his side, and by the stern ascetic from the 
desert. He was certainly not insensible to 
John’s character, and his feebleness is seen in 
the fact that he both wanted to kill him, and 
was afraid to do so. He even protected him 
against his wife’s malignity. 


2. Herodias was not a woman to tolerate 
John the Baptist’s reproof, and it was not long 
before she sueceeded in silencing his voice ; 
she dreaded the possibility of Herod’s being 
stung by remorse under the vehemence of his 
remonstrance, and putting her away. She had 
an iron will sharpened to an edge by hatred, 
and knew her own mind, which was murder. 
Between them the weaker nature was much 
perplexed, and, like a badly steered boat, 
yawed in its course, now yielding to the impulse 
from John, now to that from Herodias. 
Matthew attributes his hesitation as to killing 
John to his fear of the popular voice, which, 
no doubt, also had an effect. He had not 
sufficient strength of mind to hold to the one 
and despise the other of his discordant coun- 
sellors. He was evidently a sensual, luxurious, 
feeble-willed, superstitious and cunning despot ; 
and, as is always the case, he was driven 
further in evil than he meant or wished. ~ 

{] Herodias neither thought nor cared about 
after results. It is even so that the great 
master of the human heart depicts Lady 
Macbeth : 

Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? 


One can fancy the words coming from the lips 
of Herodias to her husband. Macbeth might 
reason and reflect and hesitate, Lady Macbeth 
had thought for nothing but the getting rid 
of King Duncan. Herodias had thought for 
nothing but the getting rid of John the Baptist. 

At last the opportunity came for which 
Herodias never ceased to watch. The king’s 
divorce of his Arabian wife led to the proclama- 
tion of war. The desperate father, whose war- 
like spirit had made the great Herod quail— 
‘the old desert lion, whose claws had been 
more than once felt in Sebaste and Sepphoris’ 
—took up arms to avenge his outraged child, 
and the forces of the Tetrarch were being 
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massed on the frontier. Before they crossed, 
Herod, taking the occasion of his birthday, 
entertained the chief captains and civil authori- 
ties to a great banquet in the castle of Machaerus. 
Considering the object of the war, we can well 
imagine that the jealousy of the guilty queen 
would be excited to the highest pitch by the 
presence of officers of the army. To ingratiate 
herself and make her cause more popular with 
those who had undertaken to defend it, she 
persuaded her daughter, the beautiful Salome, 
to submit to an act of no little condescension 
for their gratification. She placed herself in 
the degraded position of the professional 
dancing-girls whose office it was to please the 
tastes of a licentious court. 

Herod was in the mood to be delighted with 
a display of this kind, and, flushed with wine, 
his tongue spoke great things. In his saner 
moments he knew that he could not give away 
even a stone of his palace without the consent 
of his Roman masters; but in this state of 
maudlin generosity he offers to give Salome 
anything she likes to ask even to the half of 
his kingdom, confirming his promise with an 
oath. Salome consulted her mother. Herodias 
seized the opportunity to exact the vengeance 
she had been waiting for. ‘ Ask the head of 
John the Baptist,’ she said. 

The awfulness of the request, its diabolical 
vindictiveness, its shameless cruelty, made an 
impression even upon Herod’s wine-soaked 
brain. For a moment the fate of John and that 
of Herodias hung in the balance. Would the 
manhood and the kinghood in Herod prevail ? 
Would he say, ‘No; I have been betrayed ; 
no hand shall touch a hair of the head of the 
man whom I am protecting?’ Alas! it was 
the opposite half of Herod’s self which came 
forth—the weak, cowardly side. He was swept 
away by the drunken shouts of his courtiers ; 
he affected to believe that he felt scrupulous 
about his oath. Perhaps the strongest motive 
of all was dread of the bloodthirsty fury by 
whom the whole scene had been contrived. 
And in a short time John’s bleeding head was 
brought in upon a dish and given to the girl, 
who took it to her mother. 


Just for the sake of them that sat with him 
At meat, King Herod kept his sinful oath 
And slew the Baptist, though his heart was 

loth 
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To crown his record with a crime so grim. 
We live in fuller day; his light was dim: 
Yet oftentimes we make high heaven wroth 
By deeds which stay our souls’ eternal 
growth, 
To satisfy some senseless, social whim. 
We laugh with flippant scorn at what full well 
We know we should adore on bended knees ; 
We trample our ideals ’neath our feet : 
And this for no great cause approved of hell, 
Which devils might applaud; but just to 
please 
The whims of them that sit with us at 
meat.t 


3. Here ends for us the vital interest of 
Herod’s story. He has quenched the Spirit, 
nor did that Spirit afterwards strive with him. 
We catch the tones of startled remorse in the 
words he spoke to his servants when he heard 
of the fame of Jesus. Others might recognize 
the greatest of the distant past in the Prophet 
of Nazareth. Herod saw here the return of 
John whom he had beheaded, who had been 
sent back from the undiscovered country, 
armed with miraculous powers entirely absent 
in his lifetime. That Herod normally believed 
in a resurrection—or in anything else belonging 
to the sphere of religious truth—is utterly 
improbable ; but terror and remorse will often 
construct a whole theology in a guilty soul. 
He sought to see Jesus, partly perhaps to set. 
at rest his fear, but also with the feeling of 
curiosity which later on possessed him when 
Jesus was brought a prisoner to his bar. He 
had sent for John because he knew him to be 
a righteous man and a holy; he saw Jesus, and 
sent Him away with scorn like a famous con- 
juror who had refused to perform before him. 
Jesus never went near him to denounce his sin, 
nor when He was dragged into his presence did 
He vouchsafe a word. Herod’s day of grace 
was past: he was joined to idols— let him 
alone.’ 

1K. T. Fowler, Love’s Argument, 136. 
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'Christ’s Attitude and the Disciples’ 


Matt. xiv. 15, 16—‘ And when it was evening, his 
disciples came to him, saying, This is a desert place, and 
the time is now past; send the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages, and buy themselves victuals. 
But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart; give 
ye them to eat.’ 


WE have here the preliminary scene—a prelude 
to the larger episode of the miracle—enacted 
quietly between the Twelve and the Master. 
We may find it suggests some ideas, none the 
worse for being simple, about Christ’s relation- 
ship, and ours, to the human need. 


1. Note the petition of the Twelve. ‘Send the 
multitude away, that they... may buy 
themselves victuals.’ On the face of it, nothing 
could have been more reasonable. It grew late, 
and the Eastern twilight was quickly fading ; 
no provisions were at hand ; there were women 
and children in the crowd: what more natural 
than the advice now volunteered, that the con- 
gregation should be dismissed at once? The 
words have a kindly, prudent look, as you read 
them. These people offer the best counsel 
within their reach, no doubt, and all their 
proposals are made in quite good faith. Yet 
the truth is they do not understand the case 
with which they have to deal. Their line is 
too short to fathom the depth of need. 

Is not the petition of the Twelve a fair sample 
of human prescriptions for the ills that flesh 
is heir to? Is it not an average specimen of the 
best that men, apart from the love of God in 
Christ, can do for each other? The disciples 
are very like many of ourselves, are they not ? 
It is quite a common thing for men to be given 
sensible advice, when in fact they need a gospel 
of redeeming grace. Over and over again 
Christianity is made so sagaciously common- 
place that no one thinks it worth while to 
believe it. Well, but ‘send them away,’ with 
all its undeniable sagacity, is hardly the motto 
one would choose for a world-conquering faith. 
Besides, the multitude had not asked to be sent 
away. They were only too glad to stay near 
Christ, and it was Christ’s wish they should 


' stay. Has the Church in later ages, or even in 


our own day, never repeated their unthinking 
eruelty ? Have those whose joy it should have 
been to bring Christ and men face to face never 
intervened between the gifts of Jesus Christ 
and the hungry-hearted empty-handed sinner ? 


4; When John Wesley began to go up and 
down the country as a national evangelist, the 
clergymen of England, and some in Scotland, 
barred the doors of their churches in his face. 
“The people crowd so,’ they complained, ‘ that 
they block up the church, and leave no room for 
the best of the parish.’ 

One thing, however, the Twelve had done 
perfectly ; they had grasped the difficulties 
of the situation. It was a faultless diagnosis. 
‘The place is desert,’ they said, and the state- 
ment was obviously true. ‘ The time is already 
past,’ they added, as they glanced to where 
the sun was westering, and again the fact was 
undeniable. No difficulty has ever been felt in 
perceiving that something is wrong with this 
world. One set of experts declare that man’s 
lower nature has enslaved the higher; another 
that he is inherently selfish ; another that he 
loves the world too much. They are all pointing 
to the same disease, though each has fixed on 
a different symptom. Sensuality, selfishness, 
worldliness—what are they but just three 
separate aspects of sin. Human nature is 
strangely quick to perceive its own need, and 
even to describe with great accuracy and full- 
ness its own inability to give that need satis- 
faction. Where it fails is in devising a remedy. 

And the disciples’ prescription ? Send them 
away; let them buy themselves food. They 
could see the difficulty and pass it on, but they 
could not solve it. Have we ever yielded to this 
tendency to act as if a thing ceased to be real 
once it had been put out of sight? Men still 
living can remember a day when the mother 
country used to ship all her criminals to the 
colonies ; it was the simplest way to dispose of 
an objectionable part of the population, and 
once past Gibraltar they could be forgotten. 
The criminals were just as real as ever; just 
as much in need of help and of brotherhood ; 
but they were now less obtrusive. Don’t we 
still take that plan sometimes ? Don’t people 
take it when they dream of the removal of sin 
by higher education and political reform and 
elevated recreations? Why, it is only the 
prescription of the disciples over again—the 
delusion that you have cancelled a debt when 
you pass it on, place it under a new heading, 
use a different schedule. It is only turning over - 
to another human agency a problem so awful, 
so stupendous, that it needs God Himself, at 
Gethsemane and on Calvary, to resolve it. 
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Do not let us imagine that we have conjured 
away sin when we have talked about things like 
heredity and environment and social conditions. 
After you have got better houses for the people 
—and sorely they are needed often—you have to 
begin all over again and get better people for 
the houses. Sin is in man himself, not in his 
surroundings. 

{| George Arliss, in his Reminiscences, speak- 
ing of a fellow actor whose work he greatly 
admired, said: ‘John Mason would, in my 
opinion, have been the greatest actor in America 
if his private character had been as well 
balanced as his public performance.’ 


2. Note the disciples’ strange unconsciousness 
of Jesus’ power. It does not seem to have 
occurred to these men that the simplest course 
was to appeal to the Lord. They came to 
Jesus, indeed; only it was not to ask Him to 
solve the difficulty, but to point out that it was 
insoluble. So when He said, ‘They need not 
depart,’ the disciples could scarce believe their 
ears. Yet they had seen Jesus do mighty works 
before this. They had been present when He 
cured the sick of the palsy and gave the blind 
men back their sight. And slow work as it 
may have been, they had begun to appreciate 
the wonderful grace that dwelt in Him, and 
gave Him a place apart. Yet had they been 
strangers to Jesus Christ, they could hardly 
have shown less confidence in His ability to 

help them. 

Is that not like every one of us? Do we not 
catch ourselves in the same blunder as they 
made? You have lived long, it may be, in 
fellowship with Christ ; yet do you never find 
yourself brooding over life’s perplexities, and 
lamenting its trials, as gloomily as if you had 
never heard His name? Have you ever come 
to the dismal conclusion that your hindrances 
are greater than your helps, simply because you 
have omitted to take the love of God into your 
reckoning. It is a fault we are all inclined to 
—this habit of forgetting, this way of ignoring 
the glorious truth that in Jesus Christ there is 
more to make us glad than there can be any- 
where else to make us sorry. Do not let us have 
so retentive a memory for our sufferings and 
our losses, and one so poor for all that He has 
done to help us. It is when Christ fills the eyes, 
and His hand grasps ours, in Divine guidance 
and consolation, that the heart expands with 
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hope, and obstacles dwindle and vanish as we 
approach them. On such conditions, like these 
apostles we shall find that Jesus Christ is equal 
to all emergencies. No case is incurable, no 
crisis is intractable, no instance is desperate 
for Him. To see this, and believe it, and shape 
one’s life and hope by it habitually, is the only 
way in which we can do our great Saviour 
justice. 

We have need perpetually to be revising 
our poor conceptions of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and expanding them to a magnitude more 
worthy of His loving power. We have been 
setting limits where there are no limits in 
reality, and rendering ourselves miserable about 
difficulties that are no difficulties to Him. 
Time is required to know Christ; and if we had 
only this life to do it in the lesson would really 
never be learnt. There lies the great Christian 
argument for immortality ; just the conscious- 
ness that here we have made no more than a 
beginning in appreciating the majesty and 
grace of Jesus Christ, and that even a beginning 
would not have been given unless somewhere 
else we were going to finish. Death cannot 
touch our inheritance in Him. No other creed 
is possible; He is keeping for another life that 
which He has not been able to give us here. 
It was a saying of Lord Kelvin that every 
scientific discovery starts far deeper questions 
than it solves; and every conception of Christ 
we form, and then have to take to pieces 
because we have outgrown it, gives place to one 
grander, more broad and deep and high. 


3. Note the commanding work of Christ. 
‘They need not depart; give ye them to eat.’ 
The greatness of a leader is revealed in the 
deeds he asks from the men behind him; 
the greatness of a teacher in the range of truth 
he carries his scholars on to grasp and know. 
How that principle is exemplified in Jesus a 
thousand times! ‘ Be ye perfect as your Father 
in heaven’; ‘love your enemies’; ‘give ye 
them to eat.’ At once they felt it could not 
be done. What did it mean, that this problem 
of despair, which they had assumed would be 
too much even for Christ, should now be thrown 
back upon them? It meant at least that they 
were not to evade responsibility. The startling 
words lit up the field of duty, summoning them 
to a task that was not their neighbours’ but 
their own. We may not shirk the obligation 
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of caring for our fellows. God is continually 
burning upon men’s hearts this imperious 
truth that we are our brother’s keeper. We are 
called on, without exception, to pay into that 
fund of love and help and hope from which a 
starving world may draw. In presence of their 
need God is saying to us, ‘ Give ye them to eat.’ 
Are we pushing this responsibility on to the 
shoulders of some one else? Nothing worth 
doing has ever been done in history except by 
men who were prepared to say, I am the 
nearest to this duty; if I let it lie any longer 
the chances are it will lie untouched ; therefore 
with God’s help I will put my hand to the work. 

If Christ’s commanding word stirs us to a 
new activity, what discovery shall we make ? 
Just that which the Twelve made, rendering 
their hopeless task an easy one. The discovery, 
namely, that Christ is with us, in His conscious- 
ness of our circumstances, and in the activity 
of His influence; and that wherever true 
men, longing to help, bring Him their scanty 
resources, and ask His blessing, there the 
impossible becomes simple and the inconceiv- 
able is done. Food and shelter were the needs 
of those weary Galileans, and still, in a far more 
profound sense, it is the same. Wherever men 
go they carry with them a heart that craves 
love, a conscience that longs for cleansing, a 
reason groping bravely on to the light. These 
are the great pathetic uniformities. If you are 
Christ’s speak out the faith by which you live. 
Speak it out in confidence, in love, in humility, 
in frank and honest good-will, and He of whom 
you speak will hear and send His blessing. 

4] There is a story of a poor Korean woman 
coming from a country district to one of the 
towns and asking all whom she met if they 
could guide her to ‘the place where they heal 
the broken heart.’ She had heard that it could 
be done, and in that town too, if she could find 
the place. 

| Says Beverley Nichols, in the story of his 
own glad discovery of the living Christ, ‘My 
own experience is so overwhelmingly convincing 
that I cannot rest until I have passed it on.’ 1 

1 The Fool Hath Said, 312. 


A Gospel for the Multitude 


Matt. xiv. 15, 16.—‘Send the multitude away... . 
They need not depart.’ 


St MarrHew is the gospel for the multitude ; 
across these pages pass homeless, restless, name- 
less crowds in search of the things that abide. 
In this chapter we are introduced to a famishing 
multitude, the group of distracted disciples, and 
an all-sufficient Christ. Jesus meets men in 
their direst needs ; a few loaves and fishes are 
more than sufficient to feed thousands, and 
His sacramental touch creates enough for all.. 


1. In their search for bread the multitude look 
to Christ—Man does not live by bread alone, 
but he must have bread if he is to live at all. 
We are told to pray for bread, to work for 
bread, to share bread with our fellows. Every- 
body desires a chance, by honourable labour, 
to earn his bread, and the bread of others 
dependent upon him. The grim tragedy of our 
century is a great army of unemployed deprived 
of that opportunity, which is basic to the 
healthy growth and fulfilment of personality. 
Manhood is realized when a man earns by toil. 
If the mght to gainful labour be denied, the 
wrong that is done is essentially a wrong to the 
soul; powers that God gave to be released in 
service are shut up in prison. Across the 
divine affirmation of what his life was made to 
become society flings its denial; utters the 
command ‘Thou shalt not work,’ and that 
prohibition takes precedence of the will of God. 
The moral and spiritual effects of that upon 
personality are serious.! 

§ In Remarque’s novel, Three Comrades, 
which is concerned with German life in the years 
following the war and the revolution, there is a 
description of the crowd of unemployed in one 
of the museums. ‘ With pale faces and thread- 
bare clothes, they wandered, hands behind 
their backs, rather diffidently through the 
rooms, with eyes that were seeing something 
far other than the Renaissance pictures and 
the still, marble antique figures. Many were 


| sitting on the red upholstered seats that were 


placed around. They sat warily there, as if 

prepared at once to stand up should any one 

come to move them on. . . . They were think- 

ing of bread, always and only of bread and 
1G. O. Cornish, Crusade, 16. 
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work ; but they came here to escape from their 
thoughts for a few hours—and amid the clean- 
cut Roman heads and the imperishable grace 
of white Greek female figures they wandered 
around with the dragging gait, the bowed 
shoulders of men who have no purpose—a 
shocking contrast, a cheerless picture of what 
humanity had been able and unable in a thou- 
sand years to achieve—the summit of eternal 
works of art, but not even bread enough for 
each of their brothers.’ ! 

With St Augustine, we regard ‘bread’ as 
an inclusive term for the fundamental needs 
of man—physical, mental, and spiritual ; food, 
shelter, leisure, culture, and opportunity are 
essential for a fully developed personality. 
Our Lord says: ‘I am the Bread of Life ’— 
complete sustenance for the full personality ; 
He can satisfy the whole of man. That is the 
ultimate reason for bringing the multitudes to 
Him. But, strange to say, there exists an 
inexplicable estrangement between the Church 
of Christ and men dealing with the problems 
of material bread. We despairingly ask, like 
the disciples: ‘ Where can we find bread for 
so great a multitude in the desert? Our 
resources are meagre, the crowd is great, and 
the desert seems an unpromising guest-house ! ’ 
Therefore, “send them away that they may buy 
victuals for themselves.’ Buying bread, making 
bread, distributing bread are duties relegated 
to the ‘ secular’ vocation. The multitude may 
come to us for theology, but provision of bread 
is a matter for themselves. So we divide life 
into the secular and sacred. Is it really true 
that the Christian Ethic is to have no say in 
the livelihood of men ? 

We know that almsgiving is characteristic of 
the League of mercy founded by Jesus; but 
indiscriminate charity cannot exhaust our 
mission ; neither will it salve our conscience. 
We must feed the famishing, but it is also 
incumbent on us to remove the causes of 
starvation. 

The disciples sometimes discourage advocates 
of a more equitable distribution of bread. It 
is sometimes said that we preach merely a 
‘ social gospel,’ making a secondary message of 
primary significance. This we entirely re- 
pudiate. We only know the gospel which is 
one and indivisible. Our Master said that the 
standard of the last Assize will be, not orthodoxy 

1 Jane T. Stoddart, The Psalms for Every Day, 37. 


or ritual, prophecy or miracle, but bread. ‘I 
was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was. 
thirsty and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger 
and ye took me in.’ Christ has! identified 
Himself with the hungry, the thirsty, and the 
homeless people in need of bread. We watch 
for His star, but it leads to a stable; we turn 
to the palace, but Jesus associated with people 
whose first concern is daily bread. 


2. In thew craving for light the multitude 
need Christ.— Man lives not by bread alone, 
but by every word that cometh from the 
mouth of God.’ We have an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge. ‘Unto whom shall we go, 
Thou hast the words of Eternal Life. ‘I am the 
truth.’ ‘I am the light of the world.’ Every 
seeking soul must, ultimately, come face to 
face with Christ. 

But the multitude sometimes find difficulty in 
getting past the disciples. Andrew transfers 
seekers to Philip; not every Philip leads the 
quest on to Christ. Mistaken zeal would call 
down fire to consume those who hesitate to 
accept the special message. It is not always. 
safe even to ask questions ; curiosity, however 
reverent, may be treated as apostasy. Socrates, 
Galileo, Bruno, Erasmus and others paid dearl 
for their persistent search after light. We dread 
doubt more than sin, and it is customary to 
discourage independent investigation. Let us. 
remember that revelation is progressive, and 
that the human mind grows in capacity and 
apprehension. ‘I have many things to tell you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,’ says the Revealer 
of all truth. 

It is unnecessary to mistake doubt for dis- 
covery. A man who boasts of his agnosticism 
resembles Continental beggars parading festering 
sores. But there is what Tennyson calls ‘ Honest 
doubt’ deserving tender treatment, patience 
and sympathy such as we award the blind, the 
deaf, and the defective of limb. In her ‘Cry of 
the Children,’ Mrs. Browning voices the atheism 
engendered by suffering and inexplicable 
anguish : 


grief has made us unbelievying—— 
We look up for God, but tears have made us 
blind. 


Christ was prepared for the re-opening of old 
wounds if that would dispel the doubts of 
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mas. But it is so much easier to excom- 
municate a doubter than to win him for the 
Truth. Persecution offers a swifter solution 
than persuasion; but it is all so useless, in- 
effective, and pagan at the hands of Christ’s 
disciples! We drive men away from the Master, 
whereas our commission is to woo the world to 
the One who died for all. The Modernist need 
not be treated as an enemy of the Truth. Even 
Philosophy was, for long, treated as suspect. 
And yet we find these words from the pen of the 
author of ‘ Philosophic Doubt’: ‘ When I speak 
of God, I mean something other than an 
Identity, wherein all differences vanish, I mean 
a God whom man can love, a God to whom man 
can pray, who takes sides, who has purposes 
and preferences, whose attributes, however con- 
ceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a 
personal relation between Himself and those He 
has created.’ 

To His distracted disciples Jesus says, ‘The 
multitude need not go away, bring them to me.’ 
He provides the answer to all our questions ; 
He has the solution to every problem ; He is the 
final word on God, Truth and Destiny. 


O Truth before whose shrine we bow, 
Thou priceless pearl for all who seek, 

To Thee our earliest strength we vow ; 
Thy love will bless the pure and meek ; 

When dreams or mists beguile our sight ; 
Turn Thou our darkness into light. 


3. The multitude look to Christ for consolation. 
—This is one of man’s greatest and most 
pressing needs. Every sunset records a heart- 
break; each home has a vacant chair. Life 
begins, says Shelley, in another’s pain, and 
expires in its own. 


Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


Man cannot escape pain and sorrow. The Bene- 
factor of our race must be a comforter, a solace, 
a covert from the tempest, and a refuge in the 
storm. We need some one who can minister to 
a mind diseased, to an awakened conscience 
and to a broken heart. People do not come to 
church to hear sin diagnosed and condemned. 
They already know too well the misery of it. 


What they seek is a way of escape from the 
serpent’s toils; they wish to know whether 
sin can be broken, pardoned, cleansed. Declama- 
tion is useless, cynicism is the essence of cruelty 
—and the sin against the Holy Spirit. Unto 
whom can we turn if not to Christ who came 
into human life with a wonderful gospel of 
consolation: ‘to appoint unto them that 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them a garland 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ No 
wonder that His birth was acclaimed by songs 
of angels and of men. A Saviour was born to 
the people, and hope found a home amongst 
men. 

But the disciples of Jesus are often parsi- 
monious in comforting mankind. We would set 
a limit to forgiving love itself. We imprison 
hope, and our cold creeds place the ignorant, 
the heathen, the rebellious, as well as the 
apostate beyond the range of a Father’s love! 
Owing to disappointment multitudes seek con- 
solation elsewhere. Many are turning to 
Spiritualism and finding comfort in that 
direction. Others are attracted by Catholicism. 
The proselytizing zeal of its adherents, genius 
for organization and propaganda are secondary 
causes. Its chief attraction is the comfort it 
offers to the sorrowful and bereaved. 

The multitudes possessed a few loaves and 
fishes, which seemed very meagre in the 
presence of such dire need, but, when handed 
to Christ, they proved more than sufficient. 
Economic democracy is incomplete by itself ; 
but it presents a wonderful spirit of brotherhood, 
and co-operation. Bring that to Christ and you 
will have a Kingsley, a Booth, a Quintin Hogg 
who can pass on bread to the multitude. 
Science may not satisfy all the emotional 
demands of life; but she has a firm grip upon 
law and order as the background of existence. 
Bring that trust to Christ, and you have a 
Faraday, a Lister, a Drummond who can help 
thousands to a higher and cleaner life. Spirit- 
ualism may be disappointing, baffling, and even 
injurious in some respects ; but it presumes the 
facts of immortality, and fullness of life. 
Bring that faith to the Master, and you have a 
Meyer, a Crooks, an Oliver Lodge, who pass on 
consolation to famishing souls. Jesus makes 
use of the loaves and fishes already in the hands 
of the multitude. 

‘Send them away,’ exclaimed the distracted 
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disciples. Well may we ask, Where to? 
The young ruler went away—sorrowfully. An 
old version has it ‘and the light left his face.’ 
‘To whom can we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’ 

4] In Gustave Doré’s picture, “The Vale of 
Tears, the white-robed Saviour stands at the 
entrance of a dark valley bearing a Cross, and 
with hand upraised in appeal or invitation. 
The weary and heavy-laden ones of earth, 
representing every phase of suffering and toil, are 
groping their painful way towards the light. 
King and beggar, blind and halt, mother and 
child are there; and, upon a solitary crag 
a despised beggar turns beseeching gaze to- 
wards the Saviour of mankind. There are 
numerous half-formed figures pressing upwards 
through the gorge. This picture was Doré’s 
last work, and never received the finishing 
touch of the great artist. 


The Divine Bounty and Frugality 


Matt. xiv. 20.—‘ They did all eat, and were filled: and 
they took up of the fragments that remained twelve 
baskets full.’ 


1. PRopaBLy most of us have heard these 
words quoted as an instance of the thrift and 
frugality of Jesus Christ. When He fed the 
multitude of people He was careful that not 
a crumb should be lost. And it is quite legiti- 
mate to deduce from these words the fact of 
our Lord’s frugality. Yet that is not the only 
deduction which is to be made from them. If 
it be true that our Lord was so frugal and 
careful as to gather up the crumbs that were 
left after He had fed the multitude, it is also 
true that He fed them with such bounty that 
there were twelve baskets full of fragments to 
be gathered up. Therefore, we may also deduce 
from this story the contrasted truth of our 
Lord’s bounty. 

(1) Jesus had five thousand people to feed. 
If we had five thousand people to feed, we should 
try to feed them in the most economical manner 
possible. We should try to content each one ; 
but it would be our object to feed them at the 
least possible price per head, with the least 
possible waste of materials. Jesus took no nice 
and precise measurements of what that hungry 
multitude required. He did not think of the 
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minimum of need ; He thought of the maximum 
of love. He gave so lavishly that when every 
man was fed, and every little whimpering child 
was satisfied, there yet remained twelve baskets 
full. That was the manner in which Jesus gave, 
and in such a manner is He giving still. Men 
come for healing, and they get pardon also. 
Perhaps that is why so many people fail to see 
the answers to their prayers; they have asked 
for a sixpence, and they get—a fortune. 

(2) The same uncalculating lavishness of 
love is witnessed in the teaching of His parables. 
The sower does not nicely measure things ; 
he sows on the beaten path and on the rock. 
The employer of labour, at the eleventh hour, 
gives a full-day’s pay for an hour’s work. The 
servant who was faithful with ten pounds finds 
himself the ruler of ten cities, no doubt to his 
own intense astonishment. Men quarrel with 
the doctrine of rewards. They say we ought to 
do good for its own sake. Christ, knowing 
human nature, never hesitates to introduce 
rewards. But then His rewards are so amazing, 
so utterly unproportioned to our merit, that 
they entirely lose the aspect of reward, and 
shine as gifts of undeserved grace. When the 
poor prodigal came home again, a bare forgive- 
ness would have contented him. But it 
evidently did not content the overflowing heart 
of Jesus. The best robe must leave the wardrobe 
for him; there must be a ring on his finger and 
shoes upon his feet; there must be music and 
dancing in the house. 

(3) Again, we might think of the kind of 
thing that Jesus loved. If we are to follow 
Him, and take His scale of values, it is im- 
perative that we discover that. He did not 
love the narrowness of Pharisees, nor had He 
any tenderness for lengthy prayers. He felt 
no sympathy with the precise exactitude that 
tithes the mint and the anise and the cummin. 
But one day He saw a widow woman lavishing 
her little all for God, and that caught the 
tendrils of His heart. Again, another day there 
came a woman with an alabaster box of precious 
ointment. She broke the box and poured that — 
precious ointment on the dear feet of Him she 
loved. And men were indignant at this gross 
extravagance—to what purpose is this waste ? 
—but to Jesus it was comparably fine. It 
was not the squandering of hysteria. To Him 
it was the lavishness of love. It was love, 
despising calculation, and giving to the very 
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uttermost. He caught in it a spark of that same 
flame that had lit up every moment of His life, 
and was to shine in glory on the Cross. 

4] God suspends the-pettier economies, and 
will not brook a single murmur when He 
detects the wastefulness of love. It is the 
genius of love to give. It is love's way to 
forget self and lavish everything. And Mary’s 
way was love's way when she brake the box 
and poured the ointment on the feet of Christ. 
And being love’s way, it was God’s way too. 


2. But now let us think of the contrasted 
fact that, though there is no limitation whatever 
to the Divine bounty, there is a sense in which 
the word frugality may be rightly used of the 
Divine activities. If our Lord gives with such 
a generous hand, He is also careful in preserving 
everything that He gives. 

(1) Dr George Macdonald works out a beauti- 
ful and suggestive thought in his book on the 
Miracles of Jesus—that our Lord did quickly 
and on a small scale, when He was in this 
world, the works that His Father did con- 
tinually, but slowly and on a large scale. 
Certainly there is a close resemblance between 
the feeding of the multitude and the works and 
ways of God in Nature. In one aspect of her 
working Nature is prodigal in her beneficence ; 
she does not measure with a careful balance the 
leaves she lavishes upon the trees, nor grudge 
the fine work she puts upon out-of-the-way 
corners of her territories where no eye is likely 
to light upon them. There is abundance. 
There is overflow. There is prodigality even 
to a seeming carelessness. And when Christ 
fed the multitude His working was like that ; 
there were broken fragments left over, twelve 
baskets full. Yet Nature in another aspect of 
her working can be grimly parsimonious. She 
has a law of economy. It is called the conserva- 
tion of energy. And those who have watched 
her most closely tell us that there is a sense 
in which she never wastes anything; energy 
may be transformed, as when motion is turned 
into heat, but it is conserved ; what is not used 
in one form is gathered up into some one of 
Nature’s many baskets of purpose to be trans- 
formed and used some other way. 

(2) In the sphere of industry aud practical 
science we can see the same principle of con- 
servation at work. In one of his books Mr 
G. K. Chesterton says something like this, that 


the truly romantic thing is not waste but 
economy ; waste is not romantic because it is 
waste; economy is romantic because it is 
creative. The most romantic thing in the 
house, says Mr Chesterton, is the dustbin. If 
you had the power to see all that was in the 
dustbin you would have the broad genius of a 
Shakespeare. Science, he says, made its chief 
claim to the respect of human beings when it 
found colours in coal tar, and was able to 
utilize waste products. 

If that is true of twentieth-century science 
let us never forget that it was true of religion 
in the first century. If Jesus Christ did one 
thing more than another, He did just that. 
What other people looked upon as waste 
humanity, He looked upon as infinitely precious. 
His whole relation to man was that of taking 
the waste substances and making them noble 
and beautiful. 

4] In Guernsey is a tiny chapel, built of clinker 
and odd material saved from the waste-heap. 
Inside the building, the walls are gay with 
colour. They have been made with the pieces 
of broken cups and plates left by visitors in 
their carelessness. Not an atom has been 
allowed to escape use. For ten years a monk 
in charge of the chapel has been using every 
spare hour to make the chapel beautiful with 
mosaics composed of the broken remnants that 
most people would never have noticed.? 

‘The Son of Man,’ He said, speaking of 
Himself, ‘ came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’ Human life, even though it be 
sometimes broken and scattered on the ground, 
is too precious to be wasted. Gather it up. 
Carry it home. This also is the frugality of 
God, the wise economy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


The World Shut Out 


Matt. xiv 23.—‘ When he had sent the multitudes 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray: and 
when the evening was come, he was there alone.’ 


A LARGE place in the Ideal Life was given to 

solitude. Jesus continually withdrew Himself 

from the crowd, even from His own friends, to 

be alone with the Father. So in this passage 

we read, ‘ When he had sent the multitudes 
1 David Williamson, Gathered Harvest, 137. 
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away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray: and when the evening was come, he 
was there alone.’ It was His way of realizing 
His undisturbed communion with the Father. 
His chosen rest was the solitude in which He 
retreated from the bustle of the world to the 
refreshing calm of the Eternal. He was the 
Image of God, in which we too are made; and 
if we are to realize our true life, of which His 
was the model, we must learn to be alone. 


1. It is the whole tendency of the times ‘ to 
depersonalize man’; we live, move, think in 
crowds. The typical life of our modern world 
is the life of the crowded town. Hven when 
we are reading alone, it is the newspaper or 
magazine that we read. The old habit of 
reading master-books was one which helped 
men to think for themselves; but reading the 
newspaper is just listening to the voices of the 
crowd. And the atmosphere of the crowd is 
always one of hurry, restlessness, confusion. 


We, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


2. We lose the capacity for solitude; it 
makes us feel awkward and uncomfortable ; 
we are companions to the crowd and strangers 
to ourselves. Samuel Johnson said once that 
the great business of his life was to escape from 
himself. Many people are always running away 
from themselves, dreading the solitude where 
they have to talk with themselves, and so 
never getting to know themselves. Consider 
this! No one ever made a profound discovery 
except in stillness, or quietude, or solitude. 
This is true of every field of experience. If 
Nature is to mean anything to us we must 
lay to heart the wisdom of Wordsworth, and 
cultivate 

that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude 


The same is true of the intellectual realm. 
Teufelsdréckh in philosophy sat above the stir 
and smoke of the city in his isolated watch- 
tower and found the truth by which men live. 
In politics one remembers how Harl Grey, one 
of the greatest ornaments of our public life, 
respected and honoured by all parties, would 


hurry from London back to the Northumber- 
land rivers and woods and drink in the silence. 
Wilson, of America, a man who will stand out 
as the years go by in vaster proportions, came 
to his great decisions after hours and days of 
loneliness.+ 

4, As a statesman I often feel, beyond and 
beneath that ever-flowing stream of letters, 
interviews, deputations, committees, speeches. 
and despatch-boxes, a still small voice that: 
challenges all my efforts, searches out my 
motives, questions the meaning of everything 
that I do, and forces me to stand, as it were, 
in the full glare of the white light of eternity. 
And it is necessary for us that we should with- 
draw ourselves, if it be only for five minutes and 
ten minutes, that we may heed that voice and 
that we may think.? 


3. We need not be surprised, then, that this 
truth finds great emphasis in the realm of 
religious experience. It is one of the recurrent 
notes in Scripture. The great moments of 
vision have always come in the quiet hours. 
Jacob was alone at Bethel when he dreamed of 
the ladder stretching from heaven to earth. 
He was alone at Peniel when in that strange 
character-transforming encounter he saw the 
‘face of God.’ Moses was alone in the wilder- 
ness when the bush began to burn and when a 
diviner fire was lit in his own soul. The writer 
of the Forty-sixth Psalm knew something of the 
spiritual value of solitude when he wrote ‘ Be 
still and know that I am God.’ The mighty 
impact that Jesus made on the world is to be 
measured by the heights to which He rose above 
it as He ascended the mountain or made His 
way to the wilderness and to solitary places 
on the banks of the Jordan. Some of our most 
profound modern thinkers have firmly grasped 
the same thought. A. N. Whitehead has 
written, ‘ Religion is what a man does with his 
solitariness.’ He goes on to add that the great 
moments of religious experience are begotten 
of solitude. Lacking experience such as these 
there can be no great, deep, spiritual life. We 
must learn to shut out the world that we may 
be shut in with God ! 8 

4] There are multitudes of stars with which 
astronomers are perfectly familiar which yet 

1A. EK. Whitham, The Pastures of His Presence, 294. 


2 Stanley Baldwin, This Torch of Freedom. 
3 John Short, All Things Are Yours, 146. 
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have never been seen by human eyes. They 
are mapped and charted in their definite loca- 
tions, though no man’s vision has beheld them. 
The ‘way they were discovered was by the 
photographic plate which is more patient and 
more sensitive than the human eye. A telescope 
is adjusted so that, turning in time with the 
apparent turning of the heavens, it keeps its 
steady focus on one fixed point for minutes 
and it may be hours, and when the photographic 
plate on which the light from its lens has fallen 
is developed, there is the unmistakable record 
of stars far beyond the reach of our perception. 
Gradually through the night the great eye of 
the telescope has gazed into the infinite, and 
through it the secrets of the infinite have 
filtered down for us to understand. 


4. We must cultivate the quiet, receptive 
heart if we would know God. Prayer does not 
mean a clamorous petition for benefits. It 
does not mean the recitation of a formula. The 
great prayer is the attunement of ourselves 
with the greater self of God, that our desires, 
even as they find spontaneous expression, may 
also be refined ; that our sense of littleness may 
be lifted up into God’s largeness, and that all 
our scattered purposes may be brought into a 
focus in our consciousness of Him. We do not 
gain the power of an effective silence like that 
unless we are willing to take pains about it. 
We need to make a time and to have a place 
where we can go down on our knees, quite free 
from interruption or the fear of it, and try to 


speak to God, and even more to try to let God 


speak to us. As one grows in spiritual conscious- 
ness, it is possible to attain an inner quiet 
before God even in the noisiest and most unlikely 

laces. The practised soul can draw about 
itself the veil of its holy retirement, and, in 
even a moment of time, refresh itself with the 
heavenly contact, as Brother Lawrence, in his 
Practice of the Presence of God, related that he 
could do in the clatter of his monastery kitchen.t 

There can be no great or deep spiritual life 
unless we shut out the world to be shut in with 
God. He is everywhere, waiting to reveal 
Himself, seeking opportunity to make Himself 


known. Linnaeus was a great botanist, and 


in his study was a Latin text which might be 
translated : ‘ Live worthily! Deity is present ! 
_ Do not sully hand or heart.’ We live in a world 
1W. R. Bowie, When Christ Passes By, 42. 


that is full of God. In the quiet moments He 
draws nearest to us. 


Life’s tumult we must meet again, 
We cannot at the shrine remain, 

But in the Spirit’s secret cell 

May hymn and prayer for ever dwell. 


Recognition 


Matt. xiv. 26, 27.—‘ They were troubled, saying, It is 
a spirit; and they cried out for fear. But straightway 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good cheer; it is I, 
be not afraid.’ 


1. HonorE pe Bauzaoc, by general admission 
the Sir Walter Scott of France, knew his New 
Testament ; and the wealth and intimacy of 
that knowledge is best seen in his short stories. 
One of the most famous of these is Jesus Christ 
in Flanders. It describes the crossing of a 
rude ferry-boat that carried passengers from the 
island of Walcheren to Ostend. It is night. 
All sorts and conditions of men and women 
crowd aboard—an ecclesiastic, a woman of 
rank, a man of learning, a young mother and 
baby, two peasants, an old soldier. A mysterious 
stranger also appears and takes his place in the 
boat. 

Ostend is not far away when a furious gale 
strikes the boat and immediately all was con- 
fusion and panic. At that moment a gleam of 
light pierces the clouds and allows the passengers 
to see one another’s faces. All alike are struck 
dumb with amazement at the aspect of the 
stranger among them. ‘His golden hair, 
parted in two bands above His serene and 
placid brow, fell in numberless curls over His 
shoulders, outlining against the gray atmosphere 
a face of sublime sweetness, wherein the Divine 
love shone resplendent. He did not despise 
death, He was certain of not dying.’ 

The boat begins to sink, and, as it does, the 
stranger speaks to the little world of drowning 
creatures. ‘Those who have faith shall be 
saved! Let them follow Me!’ He stood erect 
and walked with a firm step upon the waves. 
Instantly the young mother took her child in 
her arms and walked beside Him. The soldier 
followed ; and then the two peasants. All 
who had faith accompanied the stranger and 
walked upon the sea. Enormous waves break 
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upon their path, but an invincible force cleaves 
a way for them through the angry water and 
they come safely to the shore. The stranger 
vanishes and in the act of doing so they recog- 
nize that He is Christ. That, in brief, is 
Balzac’s story of Jesus Christ in Flanders, 
and it is quite clearly an adaptation of the 
story of Jesus coming to the rescue of His 
frightened disciples. 


2. It is an incident altogether moving. A 
picture of power on the part of Jesus and of 
halting faith on the part of Peter, and every 
one who has given the slightest thought to the 
narrative sees the point of it plainly, namely, 
that our faith in God is the condition of getting 
from God the power to overcome the difficulties 
which we are up against so constantly in the 
business of living. But are we not inclined 
to make too much of the miracle—a man 
breaking the law of gravity and walking upon 
water—and too little of what is really a finer 
and nobler truth half-hidden in this beautiful 
history ? Which truth is this. If you have 
sense and vision, a mind at once humble and 
pure, then in everything, behind all happenings, 
you will discover the presence of the Divine, 
you will meet with Jesus. These superstitious 
fishers saw Jesus making for their boat across 
the open waters. He walked—walked as 
serenely as one walks over the good brown 
earth. And they whispered in turn, ‘Do you 
see what is coming, a ghost, a water-fiend sure 
to send us to the bottom? It is the end.’ 
But it was not the end. It was the Great 
Master of the storm. ‘It is I,’ He cried 
heartily ; ‘ be not afraid.’ 

This is an experience not uncommon. Here, 
for example, is a man who sails over the seas 
of destiny with a favouring wind among his 
canvasses. Everything goes well. The sun 
shines. The sky is amethyst. The waters are 
glass. His business is a huge success. He 
climbs from power to fame. His family adores 
him. His wife is intensely proud of him. His 
friends boast about him. And then, without 
any warning, the lightning of calamity flashes 
from a clear sky, flashes and strikes him. He 
meets with misfortune, gets hurt in a motor 
accident, or Pain thrusts her jagged blade 
remorselessly through his poor body and he 
has to lie on a surgeon’s table; or his son dies 
in war, and for ever after a dead body and a 
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living heart lie in one grave—something of 
this kind, and then, what is his ery? Is it 
not, ‘It is a spirit. It is a hostile and evil 
thing. It is a power set on hurting me to the 
uttermost.’ And the figure comes nearer and 
nearer, and he finds it is no ghost at all but 
Jesus and his heart leaps at the warm friendli- 
ness of His greeting: ‘ Be of good cheer. It is 
I; be not afraid.’ So they two speak together, 
and in tones of infinite gentleness Jesus tells 
him all; how that misfortune is good fortune 
in disguise ; how every wise man who loses is 
driven to the feet of God; how pain has its 
own purifying purpose, so that one who suffers 
is for ever after pitiful; how that separation 
links the heart to that other lovely world which 
will be our home so soon. ‘No,’ Jesus whispers, 
‘it is not calamity, this stark, naked, terrible 
thing which has come to you. It is I.’ 

‘I cannot say that I realize what has 
happened,’ wrote Dr Rainy after his wife’s 
death. ‘I know she is gone who was the light 
of my home and of my life. But I don’t know 
what it means. I would not be the least 
surprised if she opened the door, and walked in. 
It is as if she were in another room. And so 
she is, but it is higher up on the everlasting 
hills.’ 

Lord of the Lake of Galilee, 
Who long ago walked on the sea 
My heart is comforted in Thee. 


When we recognize frankly that God is at 
work in our life, and that everything that 
comes to us is the strange and wonderful robe 
in which God hides His presence—once we 
recognize Him in this way we can never possibly 
regard living as a dull affair or weary or common- 
place. On the contrary, the discovery we make 
is that it is a romance, with many a queer 
twist and turning in it, to be sure, but with 
God in it, too, and God’s love and God’s 
goodwill and God’s Son, and that, as far as we 
are concerned, the ultimate meaning of it is 
happiness and good. 


I think I might be weary of the day 

That comes inevitably every year, 

The same when I was young and strong and 
gay, 

The same when I am old and growing sere. 

I should grow weary of it every year 

But that Thou comest to me every day. 
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You remember the exquisite close of Silas 
Marner, how Silas and Mrs Winthrop talk 
about the grief and shame he had felt at the 
accusation of wrong-doing made against him, 
an innocent man; how that he felt God had 
forsaken, and how little Eppie had come as 
sunshine into the chamber of his darkened 
heart. And he cries to Mrs Winthrop, ‘ Since 
the time the child was sent to me I’ve had 
light enough to trusten by; and now she says 
she'll never leave me, I think I shall trusten 
till I die.” A child comes into a man’s heart 
and gives him back his God. But Jesus comes 
to us and does something infinitely greater. 
For He shows us Himself and His Father for 
ever at work for us, combining love and power 
to make us glad and brave and strong; going 
with us behind the curtain of mystery and 
showing us its purpose—pain, sorrow, change, 
death, and all mischance. 


I will not doubt, though all my ships at sea 

Come drifting home with broken masts and 
sails ; 

I shall believe the hand that never fails 

From seeming evil worketh good for me. 

And though I weep because those sails are 
tattered, 

Still will I cry, while my best hopes are 
shattered, 

I trust in Thee. 


Fear Not 


Matt. xiv. 27.—‘ Be of good cheer; it is I; be not 
aid.’ 


1. ‘Frar not’; ‘ Be of good courage’; ‘ Be 
not afraid.’ In one form or another this phrase 
recurs continually throughout our reading of 
the Bible, like the refrain of a ballad or a 
hymn. It is the phrase with which the great 
leaders and prophets of Israel are called to 
their respective tasks—Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob; Moses, Joshua, and Gideon; Elijah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. Nor do these 
heroes of faith hide the message in their own 
hearts. At every moment of national crisis 
they hand it on to the people—at the Red 
Sea, at Sinai, at the entry into Canaan ; before 
the successive dangers which threaten from 
Damascus, Assyria, or Babylon; even in the 


weary years of exile itself; and when the 
moment for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
its walls has come, we hear the sentence once 
more in the ringing voice of Nehemiah. It is, 
in short, the trumpet-call with which the God 
of Israel heralds each one of His recurrent 
miracles. Can we wonder, then, that this 
message of comfort should hedge about the 
greatest miracle of all—the birth of Jesus ? 
That life was ushered in by a glad burst of 
music which broke upon the midnight darkness 
at Bethlehem at the Nativity, and ‘fear not’ 
was the burden of the angel chorus. 

All along the way which He followed after- 
wards, on through Gethsemane and the triumph 
in Joseph’s garden, as He happened to pass the 
crippled, the sinful, the sorrowful, the neglected 
and the desolate, He was forever saying, ‘ Fear 
not,’ ‘ Be of good cheer,’ ‘ Be not afraid.’ We 
sometimes feel that it would have been worth 
Christ’s coming to this earth if He had not 
said anything else than the simple words, * Fear 
not,’ for hardly anything else has so afflicted 
humanity.! 

4] ‘ Anxiety,’ declared Adler, ‘is an extra- 
ordinarily widespread trait. It accompanies an 
individual from earliest childhood to old age. 
It embitters his life to a marked degree, keeping 
him from human contacts, and destroying his 
hope of building up a peaceful life or making 
fruitful contributions to the world. Fear can 
touch every human activity. One can be 
afraid of the outer world, or of the world withir 
himself.’ 


2. ‘ Be not afraid.’ What are the things that 
frighten us—that weigh on the mind and 
depress the spirit, and lead to morbid terrors 
by night as well as by day? Quite common 
things, many of them—the fear of ill-health, 
of old age, of poverty ; the fear of the ingratitude 
of children as they grow up; the fear of men’s 
scorn, laughter, and contempt. Can any one 
say that these are not matters of concern to us 
that they do not lead us into anxieties, mean- 
nesses, hypocrisies—even dishonesties—of which 
in our hearts we are ashamed, even though the 
shame we once felt may have become dulled by 
long custom ? Can any one say that these fears 
do not overshadow our lives to such a degree 
that we think less than we ought to of the needs 
and sufferings of others?’ The Christian gospel 

1 John 8. Bunting. 
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bids us look at Jesus and put our fears aside ; 
it repeats His words: ‘It is I; be not afraid.’ 
For Jesus during all His earthly life faced fears 
such as these. He knew what poverty and 
degradation were ; He experienced the ungrate- 
ful and cowardly desertion of those who owed 
Him everything; He knew the contempt and 
laughter of the Sadducees, and the bitter hatred 
of the Pharisees. But not once did He on that 
account swerve from the narrow path of perfect 
Sonship which he had set before Himself. He 
was faithful and fearless to the last ; and it is 
our duty, with that Pattern before us, to be 
fearless too. 

It is difficult to say how far, nowadays, men 
and women fear the hour of death. We have 
so many distractions and occupations that we 
are able, for large parts of our lives, to put the 
thought of death altogether on one side ; and a 


reliance on the mercy of God, which—because - 


it ignores all thought of His justice—is only 
partly Christian, has freed us from the fear we 
might justly feel of the unknown that awaits us 
alter death. Even so, there are times of dark- 
ness for some of us when we contemplate— 
if only for a moment—all that death may 
bring. 

Believing as we do, that Jesus was in all 
things truly man, we must believe that He, too, 
experienced such moments, if no more, when the 
thought of death loomed before Him as some- 
thing almost unbearable; the agony of soul in 
Gethsemane must have been concerned, in part 
at least, with this. And a way of escape was 
still open. He had only to compromise with 
authority, only to abate His claim to be Messiah, 
and promise to retire from Jerusalem into the 
obscurity of private life, for the Sanhedrin to 
abandon its dangerous policy of carrying the 
demand for His crucifixion before the Roman 
governor. But He refused to compromise even 
at the approach of death in one of its 
most terrible forms. He yielded nothing to 
fear. 


3. What counsel can we summon to our aid, 
then, when the icy hand of fear is laid upon us ? 
There are some who bid us say to ourselves that 
there is nothing to be afraid of. But that Stoic 
exhortation has never helped mankind very 
much: our fears are real, we say ; how absurd, 
then, to tell us that their objects are not real! 
‘Dismiss your fears; don’t think of them, and 
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all will be well,’ say others; but this again is 
to counsel an impossibility. For fear is nearer 
to the frightened man than anything else about 
him ; it is the one thing he can neither ignore 
nor forget. 

Such fears as these of which we have been 
thinking—the fears of poverty, disgrace, 
suffering and death—are common and, as we 
may say, ‘natural’ to man; and many religions 
have bidden him not to be afraid of them. 
But no religious pioneer or prophet has been 
able to stand by man’s side and say, ‘ It is I; 
be not afraid,’ with the same convincing tones 
as Jesus, who shared all things with all men 
even unto wounds and death. Not with 
mere bravado do we face the ultimate issues 
of life when we have the Cross before our 
eyes. 

"q A British chaplain tells of a happening in 

the days of the Great War. His regiment was 
marching up to the front after a time spent in 
the rest billets. They had been badly shot 
up in a previous engagement, and now they 
were going back to fresh slaughter, back through 
the heavy Flanders mud, back through the 
pelting Flanders rain, thinking of what lay 
ahead of them—wounds and weariness, and 
death. They were not marching eagerly, and 
their shoulders sagged beneath their packs. 
Thus they came to a little Flemish village and 
passed the little church, whose front had been 
blown away by a shell. The colonel riding ahead 
looked in and saw the figure of the Christ hanging 
above the altar. An inspiration seized him 
and he gave the sharp command : ‘ Hyes right! 
March!’ And those weary men looking in 
saw Him whom the colonel had seen. Their 
heads came up, their shoulders squared, and 
they marched forward with calmer hearts to 
their tragic hour.t 

Yet it is not alone because His victory over 
human fears was the greatest in history that it 
is able to save us from fear. It is not to the 
example of Jesus alone that we look, but to 
Jesus crucified and risen and living and ever- 
present with us. What is it we fear—death, 
desertion, poverty, disgrace? Christ endured 
them all, and His victorious Spirit may be ours. 
What is it we fear—the paralyzing strength of 
temptation ? Christ knew it too, and for our 
sake He conquered it. In every occasion of 
fear the power of Christ’s Spirit is ready to 

1 W. E. Brooks, in The Music of the Gospel, 49. 
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banish all that fills us with terror; and the 
words of the text are words which speak from 
His heart to ours— Be of good cheer ; it is I; 
be not afraid.’ 


Doing the Impossible 


Matt. xiv. 28, 29.— And Peter answered him and said, 
Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee upon the 
waters. And he said, Come. And Peter went down 
from the boat, and walked upon the waters, to come to 
Jesus’ (R.V.). 


Tue thing that holds our eye and grips our 
heart in this amazing story is the figure of 
Jesus riding the storm. This power-story 
fascinates us, because it so manifestly 7s an 
exhibition of power, explain it how we will. 
Also the element of sheer risk gives it added 
colour and piquancy, the utter abandonment of 
Jesus to a high way of living, and His complete 
regardlessness of the beaten paths of safety. 
But above and beyond all such considerations 
is the feeling it awakens in our minds that our 
Lord here is challenging us to rise with Him 
to another and higher type of life than the one 
we normally live. Tertullian long ago said of 
Jesus: ‘ He became what we are, in order that 
we might become what He is.’ The feeling 
persists in our minds that this picture is not 
simply a unique and solitary display of excep- 
tional power, but is really an acted parable of 
the type of thing a Christ-filled life should be. 

That this is not a fanciful interpretation is 
clear from the reaction which the vision of 
Jesus awakened in Peter’s mind. ‘ Bid me to 
come to thee upon the waters.’ This request 
was not motived by his affection so much as 
by his spirit of adventure. He wanted to live 
his life on the same basis as Jesus. Who 
amongst us would not wish the same ? And the 
life of Jesus, calm, strong, and adequate, as 
for one moment we glimpse it here battling 
successfully with the crude and colossal forces 
of Nature, as elsewhere with the forces of 
society, becomes for us the norm to which all 
adventurous hearts aspire. But how are we to 
get on to this power-level of life ? 


1. The first step in this overcoming life is 
consciously to durect our wills towards Christ. 
John Bunyan in a memorable phrase charac- 
terizes faith ‘as a leap from the ladder blind- 


fold into eternity.’ Yet there is something 
defective in this definition, for the eyes of faith 
are not really bandaged. There are always 
present two elements in a genuine faith—seeing 
and following, perception and loyalty, intuition 
and courage. Peter’s faith, as it exhibited 
itself here, was not a blindfold leap into the 
dark. He had the intuition that Christ was 
out there beyond him, on the waste of the 
heaving waters, waiting to welcome him. He 
was sure he had heard His voice, was certain 
he had seen His form. Even although that 
form was new and unfamiliar, it was that vision 
that called forth his faith. He not only saw, 
he resolutely followed where he saw. It is at 
this point that most people become limp and 
hang back. 

“It is an enterprise,’ says Clement, ‘it is an 
enterprise of noble daring to take our way to 
God.” Look what it meant in Peter’s case. 
His initial act of faith was, to use a phrase of 
Kierkegaard’s, ‘a desperate sortie.’ Peter was 
an experienced fisherman, and he knew the 
terror of the sea. It was, indeed, an enter- 
prise of noble daring to step out of the com- 
parative safety of his boat, and walk in the 
darkest part of the night into a boiling sea, 
and into the teeth of a tempestuous gale. 

‘We must follow what we think right 
quite recklessly, and leave the issue to God,’ 
said Donald Hankey. 

“How many of us have the courage to face 
up to the demands of a faith like this? Are 
we prepared to give up our fancied securities, 
and commit ourselves to a risky and uncertain 
course of life? Are we prepared to leave the 
familiar and face the unknown with Christ ? 
Are we willing to step off the material basis 
of life, the basis of prudence, expediency, and 
human calculation, and step out on to the 
spiritual basis of life, relying on no arm of 
flesh for support but on Christ alone.’ 


2. The second point is to realize that this 
daring and adventurous type of life rs precisely 
the life to which Christ calls us. ‘ Bid me to 
come to thee upon the waters,’ said Peter, and 
Christ said, ‘Come!’ The commentators on 
the whole are less than just to Peter in their 
interpretation of his motives for acting as he 
did. They are disposed to look on this request 
of Peter’s as a gratuitous display of swagger 
and presumption, and they interpret Christ’s 
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invitation as designed to teach a foolishly 
reckless disciple a salutary lesson on the folly 
of overweening ambition. But surely such an 
interpretation is quite alien to the method of 
Jesus. When Jesus says, ‘Come!’ He means 
us to come. He put all His heart behind that 
invitation to Peter, and nothing disappointed 
Him more than Peter’s failure to come all the 
way. 

,, esus loved the man who was prepared to 
play big stakes for His sake. He would have 
subscribed to the sentiment of R. L. Stevenson, 
‘Life is an affair of cavalry, a thing to be 
dashingly used and cheerfully hazarded.’ Like 
the Psalmist He would have said: ‘I hate a 
man who is half and half.’ He loved adven- 
turous and even reckless natures that spilled 
the red wine of life in prodigal love and selfless 
devotion at His feet. 

Professor Joseph McFadyen draws attention 
to our Lord’s fondness for the word ‘all ’— 
“giving all,’ ‘forsaking all,’ ‘sacrificing all,’ 
‘loving with all the heart, mind, and strength.’ 
His great men and women are those who flung 
everything into the scales on His side—the 
widow who flung all she had into the treasury, 
the pearl merchant who sold all that he had, 
Peter who forsook all his friends and his security 
for the privilege of going to Christ on the water. 
This spirit of utter abandonment of self and 
goods to causes and spiritual values supremely 
worth while appealed to Jesus, because it was 
akin to His own nature. His was a giving 
life, and when He gave, He gave with both 
hands freely. He kept nothing back, not even 
His life. ‘This is my body,’ He said, ‘ and it 
is broken for you, my blood and it is shed for 
you.’ 


The spirit of self-sacrifice 
Stays not to count its price ; 
Christ did not of His mere abundance cast 
Into the empty treasury of man’s store. 
The First and Last 
Gave until even He could give no more ; 
His very living, 
Such was Christ’s giving. 


3. The third point to notice is the astonishing 
success of the venture of faith. We must not 
allow Peter’s temporary failure to cloud for 
us our appreciation of his achievement. So long 
as he lived his life on a supernatural basis he 
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was gloriously equal to all the forces arrayed 
against him. He only failed when he slipped off 
that basis on to the nature level. Dr Fosdick 
quotes the penetrating observation of an 
American journalist: ‘There are plenty of 
people to do the possible. You can hire them 
at forty dollars a week. But the prizes of life 
go to those who can do the impossible. If a 
thing can be done, experience and skill will 
do it. If a thing can’t be done, only faith can 
do it.’ 

Emerson says: ‘They can conquer who 
believe they can.’ That claim needs qualifica- 
tion. To be sure there is a large measure of 
truth in it. There are powers resident in the 
human will that have never been exploited. 
The amazements of history are the achieve- 
ments of men like Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
carved their way to fame and power through 
an indomitable faith in themselves. But no 
degree of self-confidence will ever give us power 
to do the humanly impossible. Peter with all 
his self-confidence could not walk on the water. 
He could swim through the water, and on 
another occasion he actually did take this 
method of reaching his Master, but he could 
not walk on the water, with all the self-confi- 
dence in the world. Well, here he is doing the 
impossible thing, and he is doing it, not because 
he believes in himself, but because he believes 
in Christ. 

Faith is the faculty by which we tap the 
resources of God, and the limits of faith are set, 
not by our personal exertions, but by our 
capacity to appropriate the power of God. 
If we believed in Christ enough, we should do 
the impossible too. That is the measure of 
the task that we, as Christians, are set in the 
world to do. We are here to do impossible 
things, to attempt impossible tasks, to bring 
to pass impossible results. ‘All things are 
possible to him that believeth.’ 


I will search for what never was found : 
For the height, and the light, and the glow 
Of impossible things I am bound : 
For glory comes so. 
If I miss them, at least there’s a bliss 
Which within me is silently wrought : 
I am better and nobler for this, 
O my soul, that I sought ! 


One word of appeal to those whose lives are 
not lived on a faith-basis. Let us see that we 
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do not put the challenge of this incident lightly 
aside, as if it were something that did not concern 
us. On the contrary, it is a matter of grave 
concern, because our response to this challenge 
determines our way of living. Life is not a 
matter of choice, it is a relentless necessity. 
Whether believers or not, we must face its 
imperious demands. Of necessity we must 
make the same voyage over the same waters. 
The journey is not a matter of choice, it is 
only the way that we travel that is. 

We are living in troubled and unquiet times. 
The night around us is black like a raven’s 
wing. Even the boat to which we cling offers no 
sure security. At any moment a great sea wave, 
some sudden cataclysm, may destroy it and 
overwhelm us. All our material securities, the 
things that stand between us and the ultimate 
disaster, are of the flimsiest kind. The only 
real question that faces us is how we are to 
fare through that inky darkness and across that 
risky way? The Christian policy is to capture 
the secret of riding the waves with Christ. It 
is to dispense entirely with the use of the boat, 
and in the illuminating phrase of Walt Whit- 
man: “To make friends of the winds and the 
weather. This victory over circumstances, 
this conquest of the world and all its forces, 
this independence of all security except the 
security of God are given only to those who, 
like Peter, venture all for Christ and count the 
world well lost for His sake. 


Effective Services 


Matt. xiv. 34-36.—‘ And when they were gone over, 
they came into the land of Gennesaret. And when the 
men of that place had knowledge of him, they sent out 
into all that country round about, and brought unto him 
all that were diseased; And besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his garment; and as many 
as touched were made perfectly whole.’ 


PascaL once declared that nearly all the ills 
in life spring from this simple source, that we 
are not able to sit still in a room. That is bad 
news for us these breathless days. For our 
minds are so pulled this way and that by eager 
claimants for our bewildered attention that 
something has to be left out. And that some- 
thing is apt to be God. But happily our church 
services come, like a little clearing in the choking 
jungle of our life from which we can catch 
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sight of the wide heavens and the stars again ; 
where we can feel the winds of God playing upon 
our foreheads, and with that our hearts revive. 

We know that a service can still be a very 
formal thing, with folk sitting it decorously out, 
but with no very definite expectation of much 
happening. And yet there are always those 
in earnest—plain and unspiritual-looking people 
seeking for their Father, for some one to whom 
it matters how they fare, who will stretch out 
to them a steadying hand. And in the pews 
there are always those faced by some decision 
to be made, and who need something to push 
them into gallantry of action; or thinking 
out their lives, and a glimpse of Christ would 
fire their hearts ; or sin-sick and ashamed, and 
some word of God could heal their souls, if 
only we could get it through to them. Those 
services are not all failures. For Christ stands 
to His promise and where two or three are 
gathered together in His name, He is most 
surely there. 

Still, who of us will question that there ought 
to be far more to show ? How can we make our 
services more real and more effective ? Does not 
this passage give us a full answer? Here for 
once Christ’s power had its blessed way without 
restraint. And in a spiritual sense, at least, this 
should happen when we come together in His 
presence. How ? 


1. The people recognized Jesus immediately. 
Many eyes, no doubt, were watching that boat 
making for their shore; and, when the little 
company disembarked, some one who had seen 
or heard or talked to the new Prophet, whose 
name was in everybody’s mouth these days, 
started, and looked again! ‘That is Jesus!’ 
he said confidently. ‘I can’t mistake Him, I 
heard Him once when I was over on the other 
side!’ And some one else, it seems, corroborated 
him ; and soon the news spread ; and from all 
quarters they came streaming to Christ. 

Well, Jesus is in the Church too. But do we 
recognize Him? Does He lay His hand in heal- 
ing on you and give you some great word, of 
blessed warning it may be, or of astonishing 
hope; and say to you, ‘ What wilt thou I 
should do for you?’ If people really felt that, 
really recognized that Christ was here, would it 
be possible for them to stay away ? And if they 
don’t so see Christ surely we preachers must have 
sadly failed! For we have the most exciting 
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and most glorious tale in the whole world to 
tell. 

We do not forget there is another side to it. 
We must not judge spiritual things by vulgar 
and material standards, such as numbers and 
excitement and the like. Christ lost His 
crowd. He also, after the first gush of transient 
enthusiasm, grew less popular every day, and 
saw men tire of Him and turn away. Nor did 
He ever try to win them back. Did not the 
disciples, annoyed at seeing their hopes fade, 
remonstrate with Him, telling Him that He 
knew nothing of human nature, that He was 
frightening them away by asking far too much, 
that He must really modify His message—all 
the usual clever worldly wisdom! But Christ 
stood firm. I will give them, He said, not what 
they want, but what they need. He looked after 
them sadly as they walked away, but would not 
lower His standard to gain any one. 


2. Further note this—that in this happy 
countryside where for once Christ’s power 
really came into its own, it was largely because 
they could not keep Him to themselves, but had 
to share Him, had to do what in them lay to 
make sure everybody was participating in this 
wonderful thing. Every one was helping to 
carry down to Him some poor maimed creature, 
too ill to manage for himself ; everywhere they 
were consulting one another, so that no one 
might be overlooked. Every one was opening 
doors for Christ, was devising further oppor- 
tunities for Him, was bringing Him face to face 
with people who on their side had been stirred 
to expect great things from Him: and in that 
atmosphere great things came. And that is 
what we also are supposed to be doing when we 
come to worship. 

Take, as an example, what is perhaps the very 
core of the whole service, the holiest of all, 
where we come face to face with God—the 
prayer of intercession. If we believe in this 
prayer, and in the Hearer and the Answerer of 
prayer, that act of ours is a tremendous thing. 
For we are cutting channels down which, some- 
how, the grace of God will rush with fuller 
flow into a needy world. For whoso believes 
prayer is no mere vague listening, no placid 
acquiescence, no dull, half-hearted thing. Pray, 
urges the apostle Paul, for those in prison as if 
you yourself were there; as if the fetters were 
upon your wrists, and your heart sick, as theirs 


are, at the dull, hopeless monotony and sheer 
despair of it day after day. 

4] None of us has any idea how much we owe 
to the intercession of those who love us. And 
if only the whole Church were more faithful in- 
bringing God to the world through prayer, the 
good that might result is beyond all measuring. 


Away in foreign fields they wondered how 
Their simple words had power 

At home the Christians two or three had met 
To pray an hour. 


Yes, we are always wondering, wondering how ! 
Because we do not see 
Some one—perhaps unknown and far away: 


On bended knee.t 


3. But the best way to help others to Christ 
is to make proof of Him for ourselves where we 
have need of healing. That is what happened 
here. It was because people they knew were 
being cured that others felt they might be too, 
and so daringly brought the most impossible 
cases, hopeless on the face of them, and with 
which every one had known for years that 
nothing could be done; and yet they, too, 
found health. And every added instance lit a 
hope, in other minds met their last doubt, and 
sent them also to Christ with their own needs 
and wants, quite sure now He would somehow 
manage even for them. 

Bayle was no Christian in our sense, yet 
he declared that Pascal’s character was an 
unanswerable argument for that ; and that such 
a man living his daily life did far more for 
his faith than half a dozen eager missionaries 
could effect with all their speaking. That 
maniac whom He healed was all the evidence 
Christ needed in Decapolis. If we put Christ 
to the test where we have need of Him; and if 
His power really did fall upon us, and the thing 
worked out, seeing our selfishness expelled, our 
earthiness of nature transmuted into chivalry 
and Christlikeness, those round about us, too, 
would bring their need in turn to One who they 
have seen with their own eyes can heal, can 
save. 

1K. S. Woods, Love in Action, 124. 
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Tradition and Experience 


Matt. xv. 1-3.—‘Then came to Jesus scribes and 
Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy 
disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat bread. But he 
answered and said unto them, Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by your tradition ?’ 


In these words Jesus rebukes the Scribes and 
Pharisees for the exaggerated importance which 
they attached to tradition. The situation was 
this: they had discovered His disciples eating 
without first having washed their hands. This 
was contrary to the regulations laid down in 
their traditions. So they lodge this complaint 
with Jesus. His reply is that too much stress 
may be laid on traditions; they may even 
be used to violate the commandment of 
God. 

The Jewish religion was burdened with a 
great mass of traditions. Many of them were 
oral, having been transmitted by word of mouth 
from one generation to another; many of 
them were written, being embodied in the 
Scriptures and in other Jewish literature. Not 
only was Divine authority claimed for the 
Scriptures but also for the interpretations 
which had been given of them by recognized 
authorities. Jesus assails that position. And 
His words are a challenge to our own age to 
think out afresh as to how far, in matters of 
religion, we are bound to the traditions of the 

ast. 

: There are three classes of religious people. 
There are those who ignore, or even despise 
tradition: there are those whose religion is 
purely traditional: and there are those, who, 
recognizing the value of tradition, recognize also 
that God is not only a God of yesterday, but of 
to-day and to-morrow, and that while we do 
well in holding fast to that which is good in 
the past, we must also press on to an ever- 
fresh experiencing of the reality and the power 
of God. Let us look more closely at these 
three types of religious thought and practice. 


1. There are those, in the first place, who 
ignore, or even despise tradition. They have 
no use for the Bible, the Church, or the Creeds. 
They seem to think it possible to construct a 
new religion out of their own ideas. Thus, a 


short time ago, we had a plea by a well-known | 


scientist for a new religion, which should be a 


compound of all that is best in science and 
philosophy and the moral ideals of the age. 
On the face of it, that sounds a very attractive 
proposition. But we are entitled to ask as to 
who is to decide what is best in the philosophy, 
science, and moral ideals of the age. Between 
the outlook of Joad and Bertrand Russell a 
great gulf yawns; what standard are we to 
use in deciding between them? Again, we 
are entitled to ask as to how long such a religion 
as that which is suggested would last. More- 
over, we have to reckon with this, that the 
only religions which have survived for a con- 
siderable period of time are those which have 
had an historical founder and a sacred litera- 
ture; in other words, which have been built 
on traditions. Science, philosophy, and ideals 
are constantly changing, they are shifting sand ; 
what man needs as the anchor of his soul is 
the revelation of the Eternal and Unchanging 
God. 

The plain fact that confronts us is that 
tradition has a significance not only in the 
realm of religion but in every phase of life and 
thought. Every living creature is itself a 
record of the past, it bears in its bodily structure 
a history of the stages through which the genus 
and species have been evolved ; that is to say, 
its physical characteristics suggest an analogy 
to the place which tradition has in man’s 
thought. Science, no less than religion, is 
built on tradition, and to ask us to ignore the 
religious experience of Isaiah and Jeremiah is 
on a par with asking the scientist to put out 
of his mind the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Newton. In other realms of life, a man does 
not start de novo. He discovers the sure 
foundations which others have laid and builds 
thereon. For example, the statesman who 
ignores history is asking for disaster. In any 
situation which he is called upon to face, he 
studies precedents, without being a slave to 
them. Progress in any realm has been achieved 
not by ignoring traditions but by grasping 
what of Eternal Truth is contained in them and 
re-interpreting it in the light of one’s own 
particular problems. The Renaissance began 
with the rediscovery of ancient treasures in 
philosophy, art, and literature. 

| When Goethe was discussing the making 
of great literature, he said that two conditions 
were essential for its creation—a good head 
and a good inheritance. And by a good in- 
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heritance he meant that the flowers of literature 
owe as much to the leaf-mould in which they 
are rooted as to the immediate sunshine in 
which they lift up their heads. 

Those who think of Jesus Christ as being 
only a religious teacher are constrained to 
admit that He was the most daringly original 
of all religious teachers. Yet He did not give 
to the world a brand-new religion ; He related 
His message to the traditional religion of the 
time. His attitude is expressed in the words: 

‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law 
and the prophets: I am come not to destroy 
but to fulfil.’ 

For these reasons religious people to-day 
would be well advised to study again their 
traditions. We are ignoring a great deal in 
the Bible, the Church, and the Creeds which 
cannot be ignored without our religion being 
impoverished. We must study these afresh, 
not to become slaves to them, but to find in 
them that Eternal Truth about God, Christ, 
and man, on which we can securely build. The 
confusion and chaos of modern religion has its 
roots in the despising of tradition. 


2. But that brings us to the second type of 
religious person, the man whose religion is sumply 
traditional. He is the man who speaks about 
faith once delivered to the saints, and forgets, 
that while the faith remains the same, the 
forms in which it is expressed change from age 
to age. 

Unfortunately there are people whose religion 
never gets beyond the printed words of the 
Scriptures. It is a religion of quotations and 
not of experience. These people forget that the 
supreme value of the Scriptures is that they 
lead us to a personal experience of Christ, who 
has many things to say to this generation which 
obviously He could not say to His disciples. 
It is a mistake to imagine that every problem 
in life can be solved by the quotation of a text. 
Many use their Bibles in the way that the 
Scribes and Pharisees used their religious books, 
simply to find in them passages which give 
support to what they want to believe. That 
is to use them in a way which Christ emphati- 
cally condemned. 

One thing is clear, namely, that we misuse 
the Scriptures when we take from them pas- 
sages which justify irrational thought or 
unethical conduct. For example, in the chapter 
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from which the text is taken, we have the ease 
of the man who has dedicated his possessions 
to the Temple. If his father and mother fall 
on evil days what is he to do? Tradition 
asserted that this money was dedicated money 
and could not be used for their support. But 
Jesus says there is a higher law than tradition, 
the commandment of God to honour one’s 
father and mother. We bring discredit on the 
Scriptures if we employ them in support of a 
conception of God which falls below that which 
Christ gave to the world, or to justify modes 
of conduct which outrage the sanctities of man’s 
moral judgment. 

The traditions embodied in the Bible have 
indeed for us as Christians the most sacred 
value. To despise them is to miss the road that 
leads us into fullest faith. But we need to 
remember that God’s revelation to man did not 
cease when the last word was added to the 
Apocalypse. It is a continuing revelation. The 
Holy Spirit takes of the things of Christ and 
reveals them to those who are prepared to 
receive them. In this very difficult age we 
should ponder this truth and we should be 
very patient with those, who, without being 
untrue to the past, are seeking to interpret 
Christ to this generation in a language which 
it can understand. 


3. So we come to the third type of religious 
person, the man who combines tradition and 
experience and gives to each its rightful place. 
He values tradition, if for no other reason than 
that it tends to check his individualism, his 
tendency to over-emphasize or to neglect some 
particular truth. He recognizes that to guide 
himself religiously by his own intuitions is like 
the captain of a ship seeking to guide her 
without the help of map or compass. So, 
giving tradition its rightful place, he seeks to 
get beyond it to a personal experience of 
fellowship with God. 

Some may remember the colonel in the film 
The Lives of a Bengal Lancer who refused to 
sacrifice the traditions of the service even to 
save the life of his son. Such loyalty to a 
great tradition is fine and never finer than when 
given to a religious tradition. And yet, the 
man who never gets beyond that is missing 
something, he is missing the thrill which comes 
from that personal experience of God’s love and 
grace which is ours when we surrender our lives 
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to Him. Tradition is at its best when we use it 
not imitatively but creatively. 

q Dr H. E. Luccock finds a suggestive 
analogy of the type of second-hand religion 
which is so common to-day in a remarkable 
piece of nature-description written by Helen 
Keller: ‘ “ Who is not grateful to the Creator 
for autumn’s rich display of tints of gold, 
crimson, purple, and the softer glints of the 
myriad ecstasies of ripe fruits and grains? . . . 
The glossy brown chestnut beloved of children 
: . the tingling odour of burned leaves 
scenting the sharpness of the afternoon air ? 

*“'To many people autumn brings a sad mood. 
They think of the stripped tree, the stubble in 
the field, all the summer charms gone, empty 
- nests clinging to the boughs, brown leaves 
swinging their last hour in the sharp breeze 
or rustling crisply underfoot—all the out-of- 
doors a naked world.” 

‘ That bit of description, of course, is the work 
of a marvellous person, the fruit of an almost 
superhuman achievement of soul, of a creative 
imagination undefeated by the grim barriers 
of blindness and deafness. But there is another 
picture conveyed by the words, far less in- 
spiring. The glossy brown of chestnuts, the 
purple and gold of autumn, all described by a 
woman who had never seen a glint of colour 
in her life.’ 

Make the religion of your fathers your own 
by seeking that personal experience of God 
which they sought and found. Their faith 
only truly becomes yours when you yourself 
have made contact with the source of all 
spiritual power. Interpret what you have 
received from them in terms of a living ex- 
perience of God. Do not be content with a 
second-hand experience of God, however finely 
it may have fitted some one else. Religion has 
lost its fine lustre because so many people 
accept it as a heritage to be treasured and 
shrink from using the inheritance as the means 
to a greater personal adventure of faith and 
service. 


The Silence of Love 


Matt. xv. 23.—‘* But he answered her not a word.’ 


1. REVELATION gives us a God who has some- 
thing to say to man. God Himself comes upon 
the human plane. We have not only a God 
with something to say, but some one to whom 
He can say it: a man with listening and 
apprehending capacity. 

‘I heard a voice,’ says John, indicating that 
to him personality was the heart of the universe. 
A voice was the first sound that broke the silence 
of eternity: ‘He spake and it was done, He 
commanded and it stood fast.’ God desired 
from the first to be on speaking terms with 
humankind. This is a great relief to the human 
spirit. A silent God would be an unbearable 
providence. ‘ Be not silent unto us,’ cried the 
Psalmist, who felt that silence would break his 
spirit. ‘Smite us,’ cried Martin Luther, ‘ Smite 
us, but be not silent unto us.’ } 

{| Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, the friend 
of Carlyle, spoke in old age to Principal Shairp 
of St Andrews on the silence of God, ‘ how it 
sometimes became oppressive, and the heart 
longed to hear, in answer to its cry, some 
audible voice. Then he quoted that word, 
“Be not silent to me, O Lord; lest if Thou 
be silent to me, I become like them that go down 
into the pit”; and added, “ But it has not 
always been silence to me. I have had one 
revelation; it is now, I am sorry to say, a 
matter of memory with me. It was not a revela- 
tion of anything that was new to me. After it, 
I did not know anything which I did not know 
before. But it was a joy for which one might 
bear any sorrow. Jove, joie, pleurs de gore, 
as was the title of a tract I used to read at 
Geneva. I felt the power of love, that God is 
love, that He loved me, that He had spoken 
to me,’’—and then, after a long pause—* that 


a7 3 


He had broken silence to me”’. 


2. Few things are stranger than the silences 
of Jesus, yet they correspond to a common 
experience. If we are bold and brave enough to 
face the personal, we find that the silence of 
God is no uncommon experience. Therein lies 
our trial of faith. 

The case of the Canaanitish woman with a 
sick daughter seemed just such a one as would 

1 John Macbeath, The Voices of Revelation, 117. 
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have appealed instantly and completely to the 
Christ who went about doing good. She 
had surmounted the stern, strong barrier of 
race. She shared some of the instincts of that 
people that closed their doors and steeled their 
hearts against a little band of travellers for no 
other reason than that their faces were turned 
towards Jerusalem. She knew how that a Jew 
was loth to ask and unlikely to receive a boon 
from a Gentile. But she, a Gentile, was ready 
to ask one, and that a great one, of a Jew. And 
all this not for herself, but for one dearer to her 
than her own life. The one clear motive for 
her journey and her plea was her mother-love, 
a pure, unselfish, self-justifying passion. And 
surely as she stood before the Christ, a brave, 
anxious, troubled mother, she challenged the 
perfect pity and power of the great Healer. 

So thought the disciples. Their request, 
“Send her away,’ was not a mere plea for her 
dismissal. It implied the granting of her desire. 
There she stood, and her shrill, anxious crying 
troubled their ears. And they could see no 
reason why her case should not be dealt with 
on the instant. ‘But he answered her not a 
word.’ 


3. What was there in that silence Jesus so 
strangely kept? It was a sympathetic silence. 
Much as it may have perplexed this pleading 
woman, she probably never doubted that. 
There was no feature or fact in that simple 
scene that Jesus did not see and value perfectly. 
However the situation appealed to the disciples, 
it appealed far more strongly to their Master. 
Their easy suggestion, ‘Give her this thing 
she asks, and let her be gone,’ was a shallow 
response compared with the silence of Jesus. 
He responded to the woman’s whole need. It 
was not the daughter’s benefit only, but the 
mother’s that He was pondering. It was not 
her concrete need, but her inward character, 
with which He was most intimately concerned. 

We do not know what God’s answers will be, 
but we do know what His attitude is. The 
profoundest fact for us in our hour of prayer, 
as in every other hour of life, is this: God is 
love. And like the woman in Christ’s presence, 
we, in the presence of the Father whom Christ 
came to reveal, may know that our request, 
our plea, however long the answer be in coming, 
or whatever the form of it when it comes, has 
put us in touch with an infinite sympathy. 


God turns towards us in His silences. Whether 
or no He brings us nearer our desire, He brings 
us nearer His heart. 

Jesus was on the verge of giving this woman 
from Phoenicia a visible and tangible proof of 
His love. She was to enter her cottage and 
be greeted by her daughter, no longer dis- 
hevelled and distraught, but once more a free 
and happy girl. Is it too much to suggest 
that had Jesus not broken the silence with 
which He at first greeted this needy woman, 
and had the perfect wisdom of the Master sent 
her back without a word to go on bearing that 
most bitter pain of life, the pain of seeing a 
loved one suffer—that when the sharp pang of 
disappointment had passed away the mother 
would have felt better able to bear her grief, 
if not to understand it, for having looked into 
the silent face of the Eternal Love ? 


4. ‘He answered her not a word.’ Some 
time or other that is the experience of every 
pleading life. 

There was something more than fathomless 
sympathy in the silence Jesus kept amid this 
woman’s anxious pleadings. There was the 
last and richest test of faith. Her heart had 
been prepared for that great hour of mercy 
and of help by all that had gone before. She 
had passed through the discipline of helpless 
and apparently hopeless sorrow. Surely she 
had made proof of her earnestness and of her 
faith. The disciples thought so. But the 
Master saw that here was a life that might go 
further yet. Here was a soul with grand 
possibilities. Here was a heart full of unselfish 
love, full of fine persistence and splendid 
endurance. Here was the will to seize good, 
a capacity for faith that must not be wasted. 
And He willed to give her, as was His wont 
with every suppliant, not simply the best she 
was able to ask, but the best she was able to 
receive. So ‘He answered her not a word.’ 
And the faith that had led her forth from her 
stricken home, and borne her on her hard, 
uncertain journey, and lifted her above her 
national prejudices, and brought her to the 
feet of Christ, won yet another victory greater 
than them all. Having found Jesus and told 
her story, she had done all. She had to wait. 
And she waited. 

There is a faith we can weave into our toils. 
There is a hold of God we can get as we grasp 
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a situation with all the courage and endurance 
of which we are capable. And this faith is a 
good thing. But it is not the best thing of 
which our souls are capable. It brings us to 
the throne of grace, but it cannot by itself, 
and as it is, keep us there. So when we have 
done all, suffered all, dared all, within the 
sphere of our powers and endeavours, God calls 
us onward and upward into the place of silence 
where faith without works, or shall we say 


xv. 23 


beyond works, wins its last battle and finds 
its richest fulfilment." 

§{ According to one version of his letter to 
the Philadelphians, Ignatius has a striking 
saying about Christ: ‘ He effects more by His 
silence than others do with all their talking.’ 
And again to the Ephesians : ‘ He who possesses 
the word of Jesus is truly able to hear even His 
very silence.’ 

1P. C, Ainsworth, The Silences of Jesus, 35. 
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